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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “‘The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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To preserve your Victor Records and get best results, use only Victor Needles = 


New Victor Kecords are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


‘The events of the political season 
have thus far been without any 
great surprises. It had been prac- 
tically certain for two years that the Repub- 
licans would nominate Taft and that the 
Democrats would nominate Bryan. As the 
time for the holding of the conventions ap- 
proached, the well-informed were aware that 
more than the necessary majority of delegates 
were pledged in advance to Taft, and that 
more than the requisite two-thirds of the 
Democratic delegates were instructed for 
Bryan or else had so declared themselves. 
Both of these men are well known to the 
country. As respects the popularity of the 
candidates, it is to be said that Taft is per- 
sonally approved by the entire Republican 
party, although his nomination was bitterly 
opposed by most of the machine politicians, 
while on the other hand Bryan’s nomination 
was made unanimous amid great acclaim at 
Denver, and yet it is well known that many 
Democrats of the East and South do not ap- 
prove of the candidate to whom they have 
committed themselves. 


Politics 
as per 
Schedule. 


» Naturally, it will be the endeavor 
of both sides to make it seem 
that the issues of the campaign 

are boldly and clearly defined. As a matter 

of fact, they are not very well defined, and 
the intelligent outside observer would find it 
hard to learn what the fuss is all about. 

Those who took careful note of the platforms 

in the process of their making are aware that 

the resultant documents do not represent any 
strongly opposed doctrines or tendencies of 
thought. We are living in a commercial 
reriod, and business motives are dominant in 
cur political life. The questions that involve 
mere sentiment or prejudice are not much in 
evidence this year. The negro vote, alone, 
turns upon: race feeling, and is not affected 

by business motives. There is, to be sure, a 

larze element in the South, still surviving, 


The “Issues 
Are Not 
Partisan. 


that would in any case vote the Democratic 
ticket through sectional feeling and through 
prejudice against the Republican party on ac- 
count of its name and traditions. But, gen- 
erally speaking, sentiment is not going to be a 
ruling factor in this year’s campaign, and 
old-fashioned party prejudice cannot very 
successfully be played upon, 


Labor as well as capital is dom- 
inated by the economic motive. 
Neither labor nor capital is going 
to get much advantage as against the other 
through playing the game of party politics. 
All factors of economic production must learn 
to work together for the largest possible pro- 
duction and the most equitable distribution. 
The law can help to fix the conditions under 
which the economic processes may go forward 
without abuse. But otherwise there must be 
free play of natural forces. Prosperity is not 
under the sole custody of one party or the 
other, and no set of politicians is devoted ex- 
clusively either to the welfare of capital or 
labor. Since Mr. Gompers and other leaders 
of labor organizations desired to have the 
party conventions committed to the advocacy 
of certain proposed non-partisan bills at 
Washington, it was quite right to use their 
best efforts at Chicago and Denver to im- 
press their views. But because one conven- 
tion seemed to bid a little more strongly than 
the other for the good-will of the labor lead- 
ers, it would be ridiculous to try to make a 
cleavage as between the two parties along this 
particular line. 


‘‘Labor"’ 
in the 
Campaign. 


It is never possible to make a 
successful party issue out of some- 
thing that is not intrinsically 
partisan in its nature or bearings. ‘The in- 
junction question is not fitted to be a subject 
of party contention, and it does not so lie in 
men’s minds. All good citizens want court 
processes to be fair and just. There is no 


The 
Injunction 
Question. 
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difference between Reovublicans and Demo- 
crats in this regard. Everybody believes that 
Mr. Taft, by virtue of his judicial experi- 
ence, is rather better acquainted with this 
subject in all its bearings than Mr. Bryan. 
He has expressed himself very definitely on 
the subject in recent speeches, and we shall 
have heard from him again in his letter of 
acceptance. All of his public experience has 
shown him to be not only a man of fairness 
and judicial mind, but also a man of generous 
heart and large sympathies. He could not 
possibly wish, of course, to be unfair to work- 
ingmen whether organized in trades unions 
or otherwise. ‘The people of the United 
States cannot bring themselves to the point 
of fretting and worrying about a question of 
this kind. Nor can anybody dragoon them 
into making a party question out of a move- 
ment for giving greater precision and regu- 
larity to the methods by which the judges 
act in certain matters of court procedure. 
Our tribunals of justice are upon the whole 
very well-meaning, and made up of’ men of 
high average ability. Mr. Taft is in favor of 
some legislation on the subject of injunctions 
and so is Mr. Bryan. ‘Those who take the 
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question deeply to heart would do well to 
ascertain the views of candidates for Con- 
gress. No Congressman will consider him- 
self in any way bound by the injunction 
planks of either the Chicago or the Denver 
platform. 


The labor vote, so called, like the 
farmer. vote and the _ business 
men’s vote, must and _ naturally 


The 
Presidency 
as a ‘‘Job,”’ 


-will be cast according to the predilections of 


the individual voter. It was obvious that in 
the very nature of the case the Denver plat- 
form would endorse more things of an ex- 
perimental or innovating character than could 
be forced into the Chicago platform. The 
Roosevelt Administration has been one of 
strong effort and considerable performance. 
Mr. Taft has been a loyal part of that Ad- 
ministration. His positions do not have to 
be defined for him by party platforms. The 
principal business of the President of the 
United States is simply to be President. His 
ability to set forth a lot of views on a variety 
of subjects is of comparatively slight impor- 
tance. The first great duty of a President is 
to appoint the members of his cabinet. With 
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BRYAN FACES A DIVIDED FLOCK. 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT AND THEIR SON CHARLES. 


(from a picture taken last month at Hot Springs, Va., where Mr. Taft was resting and recreating while 
holding political conferences and preparing his letter of acceptance.) 


a good cabinet, a President might be a man 
of-very mediocre ability provided he has com- 
mon sense. The business of the Government 
has to be transacted from day to day. The 
machinery has vast ramifications. The 
Roosevelt Administration has carried-on the 
Government upon a very high plane of effi- 
ciency and public spirit. "The Democrats 
have shown a surprising amount of appre- 
ciation of the virtues of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. Sometimes changes in party 
control come about through a revolt against 
inefficient or corrupt methods of administra- 
tion. No such issues are involved in the 
present campaign. 


If a change in party control 
should come about, it would be 
due either to a certain restlessness 
and desire for change as such, or else it 


New Policies 
and the 
Parties. 


would be due to a preference by the country 
for certain policies supposed to be represented 


._by the party now out of power. But to bring 


about a change of policies would involve leg- 
islation, and there is not much reason to think 
that it will be possible for some time to come 
to secure new legislation involving any radical 
change of program. If the Republicans win, 
they are pledged to revise the tariff and will 
certainly do it after a fashion. If Mr. Bryan 
should be elected, the House of Represent- 
atives would probably be very closely divided, 
while the Senate would remain Republican 
for some time. Under those conditions it is 
not likely that much, if any, revision of the 
tariff could be accomplished. Nor would 
there be any new legislation about railroads 
or corporations. If the Republicans win they 
will try to modify the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law so as to make it fit better the actual con- 
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ditions of business. They will probably try 
to bring the large corporations under at least 
enough of federal control to secure publicity 
as regards their financial transactions, and 
regulation at certain points where there is 
just ground for criticism. The large business 
enterprises of the country cannot be broken 
up and ought not to be. But they must be 
held strictly accountable to law; they must 
be taught that they cannot with impunity 
play the game of corrupt politics. Sound busi- 
ness enterprises, no matter how large, should 
be protected and encouraged, provided they 
are doing business in an honest and fair way. 


— Labor as a distinct interest, like 

Will Restore capital, is chiefly concerned with 
Business? being profitably occupied. Work 
for everybody at good wages, and under rea- 
sonable conditions, is what the wage-earning 
classes chiefly desire,—in so far as they have 
an economic motive that dominates their ac- 
tion in public affairs. For some months past, 
following the monetary panic of last autumn, 
there has been a widespread industrial de- 
pression, with the result of the stoppage of 
more than half of the mills and factories of 
the country. Workingmen of Republican 
proclivities are not likely to believe that the 
full resumption of business activity would be 
accelerated by the election of Mr. Bryan. 
Business men as a class do not dislike change 
so much as they dislike uncertainty. They 
would regard Taft’s elec- 
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changes in the statutes that would affect con- 
ditions in a fundamental way. The result 
would be a period of well-justified prosperity, 


Before proceeding, however, to 
revise the tariff, Congress ought 
to pass a resolution with regard 
to the time when tariff changes should go 
into effect. If the schedules are to be sweep- 
ingly changed, business interests affected 
ought to be given a considerable notice, and 
this should be done as the very first step, 
The period between the enactment of the law 
and its taking effect should not be less than 
six months, and it might with advantage be 
an entire year. American business interests 
could stand almost any change in the tariff 
if it were understood in advance that they 
should be allowed a year in which to prepare 
for the new conditions. Furthermore, if it 
were declared in advance by joint resolution 
that a considerable period should elapse be- 
fore changes should take effect, we should 
avoid those disturbances that have been usual 
in the past during the weeks and months 
when new tariff bills have been under debate, 
—disturbances caused by uncertainty as to 
the outcome. 


Notice 
of Tariff 
hanges. 


Our readers will find elsewhere 
in this number an excellent ac- 
count of the Denver convention 
from the pen of Mr. Samuel E. Moffett, who 


The 
Denver 
Occasion. 








tion as involving less uncer- 
tainty than Bryan’s. If 
the Republicans are kept in 
full power, they will have 
to deal with three large sit- 
uations affecting business: 
First, they will be expected 
to amend the railway laws 
in order, on the one hand, 
to give the railroads a bet- 
ter chance to make agree- 
ments and to earn profits, 
and, on the other, to bring 
them at certain points under 
better regulation. Second, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law must be modified so 
that it may not be a menace 
to legitimate business. 
Third, the tariff must be 
revised as quickly as pos- 
sible. These things being 
done, there should for sev- 
eral years be no agitation of 





From the World, New York. 
MR. BRYAN CLASPING THE HAND OF MURPHY (TAMMANY HALL’S 
BOSS) AFTER THE DENVER CONVENTION. 
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is able to make some pertinent comparisons 
trom having witnessed also the Republican 
convention in June. A few votes were re- 
corded for Judge Gray, of Delaware, and 
Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, but Mr. 
Bryan had approximately nine-tenths of the 
delegates on the initial ballot, and the John- 
son and Gray men promptly accepted the 
situation and made it unanimous. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials at Chicago had thrown 
out a great number of contestants for seats, 
but had excluded not a single claimant who 
had the slightest color of a right to be ad- 
mitted. The Denver convention did not 
have to deal with many contests, but it had 
the courage to exclude two powerful leaders 
and their immediate groups,—namely, Colo- 
nel Guffey, an oil magnate of Pittsburg, head 
of the Pennsylvania Democracy, and Mr. 
Patrick McCarren, head of the Democratic 
organization of the great Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The rejection of Guffey, who has 
had a personal quarrel with Bryan, will cost 
the party no votes, although it may cost it 
some money, inasmuch as Guffey has been 
among the largest contributors to Bryan’s 
previous campaign funds. The rejection of 
\fcCarren will probably cost some votes in 
New York, but the Murphy men had ex- 
tended the Tammany sway to Brooklyn and 
had dethroned McCarren, and the Denver 
convention could better afford to humiliate 
the Brooklyn boss than to anger the head of 
‘Tammany Hall, who now rules the party 
not merely in New York County, but also 
throughout the State. Mr. Murphy stopped 
at Lincoln to pay his respects to the candi- 
date on his way back from Denver. The 
Tammany alliance is one upon which Mr. 
Bryan is not to be congratulated, but candi- 
dates have to be tolerant. 


Vides > ame selection of Mr. John W. 
Presidential Kern, of Indiana, for the Vice- 
Candidates. Presidency, is discussed in an ar- 

ticle to be found elsewhere in this REVIEW 
on the character and career of Mr. Bryan’s 
running mate. A large number of candidates 
for the second place on the ticket were 
brought forward as Mr. Bryan’s preference, 
but Mr. Kern seems to have had the inside 
track all the time. He is so little known to 
the people of the country that our readers will 
appreciate Mr. Ogg’s candid and well-in- 
formed article. Neither candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency is in robust health, and 
neither of them can make a strenuous speak- 
ing campaign. Mr. Kern has recently recov- 





HON. JOHN W. KERN. 


(From a snapshot taken at Denver last month.) 
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HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN. 
(From a snapshot at his Utica home last month.) 


ered from a serious breakdown, and Mr. 
Sherman, the Republican nominee, has been 
the victim of a painful illness since the Chi- 
cago convention. If Mr. Sherman can make 
positive contribution to the Republican cause 
in the State of New York, and Mr. Kern can 
transmute his undoubted popularity in In- 
diana into votes for the Bryan ticket, these 
worthy gentlemen will have done all that can 
be expected of them. Mr. Weed, of Utica, 
elsewhere contributes to this number an ar- 
ticle on the personality and career of Mr. 
Sherman. 


Platform The platform adopted at Denver 
Bun- is like that which one expects 
combe. from a party that has long been 

out of power. Such a party denounces freely 
and promises abundantly, because it has lost 
the habit of being held accountable for its 
words. The platform begins by demanding 
that the people shall rule, and we are told 


that the Government is now in the “ grip of 
those who have made it a business asset of the 
favor-seeking corporations.” The next sec- 
tion denounces the increase in the number of 
office-holders under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. It says that this clearly indicates 
‘a deliberate purpose on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to keep the Republican party in 
power,” and further says that “this is no 
less dangerous and corrupt than the open pur- 
chase of votes at the polls.” This would be 
dreadful if true, but it is not really believed 
by any intelligent man in the country. The 
Government is now run on non-partisan 
civil-service lines; and it has probably not 
even entered the head of anybody at Wash- 
ington to create offices for the sake of keeping 
the Republican party in control. The next 
section demands economy in administration 
and makes sweeping charges of “ frightful 
extravagance,” while the next denounces 
“the absolute domination of the Speaker,” 
and pledges the Democratic party to adopt 
different rules to regulate business in the 
House. Yet everybody knows that the pres- 
ent rules have been kept in force by Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican Congresses. The 
next section condemns, as the “ establishment 
of a dynasty,’ Mr. Roosevelt’s interest in 
the nomination of Mr. Taft. As a plain 
matter of fact every one knows that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not put one-tenth of the pres- 
sure upon the office-holders to secure Mr. 
Taft’s nomination, that former Presidents 
have used to get themselves renominated. If 
in the future course of our political affairs 
we shall witness methods no less high-minded 
and honorable than those pursued by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the endeavor to prevent his own 
renomination, we shall be a very fortunate 
country. These preliminary paragraphs are 
of course merely part and parcel of that cheap 
traditional buncombe with which old-fash- 
ioned politicians always think it necessary to 
encumber a party platform. The Repub- 
licans do the same sort of thing, although not 
so recklessly and brazenly as the Democrats. 


The real platform begins with 


The Real t 
Platform— elaborate statements on the sub- 
arf; ject of campaign publicity. This 


is an important question, and we shall revert 
to it in a further paragraph. Next follows 
the tariff plank, which demands immediate 
reduction of import duties. Articles com- 
peting with trust-controlled products are to 
be placed upon the free list; material reduc- 
tions are to be made upon the necessaries of 











|vantages from other countries. 
‘crats are for sweeping additions to the free 


for revenue only. 
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Photographs by Townsend, Lincoln 
MRS. BRYAN, FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


life, and in all the other schedules the tariff 
is to be brought by means of a graduated 
scale down to a strictly revenue basis. This 
is much more specific than the Republican 


tariff plank. ‘The Republicans are for con- 
tinued protective duties, with revision of the 


schedules, and the adoption of maximum and 
minimum rates, to be used in obtaining ad- 
The Demo- 


list and for an abandonment of the pro- 
tective principle and the adoption of a tariff 
With all respect to the 
makers of the platform, these statements do 
not seem to be in keeping with the real 
tendency of Democratic opinion. The dom- 
inant element of the Democratic party in 
Congress comes from the South, and this 


tariff plank does not accord with Southern 


Democratic sentiment in so far as we have 


_ been able to ascertain it. 


ailroads Lhe plank on the control of rail- 
ind roads is more detailed than that 
“S'S: of the Republicans. When stud- 


ied carefully, however, it contains practically 
nothing that is at variance with the well- 
established position of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration on the railroad question, and it is 





MR. BRYAN, WITH HIS TWO GRANDCHILDREN, 


diametrically opposed to the railroad policy 
advocated by Mr. Bryan on his return from 
Europe. As respects corporations engaged in. 
manufacture and trade, the platform proposes 
the licensing of those doing as much as 25 
per cent. of the business of the country in 
their own lines. It is further proposed to 
prohibit any company from doing more than 
50 per cent. of its kind of business, and it is 
further demanded that purchasers be treated 
alike throughout the country. The proposal 
to limit corporations to one-half or any other 
fixed proportion of the business in their par- 
ticular lines of manufacture or trade is one 
which it is scarcely worth while to discuss. 
If any reader supposes that a great party 
could intend to put such a plan into prac- 
tice, let him try to think out its application 
to the various lines of business that he knows 
something about. 


Upon every phase of the subject 
of finance, the Democratic plat- 
form is far from being consistent 
or definite. The recent large expenditures of 
the national Government are condemned as 
criminal, yet the planks of the Democratic 
platform favor the very policies which have 
made large expenditures necessary. Captain 


Public Finance 
in the 
Platform. 
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IGNATIUS DUNN, OF OMAHA. 


HON. 


(Who made the speech at Denver nominating Mr. 
Bryan.) 


Hobson was an enthusiastic delegate at Den- 
ver, demanding a naval policy far beyond any- 
thing that the Republicans have supported. 
He was successful in seeing that the Denver 
platform made a strong declaration for an 
adequate navy, sufficient to defend all the 
coasts of the country. . Not the smallest word 
of criticism is to be found directed against the 
Republican policy of liberal pensions, and, on 
the contrary, we find a plank fully endorsing 
a generous pension policy, and by implication 
favoring everything that the veterans desire. 
As respects river and harbor improvement, 
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the platform demands a vast and expansive 
policy of expenditure. In other words, the 
very things which have in recent years jn. 
creased the expenditures of the Government 
are to the fullest extent endorsed by the 
Democratic platform. If the Democrat 
were in power and were to carry out the 
pledges of this platform, they could not pos 
sibly make any material reduction in the cos 
of carrying on the Government.  Amony 
other things, they actually favor the appr- 
priation of federal money to aid the State; 
in the construction and maintenance of orii- 
nary highways, which would open the door 
for a new form of shameless and extravagant 
log-rolling legislation, without the shadov 
of an excuse. If there is anything what- 
ever that States and localities are competent 
to do for themselves, it is to make their own 
ordinary highways. In short, if this Demo- 
cratic platform is to be taken as an honest 
document, we should be launched by a Bryan 
régime upon an unparalleled epoch of ex- 
travagant expenditure. All the forms of 
liberal appropriation that Republicans are in- 
clined to favor are endorsed in this platform, 
and a row of additional “ pork barrels” is 
alluringly promised. ‘The money for thes 
vast proposed expenditures is to be secured,— 
according to this platform,—by getting a 
amendment to the Constitution which will 
authorize the levying of an income tax upon 
individuals as well as upon corporations. ‘The 
subject of money and currency is so treated 
in the platform as to be unintelligible, with 
the exception of one demand,—namely, that 
calling for a guarantee fund to secure the 
depositors in banks.- The allusions to emer- 
gency currency are so written as to be sus 
ceptible of contradictory interpretations. 
The maintenance of the gold standard is not 
referred to, and the great problem of a per: 
manent reconstruction of the banking and 





- currency system of this country, which is one 


of our few seriously pressing public ques 
tions, is dodged altogether. While some 
thing can be said in favor of the guarantee 0! 
bank deposits as a means of preventing dis 
trust in times of panic, the real problem t 
be solved lies far deeper, inasmuch as it it 
volves the creation of a currency and banking 
system that would not be subject to the dar- 
gers that our existing system has to face. Mr. 
Bryan has discussed this subject in speeches 
but the platform dodges it. Since these sub- 
jects have always been considered by Demo- 
crats as peculiarly their own, the avoidance 
of the Denver document are rather painful. 
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There is a mischievous and cow- 
“ tion ardly plank on the question of 

Asiatic immigration. As is well 
known, a strong effort was made to commit 
the Democratic party at Denver to the move- 
ment in favor of the exclusion of the Japan- 
ese. That movement takes the form of ad- 
vocating a bill applying to Japanese and 
Korean immigrants the same provisions that 
already exist by law for excluding the Chi- 
nese. ‘The plank as adopted is as follows: 

We favor full protection by both national and 
State governments within their respective 
spheres of all foreigners residing in the United 
States under treaty, but we are opposed to the 
admission of Asiatic immigrants who cannot be 
amalgamated with our population or whose 
presence among us would raise a race issue and 
involve us in diplomatic controversies with 
Oriental powers. 

If this means anything practical, it means 
that the Democratic party is in favor of the 
enactment into law of the Japanese Exclu- 
sion bill that is pending at Washington. 
The question of our relations with Japan just 
now is a delicate one, and a party platform 
should either treat it frankly or let it alone. 
Our navy is about to visit Japan at the in- 
vitation of the Japanese Government, in the 
interest of peace and good understanding. 
The immigration problem on the Pacific 
Coast is not a question at issue between the 
two great parties in this country, and the at- 
tempt of the Democratic platform to catch 
Pacific Coast votes by the plank just quoted 
will not commend itself to the judgment of 
wise men. ‘The position of this country with 
respect to kinds of immigration that cannot be 
assimilated is now perfectly well understood ; 
and it is a reckless sort of 
partisanship that would 
try to catch a few votes in 
a Presidential campaign at 
the risk of making more 
dificult the pending ef- 
forts to settle the Japa- 
nese question by diplo- 
matic means. 


Campaign The D 7m o* 
Pub- cratic plat- 
licity. 


form strongly 
demands publicity in the 
matter of campaign con- 
tributions, and Mr. Bryan 
has followed it up by an- 
nouncing that no funds 
would be received from 


corporations. These “ FAIRVIEW, 


” 
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statements have been made in apparent 
forgetfulness of the fact that a year and 
a half ago a Republican Congress passed 
a law on the subject of gifts to the 
campaign funds of federal elections, and 
prescribed heavy penalties for contribu- 
tions by corporations. The State of New 
York requires the filing of campaign receipts 
and expenditures, and the Republicans,— 
whose national headquarters will be in New 
York,—have definitely stated that they will 
regard the New York law as applying to the 
Presidential contest in so far as they are con- 
cerned. Since they have taken this stand, 
the country will insist that they carry out 
the agreement in good faith. Every one has 
known, since the discussion of the contribu- 
tions by insurance companies four years ago, 
that the practice of obtaining money from 
corporations for campaign funds was forever 
at anend. Gifts will have to come from in- 
dividuals) Mr. Bryan announces that the 
Democrats will not receive gifts greater than 
$10,000 from any one person, and that all 
gifts exceeding $100 will be announced a few 
days previous to the election. The Repub- 
licans promise to make a full accounting, but 
this will be under the terms of the New 
York statute, after the election. 


The Republicans will also have a 
headquarters in Chicago, and 
probably one still farther West; 
but the party will expect the chairman of the 
campaign committee to be in responsible au- 
thority everywhere. Although a large part 


fone $ Sums 
lasadiod 


of the fund will be collected and expended 
without passing through the hands of the 
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New York treasurer, there should be a com- 
plete central report of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Whatever may have seemed to be 
justifiable in the past, there is no need on 
either side of very large campaign funds this 
year. It is more important to know how 
the money is spent than how it is raised. 
Neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. Bryan will allow 
himself to be placed under any embarrass- 
ing obligations to campaign contributors. 
Those who give to the one party or the other 
will do so presumably because they regard 
their party’s success as desirable. Such gifts 
must not be regarded as placing the Presi- 
dential nominees under the smallest kind of 
personal obligation. The records and opin- 
ions of the candidates are already known to 
the entire country. The newspapers have 
made all reading voters familiar with the 
platforms. ‘The letters and speeches of ac- 
ceptance will be similarly disseminated. In 
every State, Congressional district, and small- 
er division there will be a campaign of con- 
siderable activity, irrespective of. anything 
done by national committees. 


pltehoook There is of course a legitimate 

in work that can best be carried on 
Command. 

from national headquarters un- 

der direction of the chairman of a national 

committee. Mr. Frank Hitchcock, 
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who has been selected by the Republicans for 
the chairmanship, is a man of exactly the 
right type. ‘The legitimate function of the 
national campaign management is one of or- 
ganization and system, with the object of 
seeing that the campaign in all parts of the 
country shall be carried on with as much in- 
telligence and diligence as in those parts 
which would in any case be well managed. 
Mr. Hitchcock after his appointment went 
to Colorado Springs to meet the chairmen of 
State committees and members of the Na- 
tional Committee living in the West. Later 
he returned to Chicago for a similar confer- 
ence of committeemen representing the great 
central section.* It was the plan subsequent- 
ly to hold an Eastern conference in New 
York. It was evidently Mr. Hitchcock’s in- 
tention to find out the conditions existing in 
all the States, make the National Committee 
a clearing-house for information, and devise 
the best way by which to help every State 
and community to fight its own battle. 


Sheldon it had been supposed that a 
as Western business man would be 
Treasurer. . 
made treasurer of the Republican 
committee, but Mr. George R. Sheldon was 
finally chosen. Mr. Sheldon has acted as 
treasurer in New York State campaigns, and 
belongs as typically as possible to the cor- 










PURSUIT OF THE “ UNDESIRABLE CITIZEN.” 


“LET NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE.” 


From the J/crald (New York). 
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IN CONFERENCE ON THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN. 


(This photograph, taken last month at Hot Springs, shows, from left to right, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Taft, Mr, 
Hitchcock, and Postmaster-General Meyer.) 


poration and Wall Street elements. If it 
was desired to avoid the impression of any 
relationship whatever with those particular 
factors in the business community, Mr. Shel- 
don’s appointment could not be regarded as 
tactful. His business address is at 2 Wall 
Street, and his name in the “ Directory of 
Directors” shows him to be connected with 
along list of corporations of a sort which 
many people call “trusts.” Mr. Taft was 
sojourning at Hot Springs, Va., when the 
appointments of the chairman and treasurer 
of the National Committee were made by a 
sub-committee, which assembled there to con- 
sult the nominee. A whole month had 
elapsed since the Chicago convention. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s orderly and capable direction of 
the Taft movement had given him deservedly 
a high prestige throughout the country for 


management at once effective and honorable. 
After the full month’s delay and deliberation 
Mr. Hitchcock was named for chairman, in 
deference to a judgment that was practically 
universal at the time of the Chicago conven- 
tion and that had not changed. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Sheldon was a surprise, and a 
high evidence of good faith on the part of 
Mr. Taft and the sub-committee. For if ° 
these gentlemen had not been wholly inno- 
cent of designs upon Wall Street and wholly 
regardless of merely nominal consistency as 
respects the attitude of certain elements to- 
ward the Roosevelt-Taft Administration, 
they would not have considered for a moment 
the choice of a New York treasurer. It is 
obvious enough that Mr. Taft and the com- 
mittee did not designedly select a Wall Street 
man for treasurer merely because of his per- 
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WHERE THE CAMPAIGN WILL BE RUN. 

(The aew tower building of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, Madison Square, New York, one 
floor of which has been rented for Republican head- 
quarters. Our photograph shows the tower in its 
condition last month, approaching completion. It 
has fifty stories, and its flagstaff is TOO feet above 
the sidewalk.) 


sonal access to the corporation magnates of 
the so-called “ financial district.” It would 
have been perfectly easy to find a business 
man in Cleveland, Chicago, or some other 
Western city, who would have had just as 
ready access to the financiers and corporation 
managers, while diverting attention from that 
fact. Both parties this year evidently intend, 
in their campaign management, to rely upon 
an open appeal to public opinion and not 
upon anything that could by any sensible 
person be called a corruption fund. The 
Republicans believe that their success is at 
present vital to the prosperity of: the coun- 
try, quite regardless of their opinions upon 
the subject of regulating railroads and 
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trusts. Since their views upon the subject of 
corporations are well known, they see no rea. 
son why men of large financial responsibil- 
ities, desirous of maintaining safe and _pros- 
perous conditions, should not contribute to- 
ward the expenses of an orderly and efficient 
campaign. 


Mr. Hitchcock will render 4 
high and patriotic service not 
only to the party but to the 
country if he will show that a lively, aggres- 
sive, open campaign can be fought without 
the expenditure of a large sum of money, 
He will do well to let us all know where 
the money comes from, but he will interest 
us much more by giving us a full account of 
the methods under which he pays his money 
out. It is taken for granted that business 
men, by a large majority, want to see Taft 
elected, and that they are willing to con- 
tribute generously toward a moderate and 
well-expended fund. Mr. Sheldon will serve 
the chairman and the committee, in his ca- 
pacity as treasurer, along whatever lines may 
be laid down as proper. 


Tell Us, Also, 
Where the 
Money Goes. 


Mr. Bryan holds that it would be 
greatly to the advantage of many 
classes of citizens, particularly 
the farmers of the country, to promote his 
election; and if these prosperous citizens 
agree with him, they will easily be able to 
contribute all the money that may be needed. 
There are large numbers of wealthy Demo- 
crats connected with industrial trusts, street- 
railroad and gas monopolies, the larger trans- 
portation systems, banks and financial. insti- 
tutions, and all sorts of business enterprises. 
If they desire their party’s success, no one 
can think ill of them for contributing gener- 
ously. In the election campaign four years 
ago pretty large sums were collected and ex- 
pended, but it was impossible to prove that 
the. expenditure of money by national com- 
mittees had materially affected the results in 
any locality. The National Republican 
Committee refused to put any money into 
Missouri, as a hopeless political situation ; yet 
Missouri gave Roosevelt a plurality of about 
20,000 votes over Parker. 


The Sources 
of the 
Bryan Fund. 


This year it is not so much 4 


Can ; : ; 
fetes Be, foregone conclusion as it wa 
ange’ four years ago. Doubtless there 


are many thousands of workingmen whose 
minds are either not yet made up, or else who 
are destined to change their minds one way 
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or the other between now and the first ot 
November. Mr. Gompers was so much ab- 
sorbed in his tremendous efforts to secure rec- 
ognition for labor interests in the platforms 
at Chicago and Denver that it is not strange 
to find him elated by success in July after 
relative failure in June; and it must have 
seemed natural to him that the whole labor 
yote should recognize what he had sincerely 
tried to do in its behalf. But the labor vote 
does not wish to be delivered in one solid 
block, even by its most highly accredited 
leader. Many of the prominent men in par- 
ticular unions hold that the real facts of in- 
dustry and of statesmanship do not accord 
with the mere verbiage of party platforms. 
They see that the Denver platform holds out 
an olive branch, so to speak, not merely to 
labor, but to every other element and inter- 
est which might feel itself flattered or con- 
ciliated by cordial recognition. In short, the 
labor vote cannot be delivered to any party 
or candidate. Before this number is in the 
hands of its readers Mr. Hearst will have re- 
turned from Europe and will have held his 
Independence League convention. Mr. 
Bryan had made overtures for the support of 
Mr. Hearst and his newspapers, with the re- 
sult of sharp rejections that seemed to be 
final. As this is written, there was some 
prospect that an independent ticket would 
be launched by the Hearst party, that would 
count for some diversion of votes, particular- 
ly in the State of New York. 


HALF ALOAF 
ust 


ISM AND 


PS 





SAYS HE CAN MITCH IT. CAN HE? 
(Gompers tries to tie up the Labor vote to “ Bryan- 
ism and half a loaf.’’) 
From the Globe (New York). 


i American interest in politics has 
jesser never been wholly monopolized 
‘by the candidates and platforms 
of the big parties, even in Presidential years. 
In the current campaign it is not unnatural 
that more than the usual degree of attention 
should be given to each of those organiza- 
tions which is bidding for the rank of “ third 
party ” in our national politics. It was only 
in the election of four years ago that the 
Socialists took the place long held by the 
Prohibitionists, with the exception of the 
campaign of 1892, when the Populists polled 
a million votes and became for that year the 
“third party”? beyond any question. Both 
the Prohibition and the Socialist parties have 
grown during the past four years, and it 
would be rash to predict which of them will 
poll the larger aggregate vote in the election 
of 1908. But there is another organization 
of whose real strength even less is known, for 
it never before figured in a Presidential con- 
test. We refer to Mr. Hearst’s Independ- 
ence League, which is said to havé some 
semblance of organization in at least thirty- 
eight States of the Union and was summoned 
to meet in a delegate convention at Chicago 
on July 27 and 28. With candidates for 
President and Vice-President in the field, 
how many votes is the League likely to draw 
from Bryan and Kern? It is assumed on all 
sides that the Taft support alienated by the 
Hearst movement will be a negligible quan- 
tity. It is Bryan who will suffer. 


The Republicans, on the other 

Prohibitionist hand, will lose some votes to the 
‘  Prohibitionists, who last month 
nominated Eugene W. Chafin, of Illinois, 
for President, and’ A. S$. Watkins, of Ohio, 
for Vice-President. . Mr. Bryan’s loss to the 
temperance party will be in the form of scat- 
tering votes in certain of the Southern States, 
where the Democratic majorities are out of 
harm’s way. The Prohibitionists, of course, 
look upon the recent remarkable series of 
anti-saloon victories in the South and else- 
where as gains to their cause, yet those vic- 
tories were largely, if not mainly, accom- 
plished by the votes of men who have not al- 
lied themselves with the Prohibition party 
and are as ardent Democrats or Republicans 


? as they ever were. It is impossible for any 


one to say how many votes have been won 
for the national ticket by the advance of State 
prohibition and local option, to a great part 
of which the third-party Prohibitionists have 
contributed little or nothing. The defeat in 
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TEN NESSEE. 


GOVERNOR PATTERSON, OF 


the Tennessee primaries on June 27 of ex- 
Senator Carmack by Governor Patterson was 
in effect an endorsement of the principle of 
local option on the liquor question as op- 
posed to “ State-wide ” prohibition. 


Except for the developments of a 


Affairs > f ; ° 
in the Presidential campaign, this mid- 
“ess summer would be unusually de- 


void of incident in the general range of Amer- 


ican politics and governmental affairs. The 
Georgia Legislature remains in _ session 


through the hot weather, giving special con- 
sideration to the question of redistricting the 
State. The Louisiana lawmakers adjourned 
last month after one of the most interesting 
legislative sessions in the State’s recent his- 
tory. They had passed an anti-race-track 
gambling bill as far-reaching in its operation 
and as hotly contested by the gambling inter- 
ests as was the New York measure so ear- 
nestly championed by Governor Hughes. 
They had also greatly increased the retail 
liquor license throughout the State, and had 
enacted a child-labor law forbidding children 
under fourteen years of age to werk in any 
establishment and limiting the employment of 
all girls between fourteen and eighteen, and 
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all boys between fourteen and sixteen, to the 
hours between 6 A.M and 7 P.M. In the 
North Carolina Democratic Convention Rep- 
resentative William W. Kitchin was nimed 
for Governor after a long deadlock.  Goy, 
Malcolm Patterson, of Tennessee, was te- 
nominated at the Democratic primaries, 
after a spirited contest with ex-Senator Car- 
mack. Other nominations equivalent to elec. 
tions were those of Bert M. Fernalds 
(Republican), for Governor of Maine, and 
Lieut.-Gov. George H. Prouty (Repub- 
lican), for Governor of Vermont. On the 
last day of June Mr. Hearst’s charges of 
fraudulent miscount in the New York mayor- 
alty election of 1905 were thrown out of 
court and Mayor McClellan declared elected 
by a plurality of 2791,—a net gain of 853 
for Hearst. Thus a dispute of nearly three 
years’ duration has at last been set- 
tled by a recount of the ballots under the 
provisions of a special law enacted for the 
purpose by the legislature. 





Should Freight For some months there has been 
Rates Be desultory discussion of a general 
Increased? + : 

increase of freight rates. In the 
middle of July the heads of Eastern railroads 
held a conference in New York to decide 
whether such a program was feasible, and 
the question is now being actively debated in 
the public prints and between the shippers’ 
associations and the freight carriers. The 
railroads are confronted with losses in gross 
earnings running for May and June at the 
rate of about $500,000,000 a year. ‘They 
despair of borrowing money for necessary re- 
newals, extensions, and improvements cn any 
security less desirable than gilt-edged first- 
mortgage bonds, and of these there are prac- 
tically none remaining to offer investors. 

They point to the fact that while the wages 

of their employees have increased about 33% 

per cent. in the past ten years, and the ma 

terials of railroading have increased from 50 

to 100 per cent. in cost, the rates for carrying 

freight have remained the same or have de- 
creased. Our two greatest railroad generals, 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman, are for once 

in accord in their conviction that freight 

rates absolutely must be raised, or wages low- 
ered, if the roads are to have the cash or the 
borrowing power necessary to serve the pub- 
lic properly. Mr. Hill places the annua! 
current requirements of the country’s steal 
transportation lines at $600,000.000, Neither 

Mr. Hill nor Mr. Harriman advocates the 

alternative of reducing wages. ‘They <o not 
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ink the railroad employee is overpaid, and 


ervice for which the country is clamoring 
can only be had by employing good engineers, 
conductors, and dispatchers, and paying them 

ell. Mr. W. C. Brown, of the New York 
‘entral, has given some striking examples of 
vhat a IO per cent. horizontal increase in 
reight rates would mean in added cost of 
articles of consumption,—less than one-twen- 
tieth of one cent to a suit of underwear, less 
‘han one-hundredth of a cent to a $1.50 pair 
cf gloves, 714 cents to a $50 refrigerator, 
less than one-tenth of a cent to a pound of 
butter, a dozen eggs, or a pound of dressed 
poultry,—these figures being calculated for 
the haul from the producing locality to the 
creat distributing centers. 


[~ 


rane 


The manufacturers’ associations 
representing the shippers are 
making a determined fight against 
the proposed increases. “They stand on the 
broad, economic principle that when busi- 
aess is slack, as it is now with the railroads, 
ao good can come from raising prices. “They 
point to their own troubles, with trade 
throughout the country at 50 per cent. to 60 
per cent. of normal, and question their abil- 
ity to pass on to the consumer higher prices 
due to increased cost of transportation. The 
railroad men are themselves by no means 
unanimous in the opinion that higher rates 
are expedient. The Eastern conference ended 
with a more or less vague postponement of 
the advance from October 1 to December 1. 
It looks as if rates would be increased, and 
it they are the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will at once be besieged with appeals 
from manufacturers and shippers for deci- 
sions to the effect that the new tariffs are un- 
reasonable. It is reported that a majority 
of the commission are now of the opinion 
that the proposed action of the railroads will 
be necessary unless there is this fall a sud- 
den and great increase in transportation busi- 
ness, and therefore in gross earnings. 


The 
Shippers’ 
. Contentions. 


Confidence Even while the railroads are 
Re= showing such fearful losses in 
turning. . ° . . 
earnings, there is discernible a 
strong note of returning confidence in busi- 
ness. This was one of the factors in the 
steady advance of the stock market in the lat- 
ter part of July, resulting in the highest 
prices seen since the panic of last October for 
many important securities. The great steel 
industry is reported in better shape, with the 
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United States Steel Corporation operating at 
from 55 to 60 per cent. of its capacity, and 
prices of cotton goods have regained some of 
their loss. But concrete evidence, in the way 
of higher prices for commodities, of returning 
prosperity is less in evidence than a general 
hopeful feeling that the country is in the 
process of righting itself from the bad upset 
of last fall, and that steadier weather is im- 
mediately ahead. ‘To this feeling the very 
satisfactory crop cor Jitions have largely con- 
tributed. Cotton has had excellent weather 
through July, and will be in good shape to 
withstand any untoward weather that may 
come in August and September. The large 
acreage of corn is in very fair condition. The 
Kansas wheat crop is being threshed, and 
the spring wheat of the Dakotas was rescued 
in the middle of July by copious rains from 
the drought that was threatening it. . To the 
North the new wheat lands of Canada prom- 
ise to give an excellent account of themselves 
in the harvest of 1908. 


In all the features of a great ath- 
letic meet, save the attendance of 
spectators in large numbers, the 
Olympic games held in London last month 
were successful beyond all precedent in mod- 
ern times. Representatives of nearly every 
important nationality were among the com- 
petitors, and it has been questioned whether 
even the original Greek games at Elis had 
as many contestants as gathered this year in 
the great Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush which 
a London correspondent described in our last 
number. Although these pages were closed 
for the press before the completion of the 
games, American athletes had already won a 
sufficient number of events to insure a high 
place for the United States in the final score. 
Even if the general victory should not be so 
sweeping as at Athens two years ago, when 
the American team won the championship, 
our athletes at Shepherd’s Bush will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that this year 
they have had far stronger opposition to con- 
tend with, including the athletes of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and Australia. 
The victories of Melvin W. Sheppard in the 
1500-metre race (corresponding to our one- 
mile run); John J. Flanagan in the ham- 
mer throw (establishing a new Olympic rec- 
ord of 170 feet 4% inches) ; Ralph Rose, in 
the shot-put, and Martin Sheridan, in both 
the free-style and Greek-style discus throws, 
make America’s athletic fame secure for an- 
other Olympiad. 


The 
Olympic 
Games. 
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The tene At the celebration of the Quebec 
Looking tercentenary, which began on 
to Quebec. 


July 19 and will continue with 
various exercises throughout the present 
month, the United States was represented by 
Vice-President Fairbanks, who went to Que- 
bec on the battleship New Hampshire, under 
the direct command of Rear-Admiral Cowles, 
representing the American navy. The dedi- 
cation of the historic battlefields took place 
on July 24, in the presence of thousands of 
troops from all parts of the Dominion. War- 
ships of England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Japan, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic were in the harbor and 
participated in the ceremonies. In our issue 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


(Who last month attended the tercentenary cele- 


brations at Quebec.) 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


for July we printed an article giving the 
main features of the program and pointing 
out the international historic significance of 
the event. In this issue of the REVIEW, on 
page 219, we quote what a thoughtful historic 
writer has to say as to the influence of Que- 
bec upon the development of American his- 
tory and national life. In the early future 
we are planning to give our readers another 
article, showing the economic and industrial 
progress of French Canada, an advance 
which has passed comparatively unnoticed 
amid the constant and lavish attention be- 
stowed upon the marvelous agricultural evo- 
lution of the great west of the Dominion. 
The face of the map of Canada changes 
rapidly. Long before the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way is finished,—and as late as July 8 the 
Minister of the Interior announced in the 
Parliament in Ottawa that operations would 
be begun “without delay,’—the legislation 
will doubtless be enacted by which the 
boundaries of the provinces of Quebec, On- 
tario, and Manitoba will be extended to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. 


te The peaceful, orderly progress of 
Revolution in the South American countries 
Paraguay: hich we chronicled last month 
has been replaced in the news of the past few 
weeks from the southern continent by reports 
of war and revolution. In Paraguay, that 
little-known country lying almost at the cen- 
ter of the continent, more than 7000 miles 
from any of our United States ports, there 
has been a real revolution, resulting in a 
complete change of government. On June 
30 the revolt broke out in Asuncion, the capi- 
tal city, and after a week of steady fighting 
in the streets the government troops were 
defeated, the ministers fled for refuge to the 
foreign legations, and the city was put under 
martial law. Dr. Emiliano G. Naveiro, 
Vice-President under the former chief magis- 
trate (Gen. Benigno Ferreya), was pro- 
claimed President, and a new cabinet, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Liberal par- 
ties, installed. It is reported that more than 
400 were killed and as many wounded in the 
fight in the streets of Asuncion. The Argen- 
tine Government at once sent gunboats up 
the river to the Paraguayan capital, osten- 
sibly to insure the safety of the foreign lega- 
tions. It is reported on good authority, how- 
ever, that Argentina has been secretly aiding 
the government forces against the revolution- 
ists, while Brazil is reported to have sym- 
pathized with the latter. This may cause 
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some friction between Argentina and Brazil, 
two governments which have not in recent 
years been very friendly one to the other. 
By the middle of July, our Minister at Uru- 
guay and Paraguay, Mr. Edward C. 
©’Brien, declared the situation had cleared 
and the new government was fast securing 
the adherence and recognition of the country. 


den War and rumors of war made up 
Insurrection the news quite generally from 
‘other important and _ extensive 
areas of Latin-America last month. While 
our neighboring republic, Mexico, may be 
said to be quite peaceful and satisfied under 
the progressive if somewhat arbitrary rule 
of President Porfirio Diaz, occasional revo- 
lutionary outbreaks during the past three or 
four years, particularly in the states border- 
ing on our own country, call attention to the 
activities of a Mexican revolutionary junta 
with headquarters in St. Louis and branches 
in several Texas cities. Just what these re- 
bellions against the Diaz rule are intended 
to secure it is not easy to ascertain. The lat- 
est revolutionary manifestation took place 
in the latter part of June in the provinces 
of Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Durango. Rev- 
olutionary forces attacked several small 
towns near the Texas line, released all the 


jail prisoners, and robbed the banks and post- 
offices. The Mexican Government de- 
nounced these marauders as bandits, and at 
once sent a large force of Rurales to chastise 
them. A number of the revolutionists were 
killed and many more captured near the town 
of Las Vacas, and 1000 guns secreted by 
them were found in a cave. Some bitter 
feeling existed among the local Mexican au- 
thorities, who claim that encouragement was 
given to the insurgents by citizens of Texas. 
It was even rumored that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would ask the United States to pun- 
ish local authorities in certain Texas towns 
for permitting the insurgents to arm and 
equip on Texan territory and retire there 
when pursued by the Rurales. Later, how- 
ever, Senor Mariscal, of the Mexican For- 
eign Department, made a public announce- 
ment expressing entire confidence in the 
friendly and sincere attitude of the United 
States Government and thanking our State 
Department for moving troops to the bound- 
ary to assist in restoring order. 


The New DY resigning his position as Sec- 
President retary of Foreign Relations of 
of Panama. Panama and publicly withdraw- 
ing from the contest for the presidency, Sefior 
Ricardo Arias assured the election of his 
rival, Senor José Obaldia, candidate of the 
opposition to the government. ‘This with- 
drawal, the candidate declared, was dictated 
by “a patriotic desire to prevent the military 
occupation of the republic by the United 
States and to enable the re-establishment of 
a union of political parties.” In the election, 
which was held on July 12, the Arias sup- 
porters generally abstained from voting, and 
the ballots cast were almost unanimously for 
Sefior Obaldia. On the 1st of the present 
month the electors meet in the capitals of the 
seven provinces and cast their official votes 
for the new President. ‘The national assem- 
bly meets on September 1. The people of 
Panama are celebrating the Obaldia victory, 
claiming that it is the first time in the his- 
tory of Latin-American countries that the 
official candidate for the presidency has been 
defeated by the people’s choice. 


Affairs in At has been officially announced 
Cuba and Cen- that on September 1 the provincial 
tral America. Ey ° : 

and municipal elections will be 
held in Cuba for governors of provinces, 
provincial councilmen, alcaldes, and council- 
men. ‘The presidential election will follow 
on December 1, and the inauguration of Pres- 
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ident two months later. A noteworthy event 
in Cuban history during July was the arrival 
in Havana Harbor of the Spanish training 
ship Nautilus, the first Spanish national ves- 
sel to come to Cuba since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The Nautilus received a hearty 
welcome, not only from the Spanish residents 
of Havana, but from the native Cubans as 
well. A small revolt in Honduras during 
early July, in which it was at first believed 
Salvador and Guatemala were implicated, 
thus threatening to precipitate another gen- 
eral Central American war, was put down 
by the government troops after a few days of 
fighting. While there is undoubtedly a good 
deal of unrest throughout Central America, 
there can be no doubt of the completeness 
of the understanding between Mexico and 
the United States and their agreement to 
exert vigorous pressure (when friendly of- 
fices prove ineffective) upon these turbulent 
republics in the interest of a real and per- 
manent peace. On July 17 the gunboat 
Marietta was sent to Puerto Cortez, the 
Honduran port, to be ready in case of an 
outbreak of actual war. 


More By the withdrawal from Ca- 
Trouble for racas of Mr. Jacob Sleeper, who 
vee ae American Chargé 

lad en m g 
d’Affaires in Venezuela since Minister Rus- 
sell returned to this country some weeks ago, 
the relations between President Castro’s 
government and the United States entered on 
a new stage. When, however, on July 9, 
Seftor N. Veloz Goiticoa, Chargé d’Affaires 
of the Venezuelan Legation in Washington, 
received instructions from President Castro 
to return home immediately, diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries were actu- 
ally severed. It is understood that the 
State Department’s action in recalling Mr. 
Sleeper was due in general to President Cas- 
tro’s unwillingness concerning claims pend- 
ing against him by American corporations 
and citizens, and to a further conviction that 
it would be unwise to risk the lives and 
health of our diplomatic representatives in 
a plague-stricken region. ‘The disease, ac- 
cording to latest reports, has not decreased, 
although officially it was stamped out several 
weeks ago. The publication of the official 
correspondence between Mr. Sleeper and Dr. 
Paul, Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, also indicates that Castro’s Foreign 
Office declined to guarantee the protection of 
the American Legation. The Venezuelan 
President has more trouble with Europe fac- 


ing him, and the arrival of two Dutch men- 
of-war in the harbor of La Guayra, late in 
June, to remove the Dutch Minister, was 
taken to indicate the intention of The Hague 
government to press the claims of its citi- 
zens with vigor. Great damage has been 
done to Venezuelan commerce by the plague, 
almost all the ports with which the commerce 
of that country is generally carried on having 
declared a strict quarantine against ships 
from Venezuela. 


Besides the so-called Daylight- 
Saving law referred to on another 
page, the British capital and 
England generally have been interested dur- 
ing the past few weeks in new riotous demon- 
strations of the so-called Suffragettes, the 
dispute in high naval circles between Admiral 
Charles Beresford and Rear-Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott, the sessions of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, the events of the Olympic games 
in the stadium at the Franco-British Expo- 
sition, the effect of the new British Patent 
law, which requires that foreigners holding 
British patents must manufacture the patent- 
ed goods in Great Britain, and the modifica- 
tions made by Parliament in the old-age pen- 
sion scheme of the government. A monster 
demonstration of Suffragettes took place in 
the London streets on July 1. The women 
besieged the House of Commons, and 5000 
policemen were needed to prevent their in- 
vading Parliament House. The occasion 
was the declaration by Premier Asquith that 
the women of Great Britain had shown no 
great desire for the suffrage. This was the 
reply. The Premier refused, however, to 
see a delegation of leaders headed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Some scenes of disorder char- 
acterized the demonstration, including the 
breaking of the windows of Mr. Asquith’s 
official residence, for which offense some 
twenty women were imprisoned. It is evi- 
dent that the Suffragettes are in earnest, 
and however one may regard the justice or 
propriety of their contentions it must be ad- 
mitted that in their campaigns in England 
during the past two or three years, they have 
displayed considerable energy, perseverance, 
and political sagacity. 


The 
English 
Suffragettes. 


The friction in the navy, al- 
though causing a great deal of 
discussion in England, is appat- 
ently not of a serious nature, and is gen- 
erally regarded as merely a movement to 
bring about the downfall of Admiral Beres- 


Other English 
Topics 
of Interest. 
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ford. who has many personal enemies. The 
Pan-Anglican Congress, which is the inter- 
national deliberative body of the Episcopal 
Church, met in Albert Hall, London, dur- 
ing the last week in June. It is a significant 
fact that at the “ sociological session ” all the 
speakers except one displayed a decided social- 
istic tendency. One hundred and fifty arch- 
bishops and bishops, a multitude of minor 
clerzy, and a large assemblage of laymen and 
laywomen attended this congress. The Old- 
Ave Pension bill passed its third reading in 
the House of Commons on July 9. In the 
upper house a number of modifications were 
made. Its fate will probably be decided 
early in the autumn session of the Parlia- 
ment. The Lords are opposed to it in princi- 
ple and form. 


Jauiiead Premier Clémenceau’s narrow 
Another majority on the vote taken on the 
Railroad. question of the purchase by the 

state of the Western Railway probably has- 
tened the adjournment of the Parliament. 
‘The summer session was closed on July 13, 
leaving over until the autumn session the 
final disposition of the government’s measures 
for an income tax, old-age pensions, and the 
restoration of the death penalty. The gov- 
ernment has committed itself to the enact- 
ment of these measures into law, but is pro- 
ceeding with great caution in order not to 
go more rapidly than public opinion. To all 
of these measures there is very strong and in 
some cases organized opposition. By the 
purchase of the Western Railway the repub- 
lic becomes owner of one-fifth of the railway 
mileage within its borders. ‘This particular 
system, comprising 3100 miles of track, had 
been operated so inefficiently, and so much 
corruption had been evident in its manage- 
ment, that the Premier, taking advantage of 
the authority vested in the government by 
law to purchase railroads, carried the meas- 
ure, though with difficulty, through both 
houses of Parliament. M. Clémenceau de- 
nied that the ministry or he himself are par- 
tisans of state ownership. He maintains, 
however, that in self-defense and for the pub- 
lic good a mismanaged public utility such as 
the Western Railway must be taken over by 
the state. It is believed that the Premier 


will use the fact of this purchase to compel 
the other non-state railways to adopt meth- 
ods of working similar to those used by the 
state-owned lines, “‘ Security against abuses ” 
Ic + 19 . ° 

is the Premier’s watchword in the railroad 
problem. 
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iis ital Another question of much greater 

Against’ social and economic import than 

Absinthe. the railway problem has reached 
a critical stage in public consideration in 
France. Late in June a bill was introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies making the sale 
of absinthe a penal offense throughout the 
republic. This bill bears the endorsement 
of thousands of prominent Frenchmen of all 
professions,—military and naval men, law- 
yers, manufacturers, as well as physicians ani 
moralists. It is interesting to note that a 
few days after the introduction of this bill 
in the French Parliament announcement was 
made in Switzerland that the national refer- 
endum on the question of prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe had _ re- 
sulted in a majority of more than 80,000 in 
favor of the prohibition. 


Portugueseand While the Portuguese Cortes and 
Spanish Topics the chief politicians of the coun- 
of Interest. ‘ ° : 

try are still disputing, and many 
of them fighting duels, over ex-Pretnier 
Franco’s indiscretion in making large ad- 
vances of money on the civil list of the royal 
family, and the salaries of government ofh- 
cials, the Portuguese people have been cele- 
brating with enthusiasm the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Oporto uprising against the 
French. The birth of a second son to the 
Spanish royal pair has recalled the attention 
of the world to that interesting Iberian coun- 
try. The new royal baby, who was born 
on June 22, was christened Jaime Leopoldo 
Alejandro Isabelino Enrique Alberto Alfonso 
Victor Juan Pedro Pablo Maria. Americans 
will be interested also to learn that General 
Weyler, formerly Spanish Captain-General 
of Cuba, has at last finished his voluminous 
memoirs of the Cuban war. The book, it is 
expected. will be published before the end 
of the present year, and the Spanish journals 
are predicting that it will make some sensa- 
tional disclosures. — 


ere Immediately after the summer 
me adjournment of the Russian 
Duma, on July 11, Dr. Komia- 

kov, the president, was received in audience 
by the Czar. The monarch expressed satis- 
faction with Parliament’s work, even approv- 
ing the rejection by the Duma of the gov- 
ernment’s naval scheme, saying that the peo- 
ple’s representatives were right in demanding 
a complete program before passing the 
budget. His Majesty sympathized with Par- 
liament’s championship of the university stu- 
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dents and declared himself 
as on the whole satisfied 
with the way the third 
Duma has conducted the 
public business. Just be- 
fore adjourning the Duma 
passed the bill authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of 
$46,000,000 for the war 
budget, sanctioning, also, 
tentatively, the depart- 
ment’s program for the 
expenditure of a further 
$100,000,000 next year. 
The items included in the 
purpose of this bill are the 
construction of fortifica- 
tions of Vladivostok and 
the building of the Amur 
Railway. On the whole, 
despite the assertions of 
competent observers that 
the internal administration 
of the empire is still very 
bad, and despite the high average of execu- 
tions, the western world is disposed to agree 
with Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Minister, when, in reply to some criticism of 
King Edward’s recent visit to the Czar, he 
declared in Parliament: 


Is the system of government in Russia get- 
ting better or is it getting worse? I say, with 
full knowledge of the reports which we have 
been receiving for the last two years, that the 
system of government has been getting emphat- 
ically better. And the evidence is there. There 
is a Duma in Russia to-day. The complaint is 
that it is not elected on a democratic franchise. 
How long has this House been elected on a 
democratic franchise? Within my lifetime the 
change has come to what we should now call a 
democratic franchise. Are there no other coun- 
tries in Europe of high standing whose Parlia- 
ments are not elected on a democratic franchise ? 
You can easily find other instances. Three years 
ago in Russia there was no Duma, constitution, 
or Parliament of this kind. There is to-day a 
Duma which, even if it be not on a demo- 
cratic franchise, criticises the government, votes 
money, and sometimes refuses to vote money, 
and is composed of different parties, some of 
them advanced parties, and many opposed to the 
government. 


. 3 

the Fleet When Rear-Admiral  Sperry’s 

and _ fleet anchors in the fine harbor of 
Australia. 


Auckland, New Zealand, on Au- 
gust 9, it will have begun its homeward voy- 
age very appropriately by making the first 
port of call among the English-speaking peo- 
ples. The entertainment of our sailormen 
by the New Zealand port and their reception 





THE RUSSIAN ROYAL FAMILY AT REVAL. 


(Landing from the yacht Standart on the occasion of the visit of the 
King and Queen of England to Russia, late in June.) 


later by the Australian cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne will direct the attention of Amer- 
icans to Britain’s vast possessions in the South 
Pacific and the progress which has been made 
during the past decade by the people of our 
own speech in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Next month we hope to publish a brief arti- 
cle pointing out the claims of Australia and 
New Zealand upon the interest of the world, 
and in one of our “ Leading Articles” in 
this issue we describe Sydney’s recent progress 
in commerce and wealth. The fleet left San 
Francisco on July 7, according to schedule, 
and arrived on time at Honolulu on July 16. 
After their welcome at Sydney the ships will 
proceed to Melbourne, the capital of the 
commonwealth. The official functions there 
will include a dinner to the senior officers 
of the fleet on August 29 by Governor Car- 
michael, of Victoria; a dinner in Parliament 
House by the Commonwealth government on 
August 30, and a reception to the admirals 
and officers of the visiting fleet by the state 
government in the exhibition building on 
September 2. From Australian waters the 
ships go to Japan. 


In recording the results of the 
Japanese elections of May 15 this 
magazine announced the narrow 
victory of Premier Saionji, but expressed a 
doubt as to his continuance at the head of 
the ministry. The election, as a matter of 
fact, gave the Saionji cabinet but a very brief 
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rene\val of life—only two months. On July 
14 the names of the reorganized body were 
announced as follows 

!vemier—Marquis Katsura, combining also 
the duties of Minister of Finance. 

Secretary of Home Affairs—Baron Hirata. 

foreign Secretary—Count Komura, now Am- 
bassador to England. Until Count Komura’s re- 
turn Viscount Terauchi will act in his stead. 

Department of .Justice—Viscount Okabe. 

Department of Education—Mr. Komatsubara. 

Communications—Baron Goto, president of 
the South Manchurian Railway. 

Agriculture and Commerce—Baron Oura. 


‘The heads of the war and navy depart- 
ments will not be changed. General Ter- 
auchi retains the war portfolio. The changes 
in the ministry are really a matter of indi- 
viduals, not of policies. The Seiyukai, or 
National party, has really been strengthened 
before the country, and Marquis Katsura’s 
return to power must be taken as a personal 
vindication of that statesman rather than as a 
change in’ principle. Katsura was Premier 
during the war with Russia. 


eee questions of finance, re- 
Before the trenchment in armaments, and 
“emigration will continue to fur- 

nish the most pressing problems before the 
Tokio government. Katsura’s return to 
ofhce is really a triumph of the aged Marquis 
Yamagata, whose ideas and policies dictated 
the course of the Russo-Japanese War. Al- 
though, as intimated, the problem of retrench- 
ment in military expenses will press for set- 
tlement, it dees not seem likely, in view o 
Katsura’s elevation to the head of the cabinet, 
that there will be any change in the military 
policy of the government. Indeed, Katsura 
is a much more energetic pro-militarist than 
Saionji, although he has publicly declared him- 
self in favor of retrenchment. It will be 
interesting to note the development of Japa- 
nese politics during the next few months as 
the new Premier discloses his policy with re- 
gard to army extension. The business in- 
terests of the empire and the great masses 
ot the people will probably have to bear an 
increased burden of taxation, although they 
are now taxed to the breaking point. A 
significant announcement was made early in 
July by the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peking. He was instructed by his govern- 
ment to notify the Chinese authorities that 
Japan will not oppose the development of 
Chinese territory in Manchuria. On the 
contrary, she will assist in that work and 
otter no objection to railroad construction. 























VISCCUNT TARO KATSURA. 


(Who has been chosen for a second time as Premier 
of Japan.) 


Exactly what has happened in 
Persia the outside world does not 
know. Conflicting reports of al- 
ternate progressive and reactionary triumphs, 
however, agree in these main points: Ever 
since two years ago, when the present Shah, 
who is a rather weak and irresolute man, 
granted the people a Parliament (called by 
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** HOW CAN JAPAN HELP BEING NARROW-MINDED ? 
(When she is being squeezed between Uncle Sam 
and John Chinaman.) 

From the Japan Current (Seattle). 
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the Persians a Mejliss), there have been dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how far the power 
of this body extended. Successive changes of 
ministry have followed rapidly, the Parlia- 
ment charging the ministers with using arbi- 
trary power. Finally some months ago a list 
of alleged breaches of the constitution was 
drawn up and the Shah asked to correct them 
in order to restore public confidence. The 
monarch, however, declared that he was the 
friend of the constitution, and charged the 
leaders of Parliament with conspiring against 
the throne. It seems that the great majority 
of the people, led by the priests, are with the 
Mejliss and against the throne. The mon- 
arch, however, has organized a strong body 
of cossacks, commanded by Russian officers 
and (it is intimated) directed and paid for 
from St. Petersburg. 


Late in June the Shah sent troops 
to the Parliament House to arrest 
certain alleged conspirators. Par- 
liament refused to surrender these, and a bat- 
tle ensued, resulting finally in the destruction 
of the Parliament House by cossacks and the 
loss of nearly 2000 lives. The Shah then dis- 
solved Parliament, and at latest reports quiet 
reigned in Teheran, the capital, although 
there was further rioting at Tabriz and other 
cities. The separation of Persia into Russian 
and British spheres of influence has been rec- 
ognized ever since the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment. Considerable restiveness, however, 
has become evident in British diplomatic cir- 
cles and in the Parliament at Westminster 
itself over what British Liberals are calling 
Russian bad faith in the Persian Shah’s con- 
flict with his people. Whether or not, as is 
reported, King Edward and the Czar dis- 
cussed the Persian matter at their recent 
Reval meeting, it would appear that the gov- 
ernments of St. Petersburg and London are 
in complete understanding in the matter. 
And yet this does not prevent popular sym- 
pathy in Great Britain from being entirely 
with the Persian revolutionists. 


Attack on 
the New 
Parliament. 


Sie: 2 conquest of the air goes on 
Navigating apace. During the past two or 
the Air. 

three months there have been 

more successful experiments in aerial naviga- 
tion, probably, than in the world’s entire his- 
tory before that time. These triumphs have 
been made by all of the three principal forms 
of air-navigating machines,—the aeroplane, 
or flying-machine proper; the dirigible bal- 
ioon, and the airship, which is to a certain 
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extent a combination of the other two models, 
The aeroplane of Henri Farman, the French 
aeronaut, who is now in this country, made 
a record in the south of France on July 6 by 
flying for more than eleven miles, at a height 
of twenty-two feet above the earth, remain- 
ing in the air for more than twenty minutes, 
There has been a number of noteworthy 
achievements with the dirigible balloon, the 
form which is now being experimented with 
by the war departments of America and a 
number of European countries. On July 4 
an interesting test race of these craft started 
from Chicago. The Fielding-San Antonio 
balloon, after twenty-four hours in the air 
in variable winds, landed at West Shefford, 
Quebec, having covered in that time a dis- 
tance of 825 miles, 


Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
however, the German aeronaut, 
with his airship has secured the 
supremacy in the actual mastery of the air. 
On July 1 this great air vessel (a cigar- 
shaped craft over 400 feet long and 4g feet 
at its greatest width) left its “ garage” at 
Friedrichshafen on the German shore of 
Lake Constance and immediately rose to a 


The Triumph 
of Count 
eppelin, 
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height of 1000 feet, attaining later a maxi- 
mum height of over 2500 feet. It sailed over 
the lake, then turned into Switzerland, 
crossed four of the cantons, performed cer- 
tain evolutions at the command of its steers- 
man over the city of Lucerne, circumnavi- 
gated above Lake Lucerne, and then retraced 
its course to Lake Constance, returning and 
gliding into its shed without a jar. The 
voyage, which was under the personal con- 
duct of Count von Zeppelin himself, lasted 
over twelve hours and covered a total dis- 
tance of more than 250 miles. Besides the 
master, the balloon had as passengers the 
King and Queen of Wirtemberg, and a crew 
of fourteen men. Count Zeppelin’s success 
has set the governments of the world to 
thinking what might happen with a machine 
like this in case of war. Diplomacy has al- 
ready begun to give itself a great deal of 
concern over aerial navigation. Indeed, it is 
announced from London that the British 
War Office and Admiralty are convinced 
that Zeppelin’s triumph has “ actually threat- 
ened England’s inviolability.” The fact that 
Count Zeppelin is a German, that the Berlin 
government appropriated $100,000 to pay the 
expenses of his experiments, and that Kaiser 
Wilhelm sent the aeronaut an enthusiastic 
personal telegram complimenting him on his 
triumph has not added to the sense of security 
in the British mind. 


Saving Daylight That the ordinary working-day 

by Actof during the summer in Great 
Parliament. Britain is at least an hour late 
seems to be the almost unanimous opinion 
of Englishmen, and to remedy this there is 
under consideration by Parliament a “ Day- 
light Saving” bill, which has already been 
unanimously approved by the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider it. This bill, 
which was introduced last February, has pro- 
voked much discussion in both business and 
scientific circles, as it aims to alter the habits 
of the people by a change of the time-stand- 
ard during the summer months. It provides 
for setting forward the clocks throughout the 
kingdom by twenty minutes on each of the 
four Sundays in April, and then back again 
a corresponding amount on each of the four 
Sundays in September, the effect being a gain 
of eighty minutes for the clock over the sun 
during the summer months. In this way it 
is claimed that the hours of business would 
be better accommodated to the hours of sun- 
light and there would be a great saving in 
daylight, in addition of course to the saving 





COUNT FERDINAND ZEPPELIN, 


(Who has made a noteworthy voyage in his vast air- 
ship, remaining aloft for more than twelve hours.) 


in the expense of artificial illumination. The 
idea, in short, is to have offices now opening 
at 10 o'clock open at 8.40, but so to change 
the clocks that the usual time would be indi- 
cated. The advocates of the measure call 
attention to the great hygienic benefits to be 
gained by working in the earlier hours of the 
day, and the more even distribution of sun- 
light over the weking-day, as well as the 
increased economy in gas and electricity. Of 
course no change in the hours of labor so 
far as the length of a working-day is in- 
volved, but the innovation is so radical that 
it has aroused expressions of opinion from 
all classes of society, especially the electric- 
light and gas companies. 


Some Lhe step seems one to be taken 

of the rather by social action than by 
Benefits. J esislatio d the argument i 
egislation, an argum is 

advanced that the bill is in the interest of the 
city workers, such as clerks, rather than for 
the more strenuous toilers, such as farm la- 
borers, factory employees, dock and railway 
hands, who from necessity if not from choice 
are compelled to use the early hours of the 
morning at present, if not in actual work 
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at least in going to or preparing for it. The 
natural reply to the reformers, of course, is 
that the British should follow the example 
of Continental Europe and India and adjust 
their business and social affairs with due re- 
gard to the sun. Accordingly, Sir David 
Gill, the celebrated astronomer, suggests that, 
instead of changing the time, the people 
of their own will change their habits, and 
that a beginning be made by having the Bank 
of England open at 9 A. M. from April 1 to 
the end of September, instead of at 10, as is 
customary. Such an example of necessity 
would be followed by the business establish- 
ments of the city and would soon be taken 
up by manufacturers and other employers 
throughout the country. 


As opposing such a progressive 


And : : 
Oberg, SteP there is the somewhat unique 
yece"™ syectacle of British scientists, es- 


pecially the astronomers, rallying in defense 
of the present standard time and calendar 
and condemning any disturbance of standard 
time either in general or in its use by Great 
Britain. For it must be remembered that the 
standard time for the entire world is based 
upon the meridian of Greenwich, and most 
civilized countries employ time which differs 
from that of Greenwich by an even hour. 
England takes great pride in being the 
source of universal time, and consequently 
any attack on the integrity or the principle of 
standard time, which for the facilitating of 
all forms of business is a demonstrated suc- 
cess, would come with a peculiarly bad grace 
from England. ‘To-day the time of a cable- 
gram, no matter from how distant a point 
it is transmitted, can be understood immedi- 
ately, and a man may traverse the world over 
without changing the minute hand of his 
watch. Sir David Gill writes that “If the 
new so-called ‘ British time’ proposed by the 
bill is introduced, this world-wide agreement 
will be upset and the intercommunication of 
the world will be thrown into confusion.” 


International “& great deal of credit and respect 
Work of the is due the Young Men’s Chris- 
‘ ‘ tian Association for its effective 
work in the cause of public morality and 
progress the world over. The young Ameri- 
can especially in all parts of the globe is its 
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care. Anticipating the opportunities for d’s- 
order and license when the American fleet 
reaches Yokahoma in October, the associa- 
tions of that port and of Tokio have been 
circulating a petition against allowing Geis|\a 
dances and saké or other strong drink at tiie 
enterta'‘nments for the men. ‘The idea has 
already received hearty endorsement from 
several influential Japanese and Americans, 
and it now seems probable that the i imperial 
authorities will heed the petition and issue 
the necessary regulations. 


In the interest of the immigrants, 
also, the Y. M. C. A. has exerted 
itself nobly. The problem of the 
immigrant has become especially acute in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where so many igno- 
rant foreigners work in the mines and facto- 
ries. In a large degree they have remained 
isolated from the rest of the population and 
have seen only the worst phases of American 
political and social life. The Pennsylvania 
Y. M. C.A,, realizing the magnitude of the 
task, has had a special commission at work 
to study this subject. Investigations were 
made by Dr. Peter Roberts, who has an ex- 
pert knowledge of conditions in the mining 
regions of the State. Some months ago it 
was decided that Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
who has an intimate acquaintance with the 
immigrants of every race, should head an ex- 
pedition of American young men to study the 
problem abroad, to get a viewpoint of the 
immigrant, to know something about his his- 
tory, and above . to study as far as possible 
his language. Steiner sailed early in 
June as the aed of this expedition. The 
men are now traveling, chiefly afoot, through 
the whole immigrant territory, living among 
the peasants and trying to keep themselves in 
touch with the people who make up such a 
large portion of the population of Pennsy|- 
vania. The young men will be gone a year, 
and upon their return they will take up social 
work among the immigrants and endeavor to 
bring them in touch with the best there is in 
American social and religious life. Consid- 
ering the many outgivings on the immigra- 
tion “problem,” it is a singular fact that 
this is practically the first definite effort to 
meet the situation fairly and cope with it in 
a reasonable and scientific spirit. 


Studying and 
Aiding the 
Immigrant. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 21 to July 20, 1908.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


June 23.—Georgia Democrats select unin- 
structed delegates to Denver and nominate 
Joseph, M. Brown for Governor, ratifying the 
primaries of June 4....The Louisiana Senate, 
by a vote of 21 to 19, p passes the Locke Anti- 
Racing bill prohibiting all forms of race gam- 
bling, the bill having already been passed by the 
lower house. 

June 23—Iowa Democrats ratify the nomina- 
tion of F red E. White, the primary candidate for 
Governor. 

June 27—In the Tennessee Democratic pri- 
maries, Gov. Malcolm R. Patterson defeats ex- 
United States Senator E. W. Carmack for the 
nomination to the governorship by a majority of 
7500; Governor Patterson represents local op- 
tion and ex-Senator Carmack State-wide pro- 
hibition. 

June 29.—North Carolina Democrats nominate 
Congressman William Walton Kitchin for Gov- 
ernor and instruct their delegates to Denver for 
William J. Bryan....The Louisiana Assembly 
passes the Shattuck-Gay bill for a higher license. 

June 30.—A jury in the New York Supreme 
Court. by direction of the court, throws out Wil- 
liam R. Hearst’s charges of fraudulent miscount 
in the mayoralty election of 1905 and declares 
McClellan elected by a plurality of 2791, being a 
net gain of 863 for Hearst....The close of the 
fiscal year finds a deficit in the United States 
Treasury of approximately $60,000,000 compared 
with a surplus one year ago of more than $84,- 
000,000.... William H. Taft completes his last 
day’s service as Secretary of War....The ap- 
pointment of W. Cameron Forbes to be vice- 
governor of the Philippine Islands is announced 
at Washington....Maine Republicans nominate 
Bert M. Fernalds for Gover- 
nor. 

July 1—Montana Demo- 
crats instruct their Denver 
delegation for Bryan....Gen. 
Luke E. Wright takes the 
oath of office as Secretary of 
War. succeeding William H. 
Taft....Vermont Republic- 
aus nominate Lieut.-Gov. 
George A. Prouty for Gover: 
nor. 

July 2—President Roose- 
velt appoints Col. William L. 
Marshall chief of engineers 
of the army. 


July 6.—President Roose- 
velt appoints Milton D. Purdy 
United States district judge 
to succeed Judge Lochren, of 
Minnesota. 


July 7—The Democratic 
National Convention meets 
at Denver and adopts 
resolutions of respect to the 


THE AUDITORIUM 


memory of Grover Cleveland....President 
Roosevelt directs an inquiry into the protest of 
New England manufacturers that they are dis- 
criminated against in the purchase of khaki uii- 
forms for the army. 


July 8. 
tion at Denver a demonstration lasting an hour 
and twenty-eight minutes follows the mention of 
W. J. Bryan’s name....The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Republican ‘National Committee elects 
Frank H. Hitchcock chairman. George R. Shel- 
don treasurer, and Arthur I. Vorys manager of 
the Ohio campaign. 


July 10—William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, and 
John W. Kern, of Indiana, are nominated for 
President and Vice- President by the National 
Democratic Convention at Denver. 

July 14.—The Democratic National Committee 
adopts a campaign-fund publicity plan suggested 
by the candidates. 

July 15.—Maine Democrats nominate Obadiah 
Gardiner for Governor. 

July 16.—The Prohibitionist National Conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, nominates Eugene W. 
Chafin, of Illinois, for President, and A. S. Wat- 
kins, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 

July 18—Candidate Taft declares that the Re- 
publican National Committee will not accept 
campaign contributions from corporations. 

July 20—The national monetary commission 
meets at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 





June 21.—A great demonstration for woman 
suffrage is held in Hyde Park. London. ...Nine- 
teen persons are sentenced to death by court- 
martial in various parts of Russia. 





AT DENVER WHILE THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION WAS IN SESSION. 
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June 23.—A resolution in favor of the union 
of South Africa is carried in the Transvaal 
Legislative Assembly. 

June 24—A heated debate on Congo affairs 
takes place in the Belgian Parliament. ...The 
Russian Senate decides that the members of the 
Constitutional Democrats and other unrecog- 
nized parties cannot hold offices in the zemstvos 
or municipal councils. 

June 26.—The French Senate, by a vote of 155 
to 118, passes the bill to buy and operate the 
Western Railway....The Shah of Persia issues 
a proclamation Ceclaring martial law....A con- 
gress on the civil rights and the suffrage for 
women is opened in Paris....The new session 
of both houses of the Prussian Diet is opened. 

June 27.—The Shah of Persia issues a rescript 
dissolving Parliament....The Council of the 
Russian Empire, by a large majority, votes the 
four battleships refused by the Duma. 

June 28.—Municipal elections in Panama and 
Colon result in a victory for the partisans of 
General Obaldia....A mass-meeting of Repub- 
licans in Lisbon demands a vigorous investiga- 
tion of the advances of money to the royal fam- 
ily and the alleged misuse of public funds in the 
reign of King Carlos. 

June 30.—The Russian Duma votes $46,000,- 
coo for military needs and tentatively approves 
another loan of $100,000,00 for the period of 
1QO0Q-'IT. 

July t—Gen. Ramon Caceres takes the oath 
of office as President of Santo Domingo. 

July 4—Ricardo Arias, the Constitutionalist 
leader in Panama, resigns as a candidate for 
the presidency....The Russian ministry decides 
to present in the Duma a bill providing for work- 
ingmen’s insurance.... The Japanese cabinet 
formally resigns. 

July 5—The Paraguayan revolutionists, hav- 
ing overthrown the government. appoint Dr. 
Emiliano Gonzale Naveiro President. 

July 11.—The Russian Duma adjourns. 

July 12—Sefior José Domingo Obaldia is 
elected President of Panama by a large vote... 
The Emperor of Japan summons Count Kat- 
sura to discuss the formation of a new cabinet. 

July 13.—The French Parliament adjourns, 
leaving the bills for an income tax, old-age pen- 
sions, and the restoration of the death penalty 
until the next session. 

July 14——A hundred persons are arrested i 
Russian Poland in.a plot against the life of oe 
Nicholas. 

July 18—Gen. Osman Pacha, Turkish com- 
mander at Monastir, is assassinated by an officer 
connected with the “ Young Turkey ” movement. 

July t9—The King of Servia provides for the 
formation of a coalition ministry. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


agree to send 


June 21.—The European powers 
and 


a warship to Tangier to protect the lives 
property of foreigners. 

June 23.—Because of the failure of the United 
States to obtain satisfaction from President 
Castro of various claims, the Secretary of the 
American Legation in Venezuela leaves Cara- 
cas, where there is now no American diplomatic 
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.Japan withdraws opposition 
to the construction of the Hsin-Min-Tun & 
Fakomen Railway, and promises to aid China 
in the development of Manchuria. 

June 24.—The schoolship Nautilus, the |irst 
Spanish ‘war vessel to visit Havana since the 
Spanish-American War, arrives in that harjor 
and is warmly welcomed. 

June 29.—The United States War Department 
orders troops to the Mexican border to preserve 
order and prevent any violation of the neutrality 
laws. 

June 30.—The British Foreign Office refuses 
to surrender to the Persian authorities the retu- 
gees at the legation at Teheran and protests to 
the Shah of Persia against the stationing of 
troops near its builcing. 

July 5.—Dutch colonists petition their home 
government that steps be taken to bring about 
improved relations with Venezuela. 

July 8—Nicaraguan troops are ordered to aid 
the Honduran Government to put down rebel- 
lion. 

July 9—The Venezuelan Chargé d’Affaires in 
Washington is recalled by President Castro, thus 
completely severing diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Venezuela. 

July t1—Honduras and Nicaragua institute 
suits before the Central American Court of Jus- 
tice against Salvador and Guatemala, charging 
the defendant countries with promoting the 
revolution in Honduras and aiding Nicaraguan 
refugees. 

July 18.—President Falli¢res, of France, starts 
on a trip to Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. 

July 19—China. appoints the Governor of 
Mukden province to visit the United States and 
thank the Government for the restoration of 
part of the Boxer indemnity. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


June 21.—A_bomb is thrown into a train at a 
station near Calcutta, India; three persons ire 
severely injured....Four new cases of plague 
are reported at Port-of-Spain. 

June 22.—Floods in China cause great de- 
struction of crops....Leon Delagrange, the 
French aeronaut, makes an aeroplane record by 
flying a distance of eighteen kilometers (a little 
more than eleven miles) in sixteen and one-half 
minutes... .F ire destroys a_great part of the 
business section of Three Riv ers, Quebec; the 
loss is estimated at over $1,000,000....A second 
son is born to King Alfonso of —.:: she 
torpedo laboratory at the Newport, R. L, naval 
training station is destroyed by an explosion of 
chemicals. ... Twenty-four members of the ma- 
nila paper combination are fined $2000 each for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 


representative... 


June 23.—The Sir Leoline Jenkins Science 
Laboratories at Oxford, England, are opened.... 
Mr. Clark-Kennedy, an oe is cap- 


tured by Moors ¢ 


The Spanish Prone fy Larache is "sunk off 
Ximiela; thirty-five persons are lost. 
June 24—A thanksgiving service is held in 


in connection with 
the thank-offering 
The new French 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the Pan-Anglican Congress ; 
fund amounts to $1,666,040. ... 
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steerable war balloon Republique makes a suc- 
cessful ascent near Nantes. 

June 26—The funeral of ex-President Grover 
Cleveland is held at Princeton, N. J... .Fifteen 
persons are killed and 270 injured in a collision 
of trains on the Bombay & Baroda Railway, 
India....In the race for schooners at Kiel, Ger- 
many, the Hamburg wins, the Meteor, with Em- 
peror William at the helm, being second....A 
monutnent in memory of the late Senator Hoar 
is unveiled at Worcester, Mass. 

June 27—The business quarter of Frederiks- 
stad, Norway, is destroyed by fire. 

June 28.—In a wreck of the Winnipeg express 
of the Canadian Pacific line in Ontario, Canada. 
seventeen persons are hurt, two fatally....A 
bom) explosion in Barcelona kills a policeman. 
.... [he ninth biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs meets in Bos- 
ton. 

June 29.—Count Zeppelin’s airship, in a flight 
over Lake Constance, remains in the air six 
hours and forty-five minutes at an average speed 
of thirty-four and one-half miles an hour.... 
The balloon Cognac, owned by the Swiss Aero 
Club, succeeds in crossing the Alps....The Na- 
tional Educational Association begins its annual 
convention at Cleveland....Plans for a sixty- 
two story building in New York City are filed 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

June 30.—Mrs. Phillip N. Moore, of St. Louis, 
is elected president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs....The International Council 
of Congregational Churches meets in Edinburgh. 


July 1—Count Zeppelin breaks the world’s 
record for airship flight, remaining in the air 
twelve hours, at an average speed of thirty-four 
miles... . A receiver is appointed for the Nor- 
folk & Southern Railroad on petition of the 
Trust Company of America joined by the rail- 
road....The death sentence of Harry Orchard 
for complicity in the murder of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg. of Idaho, is commuted to life im- 
prisonment. 

July 2—About 300 miners are killed as the re- 
sult of a gas explosion in the Rikovski mine, 
Russia....The Russ, at one time the leading 
Liberal newspaper of Russia, suspends publica- 
tion because of financial difficulties. 

July 3—A mine explosion at Las Esperan- 
zas, Mexico, imprisons twenty men... .Fire fol- 
lowing an explosion of fireworks in a Cleveland 
store causes the death of seven persons. 

July 5.—One-third of the city of Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, is destroyed by fire. , 

July 6—Nearly 50,000 mill employees in the 
Pittsburg district return to work....Henri Far- 
man’s aeroplane wins the prize of $2000 offered 
by M. Armengaud for a trip lasting fifteen min- 
utes....A papal document is issued making im- 
portant changes in the government of the Roman 
church....The United Mine “Vorkers of Amer- 
ica call a strike of all union miners in Alabama. 
....Nine deaths are recorded from the heat in 
New York City....Commander Peary’s Arctic 
ship, the Roosevelt, starts on a North Pole ex- 
pedition, 

_ July 7—German cars win the first three places 
in the automobile race for the Grand Prix at 
Dieppe....Fifteen battleships of the Atlantic 


fleet sail from San Francisco for Honolulu on 
the trip around the world; the Nebraska is de- 
tained at Quarantine by an outbreak of scarlet 
fever on board. 

July 8—Fire on the water front of East Bos- 
ton causes a loss estimated at more than $3,000,- 
0009. 

July -o.—Fourteen lives are lost by the col- 
lapse of a new bridge building over the Rhine 
at Cologne....The directors of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad declare a dividend at the full 
dividend rate....A successful test of wireless 





GOVERNOR HASKELL, OF OKLAHOMA. 


(Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions at 
Denver.) 


telephony is made between New York City and 
Newark, N. J. 


July 10—The Cunarder Lusitania becomes the 
first 25-knot steamer on the Atlantic, having 
made an average speed for the western trip of 
25.01 knots, and having also made a single day’s 
run of 643 knots....Paris contractors vote to 
order a general lockout, owing to strikes and 
boycotts by workingmen....Seven persons are 
killed and nine injured in a railroad collision in 
Alberta, Western Canada. ...The Brooklyn sing- 
ers visiting Germany are received by the Crown 
Prince and Princess at Potsdam. 


July 11—The “all big gun” battleship, the 
South Carolina, is launched at Philadelphia. 
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Copyright, 1907, Pach Bros., 


(The Rt. Rey. Henry C. Potter, who died on July 
21, was perhaps the most widely known bishop of 
the American Episcopal Church.) 


July 12—In a test of the new high-pressure 
fire system in New York City a stream is thrown 
to the roof of a seventeen-story building. 

July 13—Thirty men are drowned in a gale 
off the Spanish coast, three vessels being lost. 

..Forest fires in New York. Maine, and New 
Hampshire do great damage....The Olympic 
Games are opened by King Edward at the Sta- 
dium, Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

July 14—The name of the San Jacinto Na- 
tional Forest is changed to the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest in honor of the late ex-President. 

July 15—The United States battleship Ne- 
braska rejoins the Atlantic fleet, which is near 
Honolulu....The Prince of Wales leaves Ports- 
mouth for ‘Quebec on board the /ndomitable. 

July 16.—The Atlantic battleship fleet reaches 
the harbor of Honolulu.... Twenty-five persons 
are drowned by the founding of a pleasure 
launch in a typhoon on Manila Bay....An earth- 
quake in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia causes much 
destruction of property. 

July 19—The celebration of the Quebec ter- 
centenary is formally begun....Showers break 
the drought in Maine....The balloon Chicago 
wins the endurance and distance prizes in the 
race from St. Paul. 

OBITUARY. 

June 21.—Capt. Lorenzo Dow Baker, founder 
of the United Fruit Company, 68. 

June 22—M. Rimski-Korsakov, the Russian 
composer of opera. 

June 23.—Charles Payne Sears, the artist, 44. 

.Charles Burke Jefferson, eldest son of the 
comedian Joseph Jefferson, 57.... William Bate- 
man Leeds, formerly president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 47. 
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June 24.—Grover Cleveland, ex-Preside:it of 
the United States, 71 (see page 188)....Sir 
William Vallance Whiteway, ex- Premic: of 
Newfoundland, 81. 

June 26.—Representative William H. Parker, 
of South Dakota, 61....Vice-Admiral Charles 
Regnault de Prémesnil. of the French navy, 71. 

.Lieut.-Col. Ammon A. Augur, U. S. A, 
promoted for bravery at San Juan Hill, 55. 


June 28.—Robert T. Nevin, the Pittsburg pub- 
lisher and oil operator, 88. 

June 29.—Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, former- 
ly British Ambassador to Germany, 71 

July 1—George H. Daniels, formerly general 
passenger agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road, 66....Rear-Admiral Charles H. Rockwell, 
U. S. N., retired, 68....Prof. Alexander V. G. 
Allen, of the Episcopal Theological School of 
Cambridge, Mass., 67. 

July 2—Murat Halstead, a leader in are 
can journalism, 79 (see page IQI)....Gen. 
George Sherman Batcheller, judge of the inter- 
national tribunal of Egypt, 72. 

July 3—Joel Chandler Harris, journalist and 
author, 60 (see page 214)....Rear-Admiral 
Charles M. Thomas, U. S. N., retired, who com- 
manded the second squadron of the battleship 
fleet on the cruise around the Horn, 62. 

July 4—Count Nicholas Pavolitch Ignatiey, 
the Russian general and diplomatist, 70. 

July 5.—Jonas Lauritz Edemil Lie, the Nor- 
wegian poet and novelist, 75. 

July 9.—Judge Charles Alvord Bishop, of the 
Iowa Supreme Court, 54. 

July 11—Rt. Rev. Alfred A. Curtis, vicar- 
general of the archdiocese of Baltimore and for- 
merly Roman Catholic bishop of Wilmington, 
Del., 77. 

July 12.—Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, founder of 
a system of Sunday-school instruction, 7o. 

July 13.—Count de Merode, president of the 
Belgian Senate....Col. George Bliss Sanford, 
United States Cavalry, retired, 66. 

July 14—Dr. William Mason, the musician, 
79....Prof. Frederic Louis Otto Roehrig, the 
German Orientalist and composer, 89. 

July 15.—Gen. Rafael Portuondo, the Cuban 
revolutionist. 

July 16—Hugh McCurdy, former head of the 
Knights Templar in the United States, 79. 

July 17.—Ex-Justice Howard Douglass, of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, 61....Ralph O. Williams, 
writer and lexicographer, 70. 

July 18—Sefior James Nuno, composer of the 
Mexican national anthem....Mrs. Hannah 
Louisa Whitman Heyde, last " surviving sister 
of the poet. Walt Whitman, 84. 

July 19.—William Winslow gy the re- 
tired New York banker, 75... Joachim 
Elmendorf, D.D., of the Taha There i, 81. 

.Dr. Frank Kraft, of Cleveland, secretary ol 
the American Institute of Homeopathy. | 
nacio Veintemilla, ex-President of —* By is: 

..Capt. Henry McCrea, U. S. N., 5 

July 20.—Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, ot the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 69....Prof Louis Dyer. lec- 
turer and author, 57.. ..Anecito Garcia Menocal, 
a_ well-known civil engineer attached to the 
United States Navy, 72. 
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From the Dispatch (Columbus). From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver). 
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the IT WAS ALL “ CUT AND DRIED.” 





From the Post (Denver). ; 
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“ EVERMORE ! ° 
From the Brooklyn Bagle (New York). 
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Bityan: * Let's see, have I overlooked anybody ?” 








From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 
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AFTER EIGHT LONG YEARS! 
A reconciliation at Denver which means a hot race for the White House. 
Irom the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS AS AUCTIONEER: “ SOLD!” YES, SOMEBODY’S SOLD. : 
I'rom the Herald (New York). 
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KERN—IS INJEANNY HIS’N—IS HE HER’N? 

















DISCHARGED WITHOUT HONOR, 
Irom the Herald (New York). 
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No: 1, THE ItWO EVILS. 


BALAAM BRYAN. 


“What have I done unto thee that thou hast smit- 
ten me these three times? ’’—Numbers «rvxii., 28. 

{The management of the Sun has consented, at 
my request, to allow me to present to its readers 
my personal conception of the situation now con- 
fronting the American voter. ‘To-day is given what 
is assumed to be the picture in the mind of the 
voter who feels it his duty to vete the Democratic 
ticket. My individual opinion is that, had Mr. Bry- 
an climinated himself iwo years ago, some man of 
the type of Johnson or Folk could have gotten all 
the original party vote and enough Roosevelt-made 
Democrats to win over Mr. Taft or any other Repub- 
lican, Roosevelt excepted. Mr. Bryan’s free-silver 
record and his government-ownership pronuncia- 
mento make the donkey who dreads the sword of 
fire tremble at the third wallop. In to-morrow’s Sun 
I will illustrate my idea of the dilemma of the man 
who contemplates jumping from the fire into the fry- 
ing-pin by voting for Mr. Taft. The question is, Of 
the two evils—which ?—McKee Barclay. ] 
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9 
THE STOLEN BLESSING. 

“The hands are the hands of Roosevelt, but the 
voice is the voice of Aldrich.’’-. 

[Yes.erday the Sun published a cartoon of Balaam 
Bryan asked by the ass, ‘‘ What have I done uato 
thee that thou hast smitten me these three times?” 
The picture appealed to those who object to Bryan’s 
nomination. The cartoon io-day presents the situa- 
tion ignored by the man who is willing to vote the 
Republican ticket because he considers Taft’s elec- 
tion the lesser of two evils and is willing to over- 
look conditions existing in the Republican party. 
This allegory shows the deception pzrac-iced on Isaac 
(*Unele Sam’) by Rebecca (‘* the Republican 
party’), who is putting forward her son Jacob 
(“the Aldrich System”) to receive the blessing in- 
tended for Esau (‘the Roosevelt policies ’’).] 


I'rom the Sun (Baltimore). 

















THEORY. AND 


PRACTICE, 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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DESIGN FOR ANOTHER STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 
From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 
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JJam holier than thou J 

















~ DESIGN OF THE WINDOW THAT COLONEL GUFFEY 
ANOTHER OF THOSE CONVENTIONS. WISHES HE HAD PRESENTED TO MR. BRYAN. 
From the Press (New York). From the Sun (Baltimore). 





























STILL SHRIEKING. 
From the Globe (New York). 
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TWO GENTLEMEN FROM .INDIANA—-WHY NOT? 
From the Times (Denver). 
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ANOTHER PORCH CAMPAIGN. 
From the Journal (Detroit). 
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THE PROHIBITIONIST “ STEAM ROLLER.” 
| From the Herald (Washington). 
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“SPIRITS FROM THE PAST—“ Where is the Old Democratic Party ?” 
BRYAN—“See Inside.” 

















JEALOUS—YES ? 


From the Post (Denver). 


SPIRITS FROM THE Past: ‘“ Where is the old 
Democratic party ?-’ 
Bryan: ‘ See inside.” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 
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JAMES S. SHERMAN, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY WILLIAM E. WEED. 
(Managing Editor of the Utica Herald-Dispatch.) 


N nominating James Schoolcraft Sherman, 
Representative in Congress from the 
‘Twenty-seventh New York District, as the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, the 
Chicago convention was influenced largely 
by the opinions of Mr. Sherman’s Republican 
colleagues in Congress. They were con- 
vinced that no other man talked of for the 
second place on the ticket possessed in greater 
measure the qualifications of ability, training, 
and experience, both for the work of the 
campaign and for the duties of the Vice- 
Presidential office. ‘They first suggested Mr. 
Sherman’s candidacy, and they consistently 
and cordially advocated his nomination 
throughout the ante-convention discussion of 
candidates. It was their sustained and vig- 
orous support in the convention, backed by 
consideration of the strength Mr. Sherman 
would give to the ticket, especially in New 
York, that finally brought about his nomina- 
tion on the first ballot, by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 

This influence in Mr. Sherman’s behalf 
was personified when Speaker Cannon un- 
expectedly appeared in the convention hall, 
took the platform, and told the delegates, 
with his characteristic: force and directness, 
why Mr. Sherman, with whom he had 
worked nearly twenty years in Congress, 
would make a good candidate and a good 
Vice-President,—an incident unique in the 
history of national conventions. 

The reason for all this confidence and 
good-will on the part of those who have 
been close to Mr. Sherman in public affairs 
is found in the man himself and in his 
career as a legislator. In him are joined a 
personality that rarely fails to win friendly 
regard and a record of public service, whose 
value, while recognized generally, is best un- 
derstood by the men who earnestly and 
effectively advocated his nomination at 
Chicago. 

As in the case of Mr. Taft, his companion 
on the Republican ticket, Mr. Sherman’s 
public career has fitted him peculiarly for the 
office for which he has been named. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1886, from the 





district comprising the counties of Oneida 
and Lewis, and afterward Oneida and Her- 
kimer, now the ‘wenty-seventh New York 
District, and with the exception of the two 
years from 1891-93, he has represented that 
district continuously ever since. He has been 
mentioned many times for other offices, most 
recently for the governorship of his State. 
He was offered the secretaryship of the 
United States Senate, and President Mckin- 
ley, in his first term, named him for the post 
of general appraiser at New York. ‘This 
appraisership position was along the line of 
his inclinations at the time, but he declined it 
upon the special request of the people of his 
district. Had he not been called this year to 
fill a larger place, Mr. Sherman would, un- 
doubtedly, have been returned to Congress 
for his eleventh term, for among his own 
people, as well as with his Congressional col- 
leagues, his worth is widely recognized, and 
his popularity almost unbounded. So much 
is this the case that, if there be any who have 
a feeling that his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency is not an unmixed favor, they are 
most likely to be found in the ranks of his 
own constituents, those whom he has repre- 
sented, and who appreciate the truth that 
they cannot easily replace him as their Mem- 
ber of Congress. The place he has in their 
affections was shown upon his arrival home 
after his illness in Cleveland, immediately 
following the convention at Chicago, when 
the people of his home city of Utica, and 
thousands from the other cities and villages 
of his district, gathered to welcome him. 
The expression of regard was singular, both 
in enthusiasm and scope, inasmuch as mem- 
bers of all parties joined in it, one of the two 
speakers on this occasion being a former 
Democratic State officer prominently men- 
tioned for the gubernatorial nomination this 
year. Such is the feeling for Mr. Sherman 
in the city and district where he was born 
on October 24, 1855,—two years before Mr. 
Taft first saw the light in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Sherman was drafted into the public 
service not long after his admission to the 
bar in 1880. He was graduated from Ham- 
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MR. AND MRS. JAMES S. SHERMAN AT THEIR UTICA HOME, 
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ilton College at Clinton, N. Y., in 1878, the 
same year in which Mr. Taft was graduated 
from Yale. He then took up the study of 
law in his native city and, upon his admis- 
sion, entered into partnership with his 
brother-in-law, ex-Assemblyman Henry J. 
Cookingham. In 1884 the Republicans of 
Utica elected him mayor of the city, and at 
the close of his two-year term he was chosen 
to contest the Congressional election with 
Representative J. Thomas Spriggs, a Demo- 





THE HOUSE (IN UTICA) WHERE MR. SHERMAN 
WAS BORN. 


crat, who had held the office two terms, and 
defeated him. ‘Then began the long period 
of his service at Washington, interrupted for 
but one term, which finally has brought him 
the honor of a nomination for the second 
office in the land. 


MR. SHERMAN IN CONGRESS. 


The story of Mr. Sherman’s Congression- 
al career is the story of a diligent worker in 
the public service, of positive party convic- 
tions, and of one who developed remarkable 
executive talent in the special work on which 
he was engaged. He early formed a strong 
friendship with the late Speaker Reed, and, 
indeed, his close acquaintance with Mr. Reed 
probably more than anything else exerted 
a powerful influence upon his career. It 
was under Mr. Reed as Speaker of the House 
that Mr. Sherman’s service assumed a char- 
acter that brought him into national prom- 
inence. Mr. Reed appointed him to the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress, a place he has 
filled with distinguished success throughout 
his Congressional career, and to membership 
in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Mr. Sherman’s most important 
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legislative work has perhaps been done on the 
Indian Affairs Committee. He is credited 
with a better understanding of the various 
questions connected with the Government's 
obligations to the Indians and its efforts to 
fulfill them than that of any other Congress. 
man who has been called upon to deal with 
this subject. The Indian legislation advo- 
cated by him and the policies he has success- 
fully pursued in this field are recognized as 
valuable and wise. 


ON THE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The laws affecting the Indians which have 
been passed under Mr. Sherman’s direction, 
as demonstrating his capacity for statesman- 
ship, had an important bearing upon his 
candidacy for the nomination for Vice-Pres- 
ident. In all States having Indian popula- 
tion the value of his work in Congress is 
highly appreciated, and the delegates from 
those States were among his enthusiastic sup- 
porters in the convention. It was plain that 
he would bring strength to the ticket, not 
only in New York, but also in the States of 
the West,—Kansas, the Dakotas, Oklahoma, 
and others,—where the Indian legislation 
had benefited both the wards of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the States at large. 
Some of the warmest expressions of congrat- 
ulation and assurance of support that Mr. 
Sherman has received since his nomination 
come from the Indian States. These expres- 
sions have come from Democrats as well as 
Republicans, and they indicate that, when 
Mr. Sherman swings around the circle in the 
campaign, he will receive nowhere a more 
cordial welcome than from the people of the 
States whose welfare has been promoted by 
his intelligent and conscientious work in the 
Indian Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Sherman’s work in other commit- 
tees has been equally creditable. One of his 
measures as a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce was the 
False-branding Bill, which has proved effec- 
tive in protecting American cheese manufac- 
turers. He made the first favorable report 
to the House on a Nicaragua canal, before 
the Panama project had developed, and 
strongly supported the Isthmian Canal en- 
terprise ; he was the father of the Philippine 
Cable bill and of the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the revenue-cutter service. He holds 
the third place in the important Committee 
on Rules, and has been looked to as one of 
the best counselors in guiding the business of 
the House. 
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JAMES S. SHERMAN. 


AS PARLIAMENTARIAN. 


\fr. Sherman is reputed to be the most 
expert parliamentarian in Congress. Mr. 
Reed as Speaker recognized Mr. Sherman’s 
talent in this direction and employed it fre- 
quently. No other Representative has been 
called upon as often to preside over the de- 
liberations of the House in Committee of the 
Whole, and some of the greatest debates in 
this body in the last fifteen years have been 
conducted with Mr. Sherman in the chair. 
‘The most famous of these debates, perhaps, 
was that on the Dingley Tariff bill, and 
on the Cuban War Revenue bill, each of 
which occupied many weeks. His services 
have been in demand, also, when the great 
appropriation bills have been under discus- 
sion, his keenness, readiness in trying situa- 
tions, and his fairness finding favor with the 
members of the opposition as well as with the 
majority. 

An instance of Mr. Sherman’s quickness 
in meeting a situation while presiding in the 
House occurred during a Democratic filibus- 
ter, in the session in which Speaker Reed 
was given the title of “ Czar” because of his 
rulings on the counting of a quorum and the 
exclusion of dilatory motions. Mr. Sherman 
was in the chair and the minority was using 
all the obstructive tactics it could muster. 
Representative Bailey, of Texas (now Sena- 
tor), moved to lay the pending motion on the 
table. Mr. Sherman promptly ruled his 
motion out of order as dilatory. To the 
Texan’s protest, Mr. Sher- 
man said: 

“Tf the gentleman from 
Texas makes his motion in 
good faith and will assure 
the chair that it is not a 
dilatory motion, the chair 
will put it.” 

Mr. Sherman had not 
trusted to the Southern 
idea of honor in vain, for 
Mr. Bailey did not renew 
his motion. Subsequently, 
in one of the committee 
rooms, Mr. Bailey came up 
to Mr. Sherman and, put- 
ting his arm over the New 
York member’s shoulder, 
said : “ Well, Jim, you had 
me that time.” 

This readiness of resource 
in conducting Congressional 
business, together with Mr. 





MR. SHERMAN AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN, 


Sherman’s fairness under all circumstances, 
has made him one of the most acceptable 
presiding officers the House has had for 
many years. When Mr. Reed resigned Mr. 
Sherman was a candidate for the speaker- 
ship, but he gave way to Representative 
Henderson, of Iowa. His name came up 


again at the close of Speaker Henderson’s 
service, but he supported his friend Cannon. 





THE SHERMAN RESIDENCE AT UTICA, 
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Sherrill. 


Richard U. 





Thomas Moore. 


MR. SHERMAN’S THREE SONS. 


“SUNNY JIM’S” PARTY SERVICES. 


It is commonly said that “ Jim” Sherman, 
as he is affectionately called, is one of the 
best-loved members of the House. At Chi- 
cago his smiling countenance and cheery 
greeting won for him the title “‘ Sunny Jim,” 
and it well expresses the kindly nature of the 
man to whose support his colleagues gladly 
rallied. Recruits in the House for many 
years have reason to remember his pleasant 
courtesy in assisting them to “find them- 
selves” in their new surroundings. He has 
made easy the way of many a newcomer in 
Washington, not looking for any return, but 
because it was his nature. Unknowingly, 
however, he was casting bread upon the 
waters, some of which came back to him at 
the Chicago convention. 

Mr. Sherman’s party services, outside of 
the halls of Congress, have been both dis- 
tinguished and extensive. He has been the 
vice-chairman of the Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee in several campaigns and 
the chairman in one; and his work in those 
positions has earned for him much credit for 
executive ability. He is a convincing cam- 
paign orator, and in Congressional and 
Presidential campaigns has spoken to the peo- 
ple of many States. He presided over the 
New York Republican State conventions in 
1895, 1900, and in the present year. 

Mr. Sherman is not a man of large 


wealth. He is prominent in the affairs of his 
home city. He is an able lawyer, but, like 
other talented members of the profession who 
have been called to the public service, his 
time has been too closely occupied with the 
performance of official duty to permit the ac- 
cumulation of a considerable fortune by de- 
votion to his law practice. He is the presi- 
dent of a trust company in Utica, which has 
been successful under his administration, and 
vice-president of a national bank. He has in- 
terests in several local industrial enterprises. 
The business men of his city have a high 
opinion of his executive ability as it has been 
revealed to them in connection with these 
financial and industrial institutions. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL INTERESTS. 


Among his home people Mr. Sherman is 
approachable, genial, and democratic. Like 
his colleagues in Congress, they refer to him 
as “ Jim” Sherman, expressing by the ap- 
pellation both their appreciation of his per- 
sonal qualities and their sense of his near- 
ness to them as their long-time Representa- 
tive. Old soldiers among his constituents 
are especially loyal in their friendship for 
him, for he has a genuine regard for those 
veterans of the army and has always been 
solicitous for their interests at Washington, 
No old soldier ever found Mr. Sherman too 
busy to give attention to him. 

Mr. Sherman lives in a modest but beauti- 











JOHN WORTH KERN. 


ful home on the principal residence street in 
Utica. Mrs. Sherman, before marriage, was 
Miss Carrie Babcock, a daughter of a leading 
lawyer of Utica and granddaughter of Col. 
Eliakim Sherrill, who was killed in the even- 
ing of the third day’s fighting at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Sherman’s father, Gen. Richard Up- 
dyke Sherman, was a Democrat, and was 
prominent in affairs, having held several im- 
portant State offices. He was a native of 
Oneida County, N. Y. The candidate’s 
mother, Mary F. Sherman, was a native of 
Vermont. Mr. Sherman has three sons, all 
of whom, like himself, are graduates of Ham- 
ilton College. Sherrill, twenty-six years old, 
is in the banking business with his father; 
Richard Updyke, aged twenty-four, is an in- 
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structor in mathematics at Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Thomas Moore, aged twenty-two, 
is in business in Utica. ‘The family attend 
the Dutch Reformed Church, Mr. Sherman 
being president of the board of trustees and 
church treasurer. 

In summing up Mr. Sherman’s qualifica- 
tions for the Vice-Presidency, it can be con- 
fidently said that he is eminently worthy and 
capable. He is a man of blameless personal 
character, and of large powers and experi- 
ence, who has shown special aptitude for the 
duties of the presiding officer of the United 
States Senate, and who, if he were called 
upon to take the place of the chief executive, 
would give the country a safe and efficient 
administration. 


JOHN WORTH KERN, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY FREDERIC 


AM not, and have not been, a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidential nomination, and if 
there is to be any contest,—any balloting 

at all—for second place, my name will not go 
before the convention. Whether or not the 
nomination comes to me, I will have just as 
much regard for you and will feel just as kindly 
toward you. Now let us go home and carry In- 
diana for the Democratic ticket. God bless you. 


UCH was the altogether characteristic 
deliverance of John W. Kern to the 
Indiana delegation at Denver at a moment 
when the impending nomination of a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency seemed likely to 
be turned to him.or from him by the weight 
of a feather. And nobody who knows Kern 
would ever for an instant question the honest 
dignity and hearty good-will that lay behind 
the utterance. The straightforward speech 
of a man who has been in political life for 
upward of forty years, and a candidate for 
public office not fewer than half a dozen 
times, without ever being so much as ac- 
cused of demagogy, is not subject to discount. 
Mr. Kern is a politician from the ground up. 
He hails from a State whose every second 
citizen, according to the facetiously inclined, 
is at least latently either a politician or a 
novelist. And he has confessedly aspired for 
many years to the Vice-Presidency, a Senator- 
ship, or some such position of distinction. 
But he has never been willing to force a bat- 


AUSTIN OGG. 

tle for mere personal aggrandizement; he has 
never been known to suffer a friendship to 
lapse by reason of his political fortunes and 
misfortunes; and his dignified and concilia- 
tory attitude at Denver in a somewhat trying 
situation was precisely what any one who 
knows him would have expected of him. 
John Worth Kern, be it said once for all, is 
man and citizen first, politician and office- 
seeker afterward. 

Of good Virginian ancestry, Mr. Kern is 
none the less a typical product of the Middle 
West. His father was one of the thousands 
of energetic sons of the Old Dominion who, 
toward the middle of the last century, poured 
westward across the Alleghanies into Indiana, 
Illinois, and the great Northwest, hewing 
out for their families in what was still largely 
a backwoods country substantial homes, larg- 
er opportunities, and the foundations for 
future usefulness and prosperity. 


BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


The elder Kern, who was a physician, 
after a sojourn in Warren County, Ohio, 
settled, in 1836, in Shelby County, Indiana, 
some thirty miles southeast of Indianapolis. 
Ten years later he removed to the Alto set- 
tlement in Howard County, a hundred miles 
to the north, and there, in 1849, John Worth 
Kern was born. From 1854 to 1864 the 
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family occupied a tract of wilderness known 
as “ Hoosiers’ Row,” in Warren County, 
lowa, but the close of the Civil War found 
them back in Indiana, where, among other 
advantages, the prevalence of “ shaking- 
ague”’ afforded a more lucrative field for the 
medical practitioner, 


HARD YEARS OF SCHOOLING. 


The education of the boy was something 
of a problem, but a private school at Koko- 
mo,—the so-called Indiana Normal College, 
-—was happily available, and it sufficed to 
prepare for the university. Attendance 
meant a ten-mile horseback ride every day, in 
all kinds of weather, but, like many another 
Hoosier lad of that day and since in similar 
circumstances, the thorns in the road to 
learning merely prodded to more determined 
effort. Mr. Kern delights to tell to-day how 
he recited his lessons to his horse during the 
noon recess, and how on the way to and from 
school he was accustomed to indulge in 
flights of oratory that awoke the echoes and 
made the old mare prick up her ears. 

Before he was sixteen years of age young 
Kern, still a slender lad, weighing little more 
than 100 pounds, had himself become a 
Hoosier schoolmaster, in a district where, as 
was usually the case in those primitive days, 
a goodly proportion of the “ pupils” were 
strapping fellows of eighteen, twenty, or even 
twenty-five years. “The good nature and tact 
with which the youthful dispenser of learn- 


ing was abundantly blessed carried him over. 


all difficulties, and with the money thus 
earned he was able, at the age of seventeen, 
to enter the University of Michigan. After 
one year in the academic department he de- 
cided to take up the study of law. In 1869, 
when but little more than nineteen years old, 
he received his law degree, and hung out his 
shingle at Kokomo. 


EARLY POLITICAL EXPERIENCE. 


When barely beyond his twenty-first year 
he was “drafted” by his party to run for 
the State Legislature, and his political career 
was fairly begun. The odds were heavily 
against him, and he failed of election, but he 
made so brilliant a campaign that he was al- 
most immediately chosen city attorney of 
Kokomo, to which office he was re-elected 
five successive times. Politics continued to 
attract irresistibly, and a race was made for 
the State Senate, but this was likewise un- 
successful. In 1884 the Democrats put the 
young politician upon their State ticket as a 
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candidate for Reporter of the Supreme Court, 
This time he was elected, though in 1888 the 
Republicans, led by Gen. Benjamin Harri- 
son, swept the State, and Mr. Kern failed 
of re-election. He then settled himself to 
the practice of law in Indianapolis, where he 
has since resided. 

From 1893 to 1897 he was the leader of 
his party on the floor of the Indiana Stute 
Senate, and from 1897 to 1901 he occupied 
the position of city attorney of Indianapolis, 
by appointment of Mayor Thomas Taggart. 
It was at this point that there began the close 
relations of Kern and Taggart which, justly 
or unjustly, have at times brought the former 
some sharp criticism, but which reached their 
logical culmination in the active and success- 
ful campaigning of Taggart in Kern’s behalf 
at the Denver convention. 


NAMED FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP. 


In 1900 the Indiana Democrats, believing 
they had an excellent chance to carry the 
State, nominated Kern for Governor as the 
man whose candidacy was thought most like- 
ly to bring about the desired result. He was 
defeated by some 25,000 votes, but at the 
Republican jollification in Indianapolis fol- 
lowing the election he made a good-natured 
speech that commended him more than ever 
to men of all parties as a cheerful loser and 
an all-round good fellow. A similar exhibi- 
tion of unfailing courtesy and good humor 
was given in 1904, when, upon the return of 
Charles W. Fairbanks from the Chicago 
convention as the Republican Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee, Mr. Kern, as president of the 
Indianapolis Commercial Club, made the 
principal speech of felicitation on behalf of 
his fellow-townsmen. Very appropriately, 
when Mr. Kern himself returned to Indian- 
apolis with similar honors after the Denver 
convention, it was Mr. Fairbanks who pre- 
sided at the enthusiastic non-partisan reception 
that was tendered him bythe people of the city. 

In 1904 Mr. Kern a second time bore the 
standards of the Indiana Democracy as its 
candidate for Governor, and after a hard 
fight was defeated by the present incumbent, 
J. Frank Hanly. The majority against him 
this time was 85,000, though he ran well 
ahead of the Presidential candidate, Alton 8. 
Parker. 

Such are the salient events in the career of 
the man who is now to have the support of 
the Democracy’s millions for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. But what of 
the man himself? It is sufficiently apparent, 
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of course, that Mr. Kern, like the majority 
of men of prominence in the Middle West 
to-day, is of the self-made type. That such 
a career as his, from district school through 
the university to the law office and the trust 
of a great political party, is so easily possible 
constitutes one of the chief glories of this 
Republic, 


HIS POPULARITY IN HIS HOME TOWN. 


True to his antecedents and the circum- 
stances of his bringing up, Mr. Kern is a 


KERN, OF INDIANA. 


democrat of democrats. In manners, as in 
principles, he is pre-eminently a man of the 
people, though he is quite above any attempt 
to appeal to the voting hoi polloi by the mere 
affectation of bucolic tastes and interests. In 
making up an estimate of the man one cannot 
do better than to accept the judgment of his 
Indiana neighbors, and especially of his every- 
day acquaintances in Indianapolis. Indian- 
apolis is a flourishing and progressive city, 
but it has not yet thrown off certain of the 
characteristics of a big, overgrown country 
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town, One of the pleasantest of these char- 
acteristics is the neighborly pride which its 
citizens take in the honors that fall to any 
one of their number. Everybody knows 
Fairbanks, Beveridge, Kern, and the lesser 
lights, and everybody, irrespective of political 
affiliations, is ready to hang out Old Glory, 
burn red fire, and “ whoop things up ” gen- 
erally when unusual distinction has fallen to 
a fellow-townsman. ‘The non-partisan dem- 
onstration spontaneously arranged for the oc- 
casion of Mr. Kern’s return from Denver 
was, however, a really remarkable and ex- 
ceptional testimonial to the nominee’s popu- 
larity among his own people. In a city like 
Indianapolis there would have been an ova- 
tion for any similarly honored favorite son, 


but it is doubtful whether the nomination of 


any other man would have been made the 
occasion for so widely participated in and so 
heartfelt a reception as that given the present 
candidate. 

For, within the somewhat restricted field 
in which he is known, John Kern is unques- 
tionably a very popular man. He possesses 
the faculty of forming friendships readily and 
naturally, with the result that, after forty 
years of successful legal practice and not less 
than twenty-five of active public life, he is 
probably as well known to the citizenship of 
Indiana as any man in the State. And he is 
one of those happy individuals of whom it 
can be said that invariably those who know 
them best like them best. ‘There is about 
him a peculiar quality of simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and manliness, an unfailing good humor 
and cheerfulness under political disappoint- 
ment and personal ill-health, a frankness of 
speech and a generous impulsiveness of act, 
that endear him to everybody who is brought 
in contact with him, whether in public or 
private capacity. His most prominent per- 
sonal trait is, perhaps, his unfailing affability. 
Like Mr. Bryan in his geniality and his 
democracy of manner, as indeed in many 
other regards, Mr. Kern is himself often re- 
ferred to by his Indiana friends as “‘ the com- 
moner.” In public speech, and even in pri- 
vate conversation, he can be, and not infre- 
quently is, keenly satirical ; but his satire is of 
the sort that never rankles nor makes him 
enemies. “There is no better man in the 
city of Indianapolis, nor in the State of In- 
diana, than John W. Kern,” declared Vice- 
President Fairbanks when he was informed 
of his friend’s nomination; and the mass of 
the citizens of city and State manifestly agree 
with the dictum. 


OF DELICATE HEALTH. 


In appearance Mr. Kern is far from ‘rug- 
ged, and, though he seems to possess enor- 
mous vitality, his family and most intimate 
friends make no attempt to conceal their ap- 
prehensions that the stress of the campaign 
may tax his strength unduly. “Two or three 
years ago his health failed and he and his 
friends were forced to believe that he was 
rapidly going into decline. Warned by his 
physician against the imminence of consump- 
tion, he started in to battle for his life. He 
sought a moderate climate in the South, and 
after. a six months’ stay came home a new 
man. Since then his health has been most 
encouraging, though of course he ‘is under 
the perpetual necessity of guarding it as few 
men have the patience to do. Scrupulously 
abstemious and regular itt his habits of life, 
he may be expected to put the maximum of 
energy into the forthcoming fight with the 
minimum of drainage upon his constitution; 
and everybody will join in wishing for both 
him and Mr. Sherman the very fullest me:s- 
ure of physical well-being. 


PROFESSIONAL AND CIVIC RELATIONS. 


The range of Mr. Kern’s activities in his 
home city is broad and varied. By profession 
he is a lawyer, and there are few who rank 
above him in the city or State. He has been 
connected with scores of important criminal 
trials, but in later years his services have been 
confined almost wholly to the civil practice. 

In his capacity of president of the Indian- 
apolis College of Law Mr. Kern is a legal 
educator as well as practitioner. He is, in- 
deed, pre-eminently a lawyerly sort of man, 
and yet he is a great deal more than that. 
He is, for example, a churchman, born and 
reared a Methodist, though in later life an 
active Presbyterian and a member of the 
Tabernacle congregation in Indianapolis. He 
is also a clubman, of the sort that a sub- 
stantial citizen of a smaller Western city is 
expected to be,—that is, he has a lively in- 
terest in business and literature, and he par- 
ticipates with equal zest in the deliberations 
of the Commercial Club and the philosophiz- 
ings of the Century. He is also a Scottish 
Rite Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


HOME LIFE. 


Finally, he is the head of a most interest- 
ing and ideal household. ‘There are three 
children,—a grown daughter, who is a lead- 
er in the social life of the younger set in 
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Indianapolis, and two boys, nine and five 
years of age, respectively. Mrs. Kern has 
all the elements of popularity so conspicuous 
in her husband, and has been particularly 
prominent in the promotion of kindergarten 
work and the various charities of the city. 
By the testimony of all her neighbors she 
would make a most admirable Mrs. Vice- 
President. As one of them declared the other 
day, \[r. Kern deserved the nomination be- 
cause he had the good judgment to marry so 
clever and capable a woman. [I suppose this 
is on the same principle that it used to be 
said of another clever Indianapolis lady that 
her husband ought to be elected Governor 
because his wife would make such an ex- 
cellent governess. 


CHANGING POLITICAL IDEALS. 


The charge which has most frequently 
been brought against Mr. Kern by his polit- 
ical rivals,—the only one, indeed, for which 
there is even the appearance of a substantial 
basis,—is that his political record is unbe- 
comingly variegated, and his political ideals 
are unduly fluctuating. ‘There are thousands 
of Democrats, not to mention adherents of 
other political faiths, who feel that he missed 
a splendid chance to serve his party in 1896 
when he failed to stand by his own previously 
expressed gold-standard principles. He be- 


lieved, however, at that time that the only 
way,—or, at least, the best way,—to serve 
the party was to remain “ regular” and give 
support to the nominee, whoever he might be 
and on whatsoever platform. 


Certainly, he 
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was very far from alone in this judgment. 
It might be possible, likewise, to show that 
Mr. Kern has been both for and against haul- 
ing down the flag in the Philippines, and, 
more recently, both for and against an anti- 
injunction plank in the Denver platform. In 
respect to these and other similar matters, 
however, he would simply fall back upon the 
homely adage that circumstances alter cases, 
in which line of defense he would be but 
emulating the example of his chief. And 
though both men are perhaps as vulnerable 
at this point as at any other, neither is the 
mere “ fluttering and flighty politician ” that 
some of the hostile journals have recently 
been designating Mr. Kern. 


TESTS OF AVAILABILITY. 


Everybody understands that in these days 
Vice-Presidential candidates are chosen by all 
parties from a good many considerations be- 
sides those of statesmanlike capacity. No 
leading party in the past twenty-five years 
has nominated,—would have dared to nomi- 
nate,—a man notoriously unfit, in point of 
personal character or temperament, for the 
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duties of the office. But, assuming the pre- 
requisites of personality, the considerations 
which practically determine Vice-Presidential 
nominations are reducible to four: (1) The 
desire to enhance party prospects in a doubt- 
ful State or section; (2) the desire to placate 
warring factions within the party, or at least 
to give representation on the ticket to rival 
wings; (3) the assumption that, however 
active the Presidential nominee may be, the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency will bear 
the brunt of the field campaign; and (4) the 
thirst for the campaign funds, the sinews of 
war, which the candidate may be able to 
produce from his own or other people’s 
chests. Sometimes one of these considerations 
dominates and sometimes another; occasion- 
ally, though not often, they all play their 
part together. 

Judged by these tests, how well may Mr. 
Kern be expected to measure up to the re- 
quirements of his present position? In the 
first place, will his candidacy enhance the 
chances of the Democracy in the section ob- 
viously intended to be appealed to by it,— 
i.e., the Middle West and, more particularly, 
Indiana? There is no denying that Mr. 
Kern falls very far short of enjoying a repu- 
tation that is national. He is not well 
known, indeed, outside of his own State. 
Still, in these days, the Vice-Presidential can- 
didate who does not require a pretty exten- 
sive introduction to the people of the country 
at large is quite the exception, and Mr. 
Kern’s comparative obscurity may not, in the 
long run, count seriously against him or the 
ticket. As an ardent disciple of Bryan he 
will naturally commend himself to Bryan 
followers everywhere, and especially to those 
of the Western States, with whom both men 
are so closely identified. But it is difficult to 
see that his candidacy can evoke for the ticket 
much support anywhere which would not 
have been forthcoming in any case. Even in 
Indiana the effect is problematical. 

On the one hand, it is perfectly obvious 
that Mr. Kern is justly the most popular 
Democrat in the State. He has been clearly 
the leader of his party for a decade, the suc- 
cessor of Voorhees, McDonald, Hendricks, 
and Gray. He has been the party’s choice 
twice for Governor, once for United States 
Senator, and now for Vice-President. If 
the Democrats should lose in the national 
campaign, but carry Indiana, he would 
doubtless be elected to succeed Mr. Hemen- 
way in the Senate. Furthermore, he has the 
friendship of more Republicans than has any 
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other Democrat of prominence in the State 
and a firmer grip upon the favor of the peo- 
ple asa whole. Yet the fact remains that, in 
a State which is always in the doubtful col- 
umn, and in a year when such a stronzhold 
of Republicanism as Massachusetts could 
elect a Democratic Governor, Mr. Kern was 
overwhelmingly beaten in his race for the 
governorship. Somehow, one cannot repress 
the suspicion that he is one of those men 
whom everybody likes, but who, more or less 
unaccountably, can never quite convert this 
pleasing popularity into a preponderance of 
votes. The candidacy of Kern will, of 
course, add zest to the campaign in Indiana; 
the Republicans will be goaded by it to make 
a harder fight there, and throughout the 
Middle West generally; but that of itself it 
will throw even so much as the one State into 
the Democratic column may be very strongly 
doubted, though until the final results are in 
this will remain probably the profoundest 
uncertainty in the whole political situation. 
With a characteristic touch of political fatal- 
ism the pcint was urged at Denver that the 
Democracy all but won in 1876 with a Vice- 
Presidential candidate from Indiana, while 
in 1884 the party’s most notable victory in a 
generation was attained under similar cir- 
cumstances. But Mr. Kern is hardly a Hen- 
dricks, or even a William H. English. 


A GOOD CAMPAIGNER. 


So far as the strengthening of the ticket 
through the representation of rival wings of 
the party is concerned, Mr. Kern’s candidacy, 
of course, does nothing of the sort, for, as is 
familiar enough to everybody, Kern is a dyed- 
in-the-wool Bryan man. He owes his nomi- 
nation, in the final analysis, absolutely to his 
chief, and he represents no independent prin- 
ciples or body of men. ‘The powers that be 
in the party’s councils manifestly preferred 
this year to use the Vice-Presidency as an 
appeal to a geographical section rather than 
to a long disaffected branch of the party. 
The third requirement, however, Mr. Kern 
ought to be able to meet very satisfactorily. 
He is an excellent campaigner and, unless 
his somewhat frail physique should give way 
under the strain, may be depended upon to 
do valiant service in the field until Noven- 
ber. He has stumped the State of Indiana 


repeatedly since he was twenty-one years of 
age, and, though he rarely got the desired 
results, nobody ever questioned his ability as 
an orator and exponent of political craft. 
Always aggressive, resourceful, and concilia- 
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John W. Kern, Jr., age eight. 


Miss Julia Kern. 





William Kern, age five. 


MR. KERN’S DAUGHTER AND SONS. 


tory, he may be expected to carry upon the 
national stump much of the fascination and 
power that men have come to recognize in 
him in his own State. 


NOT A MAN OF WEALTH. 


The fourth qualification enumerated,— 
i.e., the command of an abundance of cash 
and a willingness to put it freely at the dis- 
posal of the managers——Mr. Kern simply 
does not possess at all. He is probably the 
poorest man in this world’s goods that any 
leading political party has nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency in a generation. His “ for- 
tune” is estimated at about $25,000, and he 
has absolutely no affiliations from which the 
party managers can expect to realize a dollar 
that would not otherwise have been forth- 
coming. At a dinner given to Mr. Bryan 
last winter by the Indiana Democratic Club 
at the Claypool, in Indianapolis, the presi- 
dent of the club, in introducing Mr. Kern 
as toastmaster, predicted that the Indiana 
delegation would take him to the Denver 
convention and return with him as the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency. Mr. 
Kern, in the course of his subsequent re- 


marks, thanked the speaker for the compli- 
ment, but said that he did not expect the 
honor to come to him, and that, in any case, 
he was too poor to think of occupying the 
office, even if the people should demand his 
nomination. ‘“‘ Why,” he declared, “if I 
should be sent to Washington I should have 
to live in one little room. I understand that: 
it is costing Vice-President Fairbanks about 
$50,000 a year. At that rate, considering 
the state of my fortune, I could live in Wash- 
ington about one day.” When Mr. Bryan 
got up to speak he referred to Mr. Kern’s 
remarks and said that. if the people of this 
country demanded that Mr. Kern be their 
nominee he would have to serve. ‘“ And,” 
continued Mr. Bryan, “ if John is elected he 
need not live in one room. I will give him 
part of the White House.” Should the 
Democrats win in November Indianians in 
Washington will expect to find the Vice- 
President quartered neither in the White 
House nor in a single little room; but they 
will be not a whit less proud of John Kern 
amid simpler surroundings than they have 
been of Mr. Fairbanks in the home of luxury 
to which his fortune entitles him. 











MR. BRYAN’S CONVENTION. 


BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 


HE United States consists of the Missis- 
sippi Valley with a fringe on each side. 
The political bearings of this fact were made 
manifest at Denver on July 7. The conven- 
tion that began its sessions on that day was 
essentially a convention of the Mississippi 
Valley. In it the Mississippi Valley got 
what it wanted and the rest of the country 
acquiesced. ‘There are two classes of Demo- 
crats who support Mr. Bryan,—those who 
want him and those who accept him because 
they have to. Those of the former class 
mostly inhabit the region drained by the 
Father of Waters. In New York, New 
England, and other outlying provinces the 
farsighted press is unable to conceal its as- 
tonishment that the Democratic party should 
be so stupid as to nominate a man whom 
no intelligent Democrats desire. But when 
one crosses the Alleghanies one discovers that 
Bryan has not been forced upon the party by 
some malign power outside of itself, but is 
its own unfettered choice. He suits the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the Mississippi Valley 
has the votes to nominate and even, if it 
choose to disregard party lines, to elect him. 
Twelve years ago the shock of this discovery 
outraged the feelings of the Eastern dele- 
gates. They not only fought Bryan bitterly 
in the convention, but many of them bolted 
the ticket afterward. This year they have 
mastered the logic of facts. “They did not 
kick against the pricks at Denver; most of 
them voted gracefully for Bryan on the 
first and only ballot, and all of them con- 
curred loyally in his nomination,—even 
Colonel Guffey, still smarting from the salt 
rubbed into his wounds by the Committee 
on Credentials and the convention. For the 
first time in the history of American politics 
a great party has taken both of its candi- 
dates from the Mississippi Valley, put them 
on a Mississippi Valley platform, and laid 
out its plans of campaign with the avowed 
purpose of winning its battle in the Middle 
West. 


PREDOMINANCE OF WEST AND SOUTH. 


Of course the rest of the country was 
not ignored at Denver, Mr. Bryan was 


most deferential to New York, whose block 
of seventy-eight votes is impressive from 
mere size, even if it is a block of wood voted 
as a unit by Murphy and Conners. Mr. 
Bryan is a person of sanguine temperament, 
and he is not without hope of picking up 
electoral votes in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, notwithstanding the assurances 
of the metropolitan papers that he is wast- 
ing his time in looking in that direction. 
Nevertheless, he so far defers to their judg- 
ment as to base most of his calculations on 
the West. Both of the Democratic candidates 
live farther west than either of the Repub- 
lican candidates. Now it so happens that if 
you leave out the Solid South, which belongs 
to Mr. Bryan in its entirety, the States west 
of Ohio have 165 electoral votes, and those 
eastward, including Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Delaware, have 159. It appears, there- 
fore, that in undertaking to build up his 
majority in the West and South Mr. Bryan 
is not trying to make bricks without straw. 

The Pacific Coast at Denver acted in 
cordial alliance with the Middle West and 
South, and the Southern and Western char- 
acter of the gathering was conspicuous 
throughout the proceedings. Mr. Bell, of 
California, was temporary chairman of the 
convention, and Mr. Clayton, of Alabama, 
the permanent chairman. Governor Has- 
kell, of Oklahoma, was chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which framed 
the platform, and Oklahoma, Nebraska, and 
Kentucky did two-thirds of the talking in 
the convention. 


DEMOCRACY’S LONG BANISHMENT FROM 
POWER. 


The Chicago convention met with the 
prestige of fifteen years of continuous vic- 
tory,—the longest period of uninterrupted 
party success in our history since the 
breakup of Jeffersonian Democracy under 
Monroe. Even in the period of Democratic 
eclipse in the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion epochs it was only fourteen years from 
the election of Lincoln in 1860 to the Re- 
publican débacle of 1874, and in the midst 
of that era of darkness there were years, 
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such as 1862 and 1870, when a return of 
sunshine for the Democracy seemed immi- 
nent. But from 1893 to the present time the 
blackness of the Democratic night has been 
unbroken. Nevertheless, such is the uncon- 
querable tenacity of the party of Jefferson, 
the Denver convention was suffused with an 
air of cheerfulness and hope. To the men 
who met at Chicago victory had become a 
habit. They counted on it as a matter of 
course; yet even they felt some misgivings. 
They did their work like business men ex- 
ecuting a contract, but not quite certain 
how it would turn out. At Denver the 
clans gathered with enthusiasm unquenched 
by adversity. 


DENVER’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Perhaps their physical surroundings had 
something to do with their buoyancy of 
spirit. ‘Chey were meeting a mile above 
the sea, in a town that was glad and proud 
te welcome them. ‘Their coming was the 
great event of the year for Denver. Every 
delegation was met at the station and es- 
corted to its hotel by a band. Walking in- 
formation bureaus in uniform met every 
train for the benefit of ordinary visitors. 
Twenty thousand people, more or less, wore 
buttons inscribed: “I live in Denver. Ask 
me.” ‘There were circulating band concerts 
on the street cars every night. ‘There were 
snowdrifts brought down from the moun- 
tains and heaped up in the July sun for the 
delectation of the city’s guests, who were 
invited to join in snowball battles, and often 
found themselves in the line of fire when 
they might have been willing to forego the 
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DENVER’S ARCH OF WELCOME. 


pleasure. The brilliant electric lighting 
system which leads Denver to call herself 
“the City of Lights” was utilized in pro- 
ducing miles of illuminations, and the 
streets, glittering with varicolored electric 
bulbs by night, were draped with artisti- 
cally massed bunting by day. Cowboys, 
cowgirls, and Indians, especially provided 
and costumed for the occasion, paraded the 
streets on broncos. All that part of Denver 
which was not either in the Auditorium or 
camped around it in a besieging army eager- 
ly hoping to get in was flowing slowly up 
and down the sidewalks in a viscid carnival 
mass. All this was such a contrast to Chi- 
cago, where the Coliseum and two or three 
hotels were the only places that gave any 
indication that a convention was in town, 
that it might well have sent the spirits of 
the delegates up a few points. 

It was a more spontaneous gathering too, 
—one nearer to the soil and more easily 
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Denver came oftener by nature from the 
shelves of rural “ general stores.” ‘| here 
was more sophistication at Chicago; tore 
earnestness at Denver. Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Theodore E. Burton were the favorite 
orators at the Republican convention; Sen- 
ator Gore and Ollie James, of Kentucky, set 
the oratorical pace at the Democratic. 


“ 


SPONTANEITY ALTERNATED WITH “ PER- 
FUNCTORY LUNACY.” 


Perhaps it was the vigor that comes of 
nearness to the soil that made the Demo- 
crats at Denver push riotous demonstrations 
of enthusiasm to lengths that must surely 
bring about a change in future methods of 
expressing approval of candidates. On one 
occasion the Denver convention howled for 
Bryan for an hour and twenty-six minutes 
and a half without stopping for breath, and 
on another for an hour and ten minutes. 
Each of these demonstrations completely 
eclipsed anything in that line ever known 
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DENVER STREETS. was not in session more than eighteen hours 

in all, and of that time three hours was oc- 
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its predecessors in this respect, the time 
would obviously soon be at hand when noth- 
ing but howling could be done. The mere 
instinct of self-preservation, therefore, will 
seem) to make it necessary before long to 
give the howling dervishes leave to print. 


COMPLETENESS OF BRYAN’S TRIUMPH. 


The situation at Denver with regard to 
candidates closely paralleled that at Chicago. 
In each case there was a favorite against a 
field. In each case the opponents of the 
favorite deluded themselves with false hopes. 
The ‘allies’ at Chicago were a feeble folk, 
but they were a mighty host compared with 
the “allies” at Denver. As in 1896, the con- 
servatives had suddenly waked up after 
about half the delegates had been elected, 
discovered that this was a Presidential year, 
and spasmodically resolved to do something. 
In 1896 they found that belated activity of 
this sort could not beat free silver, and in 
1908 they found that it could not beat Bryan. 


HON. THEODORE A. BELL, OF CALIFORNIA. 


(Temporary chairman.) 


Mr. Bryan had begun his preparations for 
this convention immediately after the nom- 
ination of Parker in 1904. He had card- 
indexed the whole United States. He had 








HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, OF ALABAMA. 


(Permanent chairman.) 


correspondents everywhere, and for four 
years he had kept in continuous touch with 
the politics of every corner of the Union. 
He had lectured before Chautauqua assem- 
blies on every circuit; he had sent his Com- 
moner over all the rural delivery routes for 
200 successive weeks, and all this he had 
done on top of a foundation of popularity 
such as no other Democrat had to begin 
with. And the conservatives expected to 
beat him by sending up a sudden cry of 
alarm in the spring of 1908, printing a few 
double-leaded panic editorials in New York 
papers, and inducing a few favorite sons to 
enlist the State pride of their neighbors in 
rival candidacies. As a matter of fact there 
were only two favorite sons whose booms 
ever got as far as Denver. Governor John- 
son, of Minnesota, a politician of remarka- 
ble qualities who will be heard from again, 
polled the solid vote of his own State and 
got twenty-seven and a half scattering votes 
elsewhere. Judge Gray, of Delaware, got 
the solid votes of his own State and of New 
Jersey, and twenty-six scattering votes from 
three other States. The entire grand army 
of the “‘allies” polled 10514 votes. Bryan get 
89212, or almost exactly nine-tenths of the 
entire convention. The Johnson and Gray 
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OLLIE D. JAMES, OF KENTUCKY. 


(One of the oratorical stars at the convention.) 


booms collapsed so completely that none of 
the orators who had been expected to second 
those nominations turned up, while State 
after State struggled for an opportunity to 
second the nomination of Bryan. 


THOSE “ OUTSIDE THE BREASTWORKS.” 


Although the general spirit of the body 
was undoubtedly sincere, indications were 
not lacking that it was composed of politi- 
cians, and that expediency sometimes count- 
ed for more than principle. The convention, 
directed by Mr. Bryan, was inflexibily stern 
toward Colonel Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
where the Democrats got their last electoral 
votes in 1856, but gracious toward Sullivan, 
of Illinois, and Murphy and Conners, of 
New York, who leave at least as much to be 
desired in the matter of political morals. 
The noted McCarren was thrown out, not 
because he was unfit for decent men to as- 
sociate with, but because Murphy wanted 
him out, and the equally noted Grady, Mc- 
Carren’s ally in every scheme at Albany, 
was honored with the chairmanship of an 
important committee and invited to address 
the convention. Grady mounted the plat- 
form and made a speech about harmony in 
the very face of a huge portrait of Grover 
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Cleveland, who was once “loved for the 
enemies he had made,” and who as Governor 
had asked John Kelly as his only favo: that 
for his personal comfort Grady should be 
taken out of the State Senate. 


’ 


THE ‘‘ LABOR” PLANK A MASTERPIECE, 


Some visitors went to Denver to play, but 
the men who built the platform had nothing 
but work. ‘They worked for nearly sixty 
hours, although it had been said that Mr, 
Bryan had already prepared the document 
and sent it up from Lincoln to Denver ready 
for use. Some of Mr. Bryan’s friends had 
been deeply impressed with the idea of hay- 
ing a platform that could be printed on a 
postal card. This plan was so nearly carried 
out that the Denver platform is only about 
twice as long as that adopted at Chicago and 
fills merely some five columns of close type. 
The chief difficulty in framing it was to 
satisfy labor without confirming moderate 
citizens in the belief that Bryan was a dan- 
gerous firebrand. The committee struggled 
over this problem, with the help of telephone 
suggestions from Lincoln, for over two days, 
but in the end its work was skillfully done. 
It began by salaaming to the courts, de- 
scribing them as the bulwark of our liber- 
ties, and protesting that the Democracy 








SENATOR GORE, OF OKLAHOMA, 
(The blind orator who precipitated eighty-six mil 
utes of tumultuous applause for Bryan.) 
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PROMINENT DEMOCRATS AT DENVER. 


(Left to right John I. 


Martin, sergeant-at-arms ; 


E. S. Johnson, South Dakota: Pr. Kahlo, French 


Lick, Ind., official physician; Jas. C. Dahlman, Nebraska; Thos, Taggart, Indiana ; Roger Sullivan, Illinois ; 


Urey Woodson, Kentucky; M. J. Wade, Iowa.) 


yielded to none in its purpose to maintain 
their dignity. This and much more of the 
same sort tended to soothe the apprehensions 
of those who feared that any attempt to 
alter judicial procedure masked an attack 
on the courts. With deep respect the plat- 
form then ventured to suggest that experi- 
ence had shown the necessity of modifying 
the present law relating to injunctions, and 
it repeated the approval already given in 
1896 and 1904 of a bill which had previous- 
ly passed the Senate relating to contempts 
in federal courts and providing for trial by 
jury in cases of indirect contempt. It sug- 
gested, too, that injunctions should not be 
issued in any case in which they would not 
issue if no industrial dispute were involved, 


and that labor organizations should not be 
regarded as illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade. It favored the eight-hour day on 
all Government work, pledged the Demo- 
cratic party to a general federal employers’ 
liability act, and promised the enactment of 
a law creating a Department of Labor, in- 
cluding the subject of mines and mining. 
These promises were embroidered with so 


“much benevolent language that the labor 


plank alone would have filled two or three 
postal cards, but since it had. the effect of 
captivating the previously critical Mr. 
Gompers and inducing him to pledge the 
bulk of the labor vote to the Democratic 
ticket, it may be considered well worth its 
space. 
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A BRYAN PLATFORM THROUGHOUT. 


The tariff plank of the Democratic plat- 
form is much more definite and outspoken 
than that adopted at Chicago. The Repub- 
lican platform promises revision; the Demo- 
cratic demands reduction. On the currency 
question neither party has any very definite 
opinions. ‘The Republicans are willing to 
leave it to the Monetary Commission to de- 
vise a satisfactory financial system. The 
Democrats are not sure whether an emer- 
gency currency is required, but think that 
if it is it should be issued and controlled by 
the Government, and lent on adequate se- 
curities to national and State banks. They 
promise, too, to compel the national banks 
to establish a guaranty fund for the protec- 
tion of their depositors, with provision for 
the accession of any State banks that desire 
to join the system. ‘This deposit-guaranty 
scheme of Mr. Bryan’s has many friends 
in the West and South. It is in practical 
operation in Oklahoma, and some bankers 
who know the temper of their customers say 
that it is developing enormous popularity 
throughout the Central States. 

Mr. Bryan’s ancient Jeffersonian ideas 
about individual enterprise have been al- 
lowed free scope in the platform. In this 
respect he is not only a conservative, but a 
reactionary. He believes that it is possible 
and desirable to overthrow the modern or- 
ganization of industry and restore the old 
system under which each town had its own 
little factory and the business dictionary still 
contained the word “competition.” The 
platform. declares a private monopoly to be 
“indefensible and intolerable”; it agrees 
with President Roosevelt in advocating a 
federal license system for corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, provided they 
control as much as 25 per cent. of the prod- 
ucts in which they deal, and it would forbid 
any such corporation to control more than 
50 per cent. of the total amount of any 
product consumed in the United States. 
This would compel the United States Steel 
Corporation, the American Sugar Refining 
Company, the American Tobacco Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and dozens of 
other corporations either to dissolve or to 
sell out a large part of their plants. 

Although Captain Hobson was _hooted 
down when he publicly predicted war with 
Japan, he exercised a deleterious influence 
upon the platform. It was largely through 
his efforts that a clause was inserted object- 
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ing to the admission of Asiatic immigrants, 
This was closely connected with the plank 
advocating an “ adequate navy,” “ sufficient 
to defend the coasts of this country and pro- 
tect American citizens wherever their rights 
may be in jeopardy.” 

The La Follette planks on the physical 
valuation of railroads, publicity for cam- 
paign contributions, and the election of 
United States Senators by the people, which 
the Wisconsin delegation vainly sought to 
force into the platform at Chicago, were en- 
thusiastically adopted at Denver. Of course 
it is not expected that Mr. La Follette will 
be won over to the support of the Bryan 
ticket by the adoption of his platform, but 
his followers, who are not under his obliga- 
tions in the matter of party loyalty, are ex- 
pected to show considerable _ restiveness 
when their leaders ask them to vote against 
their own principles. 

The national conventions of the two par- 
ties have taken on a curious tinge of non- 
partisanship, Not only did the daughter of 
the President with her Republican husband 
attend both conventions and join in the ap- 
plause at each, but Mr. John Barrett, the 
Director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, took a delegation of foreign diplo- 
mats first to Chicago and then to Denver, 
and succeeded in each place in procuring the 
insertion in the platform of a declaration 
in favor of closer relations with the coun- 
tries of Latin-America. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION. 


The Denver convention missed a great 
opportunity in the nomination for Vice- 
President. Dozens of candidates were dis- 
cussed during the week, almost always from 
the point of view of geography or of small 
political tactics. Just at the end it began to 
be realized that these were matters of little 
importance, and it was suggested that Gov- 
ernor Folk, of Missouri, although he lives 
next door to Mr. Bryan, would add more 
strength to the ticket than a smaller man 
who fulfilled the requirement of geographi- 
cal remoteness. Governor Folk’s name 
would have inspired the country, but the 
serious discussion of it came too late. The 
convention, with the assent of Mr. Bryan, 
nominated Mr. Kern, a good man, but 4 
yet unknown outside of Indiana. ‘There 
have been many worse Vice-Presidential 
candidates than Mr. Kern; there were many 
worse ones proposed at Denver, but the con- 
vention might have done considerably better. 
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MR. CLEVELAND AT PRINCETON. 


¢ 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND was a 

man who ripened nobly, and the sim- 
plicity of his greatness was shown in_ his 
later years. To those of us who were close 
to him here, in his honorable retirement, 
after he had twice filled the most powerful 
and the most arduous office in the world, the 
vital thing about him was the genuineness 
of his manhood. His public life had not ab- 
sorbed his private character. He was still 
himself: an individual, responsible to his 
God and to his fellow men for the best use 
of his faculties and his opportunities; ready 
to speak his honest mind to his neighbor and 
to give his true sympathy to his friend. 


HIS HOUSEHOLD INTERESTS. 


He accepted the conditions of human life 
with an admirable courage and good humor. 
There was no pretense and no illusion about 
him. He recognized the small details as 
well as the larger duties of existence. The 
change from the White House to the quiet 
estate of Westland must have been immense, 
but it did not disturb the fundamental large- 
ness and steadiness of his nature. He neither 
fretted nor sulked in his tent. He gave a 
cheerful care to the affairs of his household, 
a ready response to the interests of the village 
and the university, and a great deal of ear- 
nest thought and conscientious labor to such 
public duties as came to him. 

Some one asked him how he spent his 
time in Princeton. He answered with char- 
acteristic humor, “ Well, I sit on the piazza 
a good deal, and herd the children.” This 
was only one side of his life, of course, but it 
was a very beautiful one, and it revealed the 
man 


“ Whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 


Yet there was nothing of laziness or self- 
indulgence in it. At the time of the death 
of his oldest daughter Ruth, a lovable and 
gifted girl, it was my privilege to be close to 
him. The loss affected him profoundly, and 
I remember his saying very simply, after an 
expression of trust in the Divine wisdom, 
“TI must find consolation for this in trying 


. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


to do more work for my fellow men. I want 
to be more useful and to do as much as [ 


” 


can, 
AS A WRITER. 


There was once a rumor, started by some 
foolish person, that Mr. Cleveland did not 
prepare his own speeches and papers. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. He pre- 
pared them immensely and intensely. No 
man knew better than he the danger of rash 
and exaggerated language. No man appre- 
ciated more fully the value and the power of 
the measured, direct, telling phrase. The 
knowledge that he had to make a public ad- 
dress at a certain time, at least in his later 
years, gave him at first a rather acute anx- 
iety and discomfort. He was absurdly 
afraid of not doing the thing right. Then, 
as he toiled over it, the sense of what he 
really wanted to say, some large and simple 
thing that he thoroughly believed in, took 
possession of him and carried him along; 
and he uttered himself with a kind of serene 
earnestness and confidence that was convinc- 
ing and uplifting to thoughtful hearers. But 
the point is that he did all his writing with 
his own pen, and his thinking with his own 
mind, I have seen many pages of that fine, 
firm, careful handwriting. It is as delicate 
as a woman’s hand, but the vigor of a strong 
man, who knows what he intends, runs 
through every word and line. 


A TRUE SPORTSMAN. 


Mr. Cleveland’s unaffected delight in 
out-of-door sports was very attractive to 
those of us who shared his tastes in this 
direction. He was sincerely fond of fishing 
and shooting as pastimes, and he liked to 
take them in a plain, old-fashioned way. It 
never occurred to him to question the right- 
ness of this method of getting wholesome 
recreation and good food at the same time; 
and his pleasure was never spoiled by the 
feverish ambition to break the record. He 
was not a paper sportsman, but a real one. 
He liked to be out in the open, in the woods, 
or on the water; the game, however small, 
was only the excuse; but he liked that too. 
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I never heard him tell a very big fish-story, 
but I have heard him tell a great many 
amusing ones. 

He had a wholesome sense of humor, and 
in times of pressure and perplexity it served 
him as a means of grace. He was full of 
entertaining anecdotes,—not those which go 
the rounds of the newspapers,—and he told 
them with touches of excellent imitation and 
dialect, which showed how keenly he ob- 
served and understood men. 


AS A COLLEGE TRUSTEE. 


In the affairs of Princeton University he 
rendered an invaluable service. Not a college 
man himself, he was broad-minded enough 
to recognize the worth of the right kind of 
college education in the all-round develop- 
ment of American manhood. He stood for 
thoroughness and simplicity in teaching, for 
democracy and self-government in student 
life. He seemed to have “the Princeton 
spirit” by instinct. As a trustee he brought 
to the councils of the university a straight- 
forward common-sense; a knowledge of hu- 
man nature and practical affairs; and a firm 
conviction that the two things which count 
for most in the academic world are fine and 
steady teaching in the classrooms and a 
well-developed sense of honor among the 
students. He was modest in regard to his 
judgment in questions of the curriculum, but 
about the other things, the fundamental 
things, he never doubted or wavered. ‘This 
made him a tower of strength; and the loss 
of his unassuming counsel, always sane and 
candid and loyal, going directly to the ‘main 
point at issue, refreshing and invigorating as 
a breath of pure air, will be deeply felt by 
every Princeton man. 


TRUST IN HUMAN NATURE, 


Looking back over a friendship of many 
years, I see more clearly than ever before 
two things that were characteristic of Mr. 
Cleveland. In his attitude toward human 
nature there was a keen perception of its 
weakness and limitation, combined with a 
firm faith in the gradual and ultimate tri- 
umph of its nobler qualities. This made 
him, in the broad sense of the word, a:demo- 
crat, but not an obstreperous and flamboyant 
one,—a steady and hopeful democrat. ‘“‘ You 
can trust the best judgment of the rank and 
file,” he said, “ but you can’t always reach 
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it in a hurry.” And again: “ The best pxrt 
of every man ought to rule, and when su 
can get that all together you have the real 
voice of the people. ‘That is what edu- 
cation is for,—to bring the best part to the 
front.” 


REVERENCE FOR LAW. 


The second thing that was characteristic 
of him was his attitude toward the law. He 
did not want overmuch of it, but he wanted 
it to be profoundly respected and fearlessiy 
enforced. He had a sincere mistrust of ex- 
cessive legislation. “The hope of bringing tic 
millennium by statute was one that he did not 
share. But for the law as established, and 
for the safeguards which it offers to common 
rights of person and property, he had a very 
holy reverence. Conscience and courage both 
entered into this feeling. It came out again 
and again in his public acts and utterances. 
It shone also in his private conversation and 
in the whole bearing of the man. 

He had that kind of genius which consists 
in the application of large ideas to every- 
day problems. He illuminated important 
questions with homely illustrations. I re- 
member his beginning a discourse on _ the 
Venezuela boundary dispute with a refer- 
ence to a quarrel between two farmers about 
a line-fence. Before he had finished that 
homespun figure of speech he had made 
every one see the real reason and justification 
of an act of American statesmanship which 
Wall Street cursed for a fortnight, but 
which the world at large has approved ever 
since. 


THE BEST OF HUMAN QUALITIES. 


It seems to me that Grover Cleveland will 
take his place among the great Presidents of 
the United States. But his greatness did 
not consist in the possession of extraordinary 
qualities. He was great because he had 
the best qualities of common manhood to an 
extraordinary degree. He represented the 
best type of a plain American man raised to 
the Nth power. 

His friendship, to which he admitted 
younger men with such a hearty and natural 
sympathy, was frank, generous, and stead fast. 
The whole man went into it. Those who 
knew him thus will always remember him, 
not as a personage, but as a splendidly real 
and satisfying personality of native growth. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND AS A PUBLIC MAN. 


BY ST. CLAIR McKELWAY. 


[Few men in the country are as well qualified to write of Mr. Cleveland’s public career as 
Mr. McKelway, the brilliant editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. The following characterization, 
prepared by him for his newspaper, is here printed with his approval as the statement which 
he would make to the more widely distributed body of readers of this REViEw.— THE EbiTor. | 


(GROVER CLEVELAND, who died in 

Princeton on June 24, at twenty 
minutes before nine, was twice President of 
the United States. He was three times a 
nominee for the office. He received each one 
of the three times more votes than his op- 
ponent. Once, however, in 1888, the Elec- 
toral College chose his opponent, voting as 
it does by States, and not by popular 
suffrage, under the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion. The citizen who became President, in- 
stead of Mr. Cleveland, in 1889, was the 
late Benjamin Harrison. Mr. Cleveland’s 
third canvass and second election in 1892 in- 
volved the defeat of Mr. Harrison, who had 
been renominated by his party. Mr. Cleve- 
land took part in the funerals of Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Harrison, who 
had been Presidents in his lifetime. With 
him the list of ex-Presidents ends. 

Before he became President Mr. Cleve- 
land was Governor of New York, and while 
Governor he was chosen to the Presidency. 
Before he was Governor he was Mayor of 
Buffalo, and while Mayor he was chosen to 
the governorship. Thus he directly stepped 
from the mayoralty into the governorship 
and from the governorship into his first 
Presidency. Before he was Mayor he was 
Sheriff of Erie County, but several years 
elapsed between the shrievalty and _ the 
mayoralty, and between his two Presidencies 
four years, the term of Benjamin Harrison, 
intervened. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected Sheriff to re- 
store to public respect an office that had 
fallen into corruption by a conspiracy of in- 
terest and purpose between the leaders of 
both parties in Erie County. He was named 
by his own party to be defeated. But he 
beat its leaders and he beat his opponent by 
his declaration to all the people of the county 
that he desired and intended to be elected 
for the purpose of cleaning out the confeder- 
ated gangs which controlled both party or- 
ganizations. The stamp he left upon the 


administration of the office was not easily or 
soon effaced. Years after, while practicing 


law, he was nominated for Mayor, and 
elected on the promise of trying to do for the 
city of Buffalo what he had said he would 
do and had done for the people as Sheriff of 
Erie County. In the mayoralty he kept his 
promise and exceeded expectation to such a 
degree that he was made Governor of New 
York to undertake for the State what he had 
undertaken for the city of Buffalo—thcugh 
on a manifestly larger scale. 

In the governorship, for two years of the 
three which were then the term, Mr. Cleve- 
land commanded national attention and ad- 
miration. He was elected to the Presidency 
of the United States in 1884. A year of his 
governorship remained, and in that year the 
Lieutenant-Governor, David B. Hill, suc- 
ceeded him. It is worth while to recall that 
as Mr. Cleveland was chosen to the shrieval- 
ty to end gang rule, and to the mayoralty 
for the same purpose, so his election to the 
governorship came to him at a time when 
the opposing party had abused the confidence 
of the people, and by its own factionalism 
and worse had forfeited its right to public 
respect. 

Mr. Garfield was elected in 1880 by a 
pact of interest and of promise between 
theretofore contending factions. The fac- 
tions did not keep the peace. Garfield was 
assassinated and Arthur acceded to the Presi- 
dency. In 1882 the nomination of Folger 
for Governor of New York by federal ma- 
chine influence in the State convention was 
stained by forgery and perjury for which 
neither Arthur nor Folger was responsible, 
but of which the latter became the bene- 
ficiary,—and the victim. Grover Cleveland 
was nominated for Governor because he had 
been a great Mayor, and he was nominated 
for President because he was making a great 
Governor. The folly of one party was the 
opportunity of the other, and to the support 
of that other which was lifted to its oppor- 
tunity by great leaders who discerned and 
obeyed public opinion, independent men of 
all parties gratefully contributed their votes. 

It would not be true to say that Mr. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Cleveland’s own party rose to his level when 
it nominated him for Governor and for Pres- 


ident. It did not rise to his level, but, as 
said, it was lifted to his level by managers 
of intelligence, of power, of courage, of 
integrity, and of vision. In 1888, the gravita- 
tion of power itself accomplished and the 
demand of the masses prescribed Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second nomination, but in 1892 his 
third nomination was not reached without a 
contest within his party. ‘The progressive 
forces in 1892 overcame the retrogressive. 
The latter had united corruption with con- 


IN HIS SECOND TERM. 


servatism, as it was miscalled, but did so in 
vain. The Democratic people threw down 
the Democratic machines, and the most en- 
lightened leaders of Democracy in private 
life again took charge of the Democratic 
populace and beat the Democratic machines 
in the Democratic National Convention. 
The nomination in 1892 touched the high- 
water mark of honesty, courage, intelligence, 
and virtue in American Democracy. Mr. 
Cleveland’s own letters and own action upon 
public duties in President Harrison’s period 
of service recalled him to Democratic leader- 
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ship by an irresistible mandate of the Demo- 
cratic masses. He was overwhelmingly 
elected. His party, however, did not meas- 
ure u) to his standards. The leaders fell 
away from his ideals. He himself was mor- 
ally incapable of the arts or the artifices to 
allure them to his side. ‘There were those 
who thought it had been well could he have 
done so without a sacrifice of any of his 
sturdy qualities, but he was not built that 
way and did not do so. The Democracy 
soon went on the line of its bad to its worse. 
Mr. Cleveland stood on his line of stern 
integrity, and left the Presidency in 1897 
with unassailable honor, assured of the vin- 
dication of time and confident of the appro- 
bation of all his countrymen, before the time 
would be long. 

The gravest offense Mr. Cleveland gave 
to the spoilsmen of his party was inflicted on 
them in the beginning of his first Presidency. 
He refused to displace Republican officials 
with Democratic appointees till the terms of 
the former had expired. The practice he 
then resumed has been in the main since re- 
spected; but it rebegan, in modern times, 
with him, and when he restored the course 
of George Washington and of John Adams 
he reversed that of Thomas Jefferson and 
of Andrew Jackson, the gods of Democratic 
idolatry. By doing so he wrote his name 
above both in the world’s annals of moral 
justice and of moral courage among rulers. 
It has been easier to follow his course than 
it was for him to reinitiate it. The spoils- 
men of Democracy never forgave him, but 
the freemen of Democracy twice sustained 
him at the polls, and none of his enemies in 
Democracy has been elected President since! 

Mr. Cleveland, first among any American 
Presidents, made the Monroe Doctrine, as 
it is called, a fact alive, to be recognized as 
a fact, though not officially, by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Officially mattered 
little. Actually, factually, mattered much. 
The long coquetry between American ad- 
ministrations and British administrations had 
only comprised the playful throwing of grass 
and disclaimers. President Cleveland forced 
a recourse to arbitration by Great Britain 
and Venezuela, by which the power, the right, 
and the recognition of the United States as 
a third party, in high and equal interest, 
were regarded. The territorial integrity and 
immunity of this continent were assured. 
The fact of this Republic, as the predominant 
partner among and over other American gov- 
ernments, was impressed, and while not 


officially admitted has always unofficially 
been admitted. From that has flowed’ the 
Pan-American alliance, with all its compli- 
mentary, diplomatic, sentimental, and spec- 
tacular consequences. 

The battle for honest money was fought 
and won by Grover Cleveland when his ad- 
ministration forced the repeal of the si!ver- 
purchase clause of the Resumption act. 
Thereafter, in all the elections of the Ameri- 
can people, honest money, gold currency, 
won. ‘The time-servers of each party were 
beaten by the union of the honest and fore- 
seeing men in both. Neither total nor par- 
tial repudiation has had a chance since. 
Some of its former friends have ever since 
been declaring they never knew it. Solvency 
and honesty were menaced before Mr. Cleve- 
land aroused the conscience and interest of 
the people, but his appeal for them to the 
people saved solvency and honesty and for- 
ever insured them against attack again. 

We have been at pains to show that the 
course of Grover Cleveland was impartially 
due to Republican errors and Republican 
divisions, and to a pressure of exigency and 
duty upon Democratic opportunity. We 
may expect that both parties will yet admit 
this without dissent. Both in their hearts 
recognize that the qualities dominant in 
Grover Cleveland were the ones that should 
be dominant in every President. It matters 
little with what lesser but worthy qualities 
Presidents be associated. Washington was 
not more brave or more single-minded than 
Cleveland, though he was more reserved 
and more patient. Lincoln was not more 
inflexibly devoted to long purpose and to 
stern principle than Cleveland, though he 
was more tactful, more patient, but not more 
philosophical. With both, in the root quali- 
ties of integrity and intrepidity, Cleveland 
will be rated in history, however differenti- 
ated from them and from others in minor 
respects he should be. 

This statement may not for a while be ac- 
cepted by those mentally or morally too 
small to assimilate it; but it is mow certain 
soon to be the conclusion of those who see as 
well as feel the future in the instant and 
the thinking of whom anticipates, prescribes, 
embodies, and dominates the thinking of the 
future. It is already the conclusion of the 
sentient and the wise among Americans. It 
is already the agreement of living thoughtful 
foreigners whose contemporary conclusions 
are proverbially and invariably the verdict 
of posterity. 

















THE LATE MURAT HALSTEAD, 


A GREAT AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 


HE absence of Mr. Halstead from the 
platform at Chicago in June was ob- 
served and mentioned by many’ who have 
been accustomed to attend national Repub- 
lican conventions. He had been prominent 
in these gatherings since 1856; and his per- 
sonality was so distinguished that, without 
any thought of making himself prominent, his 
face and figure were undoubtedly the best- 
known and most familiar of any among the 


leaders that the Republican hosts were able 
to recognize. For a year or more he had 
been in failing health at his' Cincinnati home, 
and on July 2 he passed away. 

Murat Halstead was born near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, almost seventy-nine years ago, his 
grandfather having settled there at the open- 
ing of the last century. While attending a 
local college in the outskirts of Cincinnati he 
showed marked talent as a writer; and his 
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contributions to the Cincinnati newspapers 
had so paved the way for immediate jour- 
nalistic employment that he found himself at 
once embarked upon a career which was des- 
tined to make him a4 national figure, and to 
keep his pen incessantly busy for more than 
fifty years. 

He was always a man of courage and of 
strong opinions, and the outbreak of the Civil 
War found him for the Union with all his 
energies. He had become the principal 
writer and also a part owner of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, and was making it one of 
the most notable political and literary influ- 
ences of the country. He was not only a 
powerful and original editorial writer, but 
also a descriptive writer of talent and charm. 
During the Civil War he was at the front 
on various cccasions, attracting the attention 
of the whole country by his skill as a war 
correspondent. After the war he came into 
full editorship and financial control of the 
Commercial, and was everywhere recognized 
as one of the most successful editors the 
United States had produced. He added to 
his fame as a writer and a student of military 
affairs by joining the headquarters of the 
German army in the Franco-Prussian War. 

In 1872 he was one of the little group of 
strong Republican editors who opposed the 
renomination of President Grant and sup- 
ported Horace Greeley. He was a constant 
and prolific writer for the editorial page of 
his own paper, and was in the habit of stay- 
ing at his office at night until the paper had 
actually gone to press. He was a hard 
fighter for what he believed to be right, and 
through a long period of laxity and corrup- 
tion in political life he was never complacent 
toward improper methods. 

One of Mr. Halstead’s later experiences 
illustrated the obvious truth that the journal- 
ist who deals courageously with political con- 
ditions must not expect to become an office- 
holder. Mr. Halstead was appointed Minis- 
ter to Germany by President Harrison in 
1889,and was eminently qualified to represent 
us with grace and distinction at the German 
court. But the Senate refused to confirm 
the appointment. This refusal was due to 
the fact that Mr. Halstead had unsparingly 
attacked the corrupt methods by which the 
election of certain members of the United 
States Senate had been procured. ‘The re- 
fusal to confirm him was intended by the 
Senate for punishment, and for a notice to 
other honest and powerful editors that they 
must not expect to be forgiven by the bene- 
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ficiaries of rascality that they have exposed, 
Since there was never the slightest con?usion 
in the public mind as to the reason for the 
Senate’s refusal to confirm Mr. Halstead, 
and since no one for a moment in the Senate 
or out of it questioned his personal fitness for 
the post to which President Harrison had 
appointed him, the chief importance of the 
episode lies in the way in which it illustrates 
creditable phases in the history of American 
journalism and discreditable phases in the 
history of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Halstead, like Horace Greeley, was 
an exceedingly energetic and enterprising 
newspaper man, with a talent for news and 
for timeliness, and a catholicity of taste and 
culture, which gave his paper a broad relation 
to human activities of various kinds and to 
the intellectual progress of the American 
people. But for the journalism of scandal 
and sensation, with no motives except those 
of the counting-room, Mr. Halstead had no 
talents; and when the new type of sensa- 
tional journalism, backed by unlimited capi- 
tal, came into vogue, Cincinnati was not a 
large enough field to permit the success of 
both kinds of newspaper side by side. If 
Cincinnati had grown as Chicago grew, Mr. 
Halstead’s Commercial would have held its 
own like Mr. Medill’s Chicago Tribune. 

In his later years Mr. Halstead gave evi- 
dence of his great physical and mental vital- 
ity by writing a number of books, which were 
sold successfully by subscription throughout 
the country, on subjects and personalities of 
contemporary interest. While journalistic in 
method, these books were written with all of 
Mr. Halstead’s wonderful power of concen- 
tration and intense interest in whatever he 
had in hand. There was the spirit of hope 
and courage in all his work, and an optimism 
based upon his lifelong adherence to sound 
principles and standards in public as well as 
in private life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Halstead had only recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. His last year was saddened by the 
death of his eldest son, Marshall Halstead, 
who had also achieved success and reputation 
as a journalist and a man of affairs. Four of 
Mr. Halstead’s sons were at one time stu- 
dents at Princeton, and six sons and three 
daughters still survive. To few men is it 
given to work so long and so usefully in a 
congenial field of activity, to be so fortunate 
in personal relationships, and to hold in so 
full a sense the esteem of neighbors and fel- 
low-citizens. 
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WHAT ARE THE JAPANESE DOING IN FORMOSA? 
BY WILLIAM C. GREGG. 


[Mr. Gregg is an American business man who has spent some time in Formosa and_ has 
been interested in observing Japan’s colonial experiment in that island—Tue Eprror.] 


Hi: island of Formosa is just off the 
coast of China, about fifty miles wide 
and 240 miles long. It lies a little north of 
the Philippines. Here, as a result of the war 
with China, the Japanese, in 1895, became 
the rulers over 3,000,000 Chinese, who had 
been there between two and three centuries, 
and perhaps 100,000 savages, called ‘‘ Head 
Hunters,” who had been there much longer. 
The Chinese occupy the western half of the 
island, which is generally very level; the 
savages the eastern half, a very rough, moun- 
tainous region, with several peaks reaching 
aheight of 12,000 feet. Between these two 
peoples there has been constant warfare. ‘The 
savages originally occupied the plains also, 
but were driven to the shelter of the moun- 
tains, where their smaller numbers could 
hold the Mongolian hordes in check. ‘They 
are as savage and warlike as ever, and are 
much feared by all. 

The Japanese found the Formosans (Chi- 
nese) in a pitiable condition. ‘They came 
originally from the vicinity of Amoy, where 
some of the poorest people are to be found in 
all China. ‘They were ignorant, suspicious, 
bigoted, emaciated, impoverished, dirty, and 
diseased. About 90 per cent. were illiterate ; 
all were underfed. The tax-gatherers had 
taken everything but skin, bone, and filth. 
The amount of disease, especially sore eyes, 
is still appalling. With the suspicion that 
grew out of such conditions, added to the 
natural stubbornness and bigotry of the 
Chinese, we can understand that instead 
of welcoming the Japanese, as the Spanish 
did the American army in Porto Rico, they 
gave them some weeks of hard fighting, ac- 
companied by rioting and looting among 
themselves, all after Formosa had been regu- 
larly “ceded ” to Japan. 


FORMER CHINESE MISGOVERNMENT. 


In bringing order out of chaos the Japa- 
nese wisely dropped the former Chinese off- 
cals. Their ingenuity in extorting money 
out of the people had been truly devilish. 
Ihave room for only one illustration of their 


; methods: Suppose three men had been con- 


demned to death after trials that would have 











GOVERNOR-GENERAL T. IWATIT. 


(The Formosan head of the Imperial Japanese Goy- 
ernment.) 


acquitted them had enough money been forth- 
coming; the relatives of the first man to go 
to the block raised enough funds to satisfy 
the executioner, and he was dispatched with 
one stroke of the sword. The friends of the 
second did something, but not enough to 
meet the demands of this captain of finance, 
so several cuts were necessary to finish No. 
2. The third was a bankrupt, with no 
friends in sight,—the other officials probably 
had taken all he had,—so the executioner, to 
get even for the loss of his tip, and as a 
warning to others, cut off his eyelids and 
exposed him to the glaring sun for hours 
before finally finishing him with other brutal- 
ities! Hard to believe? Yes, but it is only 
a striking case out of a general condition of 
official depravity. Small wonder that when 
turned out of office, judges and jailers, along 
with magistrates, “joined the opposition,” 
and became insurrection leaders. Strange 
but true that many people followed their 
leadership, a more or less active rebellion 
being maintained against the Japanese for 
five years. This delayed and often defeated 
entirely the governmental plans of the new 
rulers. About seven years ago armed oppo- 
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tendents of new enterprises, 
doing the work. of skilled 
mechanics, engineers, and 
teachers. No Chinaman 
can come to Formosa from 
the mainland without 4 
passport, which you may be 
sure is carefully scrutinized, 
The number entitled to en- 
ter probably does not ex- 
ceed the number who leave, 





GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


(A good example of Japanese work. 


sition ceased, and the real work of reform 
began. 


THE NEW JAPANESE REGIME. 


My first question was: How many Japa- 
nese are here in Formosa? I was an- 
swered: “‘ About 100,000.” ‘To verify this, 
and to find out what-they were doing, was 
my constant endeavor, and my conclusion is 
that the number is fairly stated. As the 
island will easily support double the present 
population, there need be no overcrowding 
for years to come. 

The price of Chinese labor in Formosa 
has increased fully 50 per cent., but is not 
yet up to the labor standard in Japan; so the 
Japanese do not try to compete, but confine 
themselves to keeping stores, hotels, bath- 
houses, etc., acting as foremen or superin- 





AT TAIHOKU. 


While the Japanese Goy- 
ernment employs its own 
people in most responsible 
positions, it also employs a 
a surprising number of Chinese. ‘The ticket- 
sellers, gate-keepers, and guards on the goy- 
ernment railway. seem to be all Chinese; the 
engineers and head mechanics are undoubted- 
ly Japanese. I think I am safe in saying that 
four-fifths of all the railway employees are 
Chinese, who also do all the common labor 
in other government enterprises. I found in 
every city or town of any consequence one 
Japanese street, a model of taste and cleanli- 
ness, for all to look at, if not to imitate at 
once. 

The first change in the condition of the 
Formosan people was their fuller employ- 
ment, which was in itself a “ raise.” Then 
the actual advance in wages began. I now 
find their average pay fully one-half more 
than the same class of people are getting 
over on the mainland of China, bringing the 








THE FORMOSA ANIMAL VEHICLE. 
(This cart is made of wood only; not even a screw or bolt can be found in it; no metal tires are used 00 
the wheels.) 
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WHAT ARE THE JAPANESE DOING IN FORMOSA ? 


wages of a man from 13 cents to 20 cents 
(gold) a day, women and children lower in 
proportion. An English missionary, long a 
resident of the island, rather reluctantly ad- 
mitted to me, although not a bit enthusiastic 
about Japanese rule, that the people gen- 
erally now eat three meals a day. We can 
readily understand that at the former rate 
of wages and with fewer employed it was 
not three meals a day. 

Justice, the first essential to normal com- 
munity life, has been established at last; but 
we need not be surprised if the Chinese some- 
times kick at justice itself and sigh for the 
good old rotten days. 

There are now eight ordinary courts and 
one court of appeals, presided over by Japa- 
nese judges, appointed by the imperial gov- 
ernment. The important fact about the 
present courts of Formosa is not the nation- 
ality of the judges, but that justice itself for 
the first time in its history is obtainable by 
the poorest coolie. 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Schools have been built and equipped by 
the Japanese with the same combination of 
sense and enthusiasm that has actuated the 
Americans in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
There are to-day 165 common-schools for 
Chinese boys and girls, half the teachers be- 
ing Chinese and half Japanese, and fifteen 
similar schools for half-civilized mountain 
tribes. Twenty-four also are opened for 
Japanese boys and girls, whose education 
alone as yet is compulsory. Chinese chil- 
dren are admitted to these schools if clean 
and free from disease. ‘There are also one 
high school for girls only, one high school 
for boys only, one normal school for teachers, 
one medical school, two agricultural schools, 
and one police school. 

This looks like work, not exploitation! 

We need only remember our own efforts 
at education in our dependencies to appre- 
ciate the spirit of real helpfulness that has 
characterized this Japanese labor in Formosa. 

The Chinese still maintain over 1000 
small private schools, where old ideas, now 
being abandoned on the mainland, are still 
taught, no doubt partly out of stubborn op- 
Position to Japan. 

It is the plan to supplant gradually these 
schools of ancient fogyism with modern ones, 
but, as usual, the Japanese will not move in 
a compulsory way. I said to a Japanese 
Christian preacher: “ How about religious 
freedom in Formosa?” He replied: “ En- 
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A FORMOSAN GIRL. 


(She shows a mixture of the Chinese and Malayan 
races. ) 


tirely free; perhaps too free, for I believe 
just a little persecution, or at least opposi- 
tion, would stir us up.” 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Chinese had constructed forty miles 
of very inferior railroad, which was entirely 
rebuilt, and 220 miles has been added. All 
is now in first-class condition, with good 
rolling-stock, good stations, frequent train 
service, and moderate fares, I rode over 
the entire system, and was struck with the 
substantial character of everything, especial- 
ly the tunnels and bridges. 

There is now under construction sixty 
miles more on the East Coast. The standard 
railway gauge for both Formosa and Japan 
is forty-two inches, just fourteen and one- 
half inches narrower than the American and 
European general standard. 

Barracks and police stations have been 
erected wherever needed. Post-offices, tele- 
graph and telephone systems are to be found 
everywhere, and some cities have electric 
lights. Fine parks and numerous small gar- 
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A CHINESE SUGAR-MILL GRINDING CANE. 
(See the Japanese substitute at bottom of this 


page. ‘These small mills are very wasteful and pro- 
duce poor sugar.) 


dens have been provided in the cities. When- 
ever a fire consumes many buildings in any 
place, the question of widening the street 
seems to be the first thing considered. It is 
generally accomplished. Open concrete sew- 
ers, frequently flushed, have been installed in 
all towns of any size. Regular modern 
water-works are now found in three of the 
largest cities. A first-class wagon road, 300 
miles in extent, has been built from north to 
south through the entire length of the island, 
and over 4000 miles of other roads, with 
over 3000 bridges, make a very substantial 
total. Harbors, breakwaters, docks, and 
lighthouses have all been completed, or are 
in process of being built, where there was 
nothing before but danger, delay, and ship- 
wreck. The government 
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of the money was paid out of the imperial 
treasury, and the bulk of the expenditures 
went direct to the Chinese for labor. 


POLICE AND MILITARY. 


There are on the island 5000 police, two- 
thirds of whom are Japanese ; 6000 Japanese 
soldiers on the plains, and 6000 Chinese sol- 
diers in the mountains. 

The police are paid by local tax; the sol- 
diers by the imperial government. Evidently 
they still fear to have Chinese soldiers on 
the plains, but are willing to let them fight 
their old enemies, the ‘‘ Head Hunters,” in 
the rough country. ‘The Chinese soldiers 
are oficered and led by the Japanese. [| 
learned that it is necessary to have a goodly 
proportion of Japanese police in the cities 
and towns, for whenever the Japanese are 
involved in any affair requiring police con- 
trol they will not pay any attention to a 
Chinese officer. 


LAND AND TAX REFORMS. 


The driest part of this subject is in the 
title. Our Japanese friends found a regular 
Irish land question dished up to them red 
hot and garnished with uncertain boundaries 
and double ownership. It is easy for me to 
record that they solved it by the government 
buying the landlords’ titles and establishing 
the renter as owner. But this is more than 
England has ever been able to do with her 
Ireland, although she has muddled over the 
matter, lo, these many years. 











has built a model tea-farm 
and an experimental cane- 
growing station, along with 
the department of encour- 
agement and subsidy to 
Chinese farmers to improve 
their methods of fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation. 

It is hard to realize that 
twelve years ago all of 
these improvements were 
undreamed of, and_ that 
such a spirit of progress 
was so persistently opposed, 
even with rebellion, for five 
years. We could more 
readily understand the men- 
tal attitude of the Chinese 
if they had been taxed for 
anything and the _ benefits 
turned over to the Japa- 
nese; but a substantial part 
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A NEW SUGAR-MILL BEING ERECTED BY A JAPANESE COMPANY. 
(Ten such plants are in process of construction at present. No free 


They expect to compete with 
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It cost Japan over $2,- 
000,000 to make an ac- 
curate survey of all the 
land (on the plains) and 
to make complete maps 
showing every irregular 
plot, no matter how small. 
Nothing but a_ personal 
view of the little garden 
patches cultivated by these 
people, with not: a square 
corner in the entire crazy 
patchwork map, could give 
you an adequate conception 
of the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. The surveyors 
and map-makers were all 


Japanese, of course. ‘The 
government on_ bringing 
them over required that 


they should save part of 
their wages, as I under- 
stand, partly to prevent 
even mild dissipation and 
possible trouble with the 
Chinese. When through with their work 
they were at once returned to Japan. 

This land reform was not philanthropic; 
the government now gets the tax,—formerly 
paid by the renter to the landlord,—which 
more than pays the interest on the bonds 
issued to carry through the reorganization. 
The whole thing was a combination of re- 
form and good business management. 

But how about taxes? Well, this is no 
fairy tale! With exports and imports dou- 
bled, land values doubled, actual volume of 
earned wages doubled, and with such a great 
accumulation of improvements, we might 
expect to find taxes doubled also. But taxa- 
tion, although increased, is not that bad. 

Governor-General Iwai tells me that for- 
merly the Chinese paid their tax-gatherers 
irregular amounts, aggregating $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000 a year, only $3,000,000 of 
which really reached the government treas- 
ury. The present general tax aggregates 
about $8,000,000, with added special local 
taxes of $2,500,000 more. 

Formosa is now practically self-support- 
ing; but for several years the imperial gov- 
ernment made up deficiencies totaling $15,- 
000,000, exclusive of all military expendi- 
tures. It has made investments also in con- 
nection with its monopolies, the amount of 
which I am unable to state, but large enough, 
perhaps, to affect even Japanese imperial 
finances appreciably. 





passengers are pushed by coolies. 
contain only one seat, which is easily removed when freight is trans- 
ported. There are few switches; when cars meet in opposite directions 
one car is lifted off the track.) 





FORMOSA PUSH CARS. 
(There are many private lines of light railroad where both freight and 


The cars are four feet square and 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES. 


Both in Japan and Formosa the imperial 
government is doing what has been done by 
the American trusts,—i. e., monopolizing 
some of the leading lines of trade. ‘Tobacco, 
salt, camphor, and opium, in addition to the 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, are 
thus operated. The total Formosan income 
from these enterprises in 1907 was about 
$8,000,000. But it cannot be called a tax, 
as the business seems to have been conducted 
on the average more in the interest of the in- 
habitants than it would have been in the 
hands of Japanese or Chinese capitalists. 


THE CAMPHOR PRODUCT. 


Formosa is the world’s chief producer of 
camphor. It is distilled from the wood or 
chips of the camphor trees, which grow to a 
magnificent size, some measuring forty feet 
in circumference. Formosa has about 1500 
square miles of trees, which should supply 
the natural wants of the world for from 
sixty to seventy-five years. They are refor- 
esting the places which have been denuded. 
The price of camphor in Formosa in 1875 
was 6 cents a pound; now it is 50 cents a 
pound. The Japanese Government derives 
an annual profit of about $1,000,000 from 
this monopoly. 

The love of gain took the Chinese many 
years ago to the mountain districts after 
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A RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 


camphor, although they lost many heads to 
the “ Head Hunter” savages who lived 
there. ‘Time has changed many political 
conditions, but the “ Head Hunters” are 
still hostile, and strong Japanese guards are 
needed to protect camphor extractors. Only 
on the outskirts of the mountains do the Jap- 
anese pretend to exert governmental author- 
ity. ‘The savages, because of their fighting 


powers and the rough country, are not sub- 
ject, but independent. 

Onlyenough camphor is produced each year 
to meet the market demands without endan- 
gering the stability of the government price. 


PROFITS FROM THE OPIUM TRADE. 


I think it is a mistake for the government 
to add its profits from opium to the general 





A GROUP OF “ HEAD HUNTERS.” 
(Malayan savages who occupy the mountain districts and make war on all intruders.) 
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BRIDGE AND TUNNEL ON MAIN LINE OF RAILROAD, 


(Until this last link is completed all traffic on the main line moves around this obstruction on ten miles 
of push-car track.) 


revenues. It makes about $500,000 a year 
out of it. No doubt the first motive was to 
restrict and finally to abolish the devilish 
habit; but as long as these profits can be 
used by a financially hard-pressed imperial 
administration it will continue to take an un- 
holy interest in the business. 

Let the entire profits be devoted to hospi- 
tals and medical schools, all sorely needed, 
and I shall believe that the original plan to 
obliterate the opium evil will the sooner be 
carried out. Every smoker is licensed. It is 
against the law to lend or give away opium. 
The number of licenses is, I understand, 
decreasing. The penalties for violating the 
law’s restrictions are fines of $1500 to $2500 
and imprisonment from three to five years. 
I believe the law is fairly well enforced, al- 
ways keeping in mind the patience of Japan- 
ese officials, sometimes phenomenal. 


JAPANESE: AIMS IN FORMOSA. 


Who could have done as well for For- 
mosa in this short time? ‘The Japanese de- 
serve full credit, for they have spent heart, 
brain, muscle, and money to make a pleasing, 
prosperous community out of a sad bit of 
desolate anarchy. Their object is not only 
to make a rich colony for their own profit,— 
a perfectly legitimate scheme as long as the 
colony profits too,—but to make a name for 
themselves to be honored by all nations for 
fair dealing and achievement in civilization. 
They have the patience to deal with stubborn 
problems. If they have also patience under 
unfair criticism, and if they can hold true 
to the ideals they have so successfully pur- 
sued in Formosa, who shall say that they will 
not be also a blessing to Korea and achieve 
there at least as great results? 











GUATEMALA’S TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE. 


BY M. A. HAYS. 


T Guatemala City, recently, there was a 
fiesta which thrilled the people of the 
principal republic of Central America, both 
from its character and the event it celebrated. 
There were magnificent street decorations, 
triumphal arches and booths representing 
nearly every municipal department of the 
country, floral displays, military and civil 
parades, a vast gathering of people from every 
section of the nation, including about 5000 
Indians in their native costumes, illumina- 
tions, banquets, speeches, a beauty contest; 
all manner of music, bull fights and other 
amusements, school festivals, the entertain- 
ment of distinguished visitors, including a 
specially accredited representative from the 
United States, and all that could be sug- 
gested to emphasize the importance of the 
event. ‘That event was the completion to 
the capital city of the long projected railway 
line from the splendid harbor of Puerto Bar- 
rios, on the Gulf of Amatique, and the open- 
ing of the last link of a through line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific across Guatemalan 
territory, which gave the American con- 
tinent its newest interoceanic system. 

Like the completion of the earliest railway 
lines in the United States, which gave 
through transportation facilities from the 
East to the Pacific Coast, and the building 
of the newer Canadian transcontinental roads, 
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DOCK AT PUERTO BARRIOS, THE PORT OF GUATEMALA, 
SHOWING FRUIT STEAMER. 


it marks an epoch in commerce and develop- 
ment, and its influence must be very great, 
The fiesta was planned and carried out by 
the Guatemalan Government, and properly, 
for the government was instrumental in the 
building of the line, which will remain a 
monument to both Presidents Barrios and 
Cabrera, begun by the administration of one 
and completed through the concessions of the 
other; and the future will doubtless show that 
the event was worthy the great cost of $250,- 
000 to a comparatively poor people for feast- 
ing and celebrating. 

There are two railroad lines in this latest 
transcontinental system, the Central of Gua- 
temala, built by the late C. P. Huntington 
and his associates, and still considered a 
Southern Pacific enterprise, and the Guate- 
mala Railroad, the newer and larger line, 
formerly called the Northern, completed 
many years ago from Puerto Barrios to Za- 
capa, 106 miles from the coast. In 1904 the 
Northern Railway was acquired by an Amer- 
ican syndicate, headed by Gen. Wm. C. Van 
Horne, Minor C. Keith, vice-president of 
the United Fruit Company, and Gen. Thom- 
as H. Hubbard, of New York. The new 
company received some important concessions 
from the Guatemalan Government, and the 
Central Railroad became interested in the 
new enterprise. Work was begun nearly 
three years ago on the extension of the line 
to the capital city and the rebuilding of the 
older portion of the road. It was completed 
in January, and on the 19th of that month 
the first train from the Atlantic side of the 
continent pulled into Guatemala City, and 
the long-planned ocean-to-ocean line was a 
reality. 

Of the nearly a dozen completed and 
building lines between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific only two are shorter than the Guate- 
mala route, with its total mileage of 269% 
miles from Puerto Barrios to San José de 
Guatemala,—195 from Barrios to Guate- 
mala City and seventy-four and_ one-half 
from Guatemala City to San José. ‘These 
lines are the Panama road, thirty miles long, 
and the Tehuantepec Line in Mexico, 186 
miles. As a railroad proposition it has some 
advantages over both of them, and until the 
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completion of the Isth- 
mian Canal should be a 
very considerable factor 
in the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of our own coun- 
try and of Central and 
South America, and, as 
well, for certain classes of 
goods between Europe 
and the Pacific Ocean. 
Its greatest influence will 
be in the development of 

















Guatemala and some of 
the territory on the Pa- 
cific side of neighboring 
countries. 

Guatemala is largely 
mountainous. The Cordilleras cut the 
country in two, the main range reach- 
ing a height of 5000 to 7000 feet above 
the sea, while there are many peaks of 
10,000 to 13,000 feet. On the Atlantic side 
there is a narrow strip of low, swampy land, 
but within a few miles of the sea the foot hills 
of the mountains stretch from northeast to 
southwest. On the Pacific Coast lowlands 
and plains extend a distance of thirty to forty 
miles into the interior. Elsewhere the coun- 
try is all mountains, hills, plateaus, and deep 
valleys. Guatemala City, the capital, a beau- 
tiful, attractive place of about 100,000 peo- 
ple, is 4950 feet above the sea. It lies on a 
wide plateau, surrounded by deep ravines. 
It is the chief city of the country and also of 
all Central America. Naturally it is the 
main point for a railroad crossing the country 
and opening the interior to foreign trade. 

The building of such a line was costly and 
attended by many serious engineering feats. 
From the Atlantic port there was a climb, by 
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NEWLY COMPLETED GUATEMALA RAILROAD. 


(The first train into Guatemala City.) 


the easiest routes, of about 5000 feet in 195 
miles. From the Pacific the problem was to 
carry the road up that climb in seventy-five 
miles. In either of these ascents there must, 
of course, be some very heavy grades, but 
they are no more noticeable than on some of 
the American lines crossing the Alleghenies. 
Practically all the material for the building 
and operation of this new route was pur- 
chased in the United States, the contractors 
were mostly Americans, and with hardly an 
exception on either the Central or the Gua- 
temala the officials and operating men, in- 
cluding conductors and engineers, are Ameri- 
cans, 

From Puerto Barrios to San José these 
two roads, which make up the through line, 
traverse a most interesting country, and for 
the greater part of the route a productive 
one. Puerto Barrios has a deep, roomy har- 
bor, and the heaviest draught vessels can get 
to its dock. The place is low and at present 
unhealthy. Improvements are to be made 
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THE MENOCAL CUT ON THE GUATEMALA RAILROAD. 


(Showing the kind of construction problem.) 


which will change its appearance and make it 
healthy and attractive. The government of 
Guatemala has given a contract to the rail- 
road company to expend $2,000,000 in build- 
ing a sea wall, raising the level of the town 
and putting in sewerage and thorough drain- 
age. 

For fifty to seventy miles from Barrios 
there are frequent long stretches of banana 
plantations, and the principal traffic of this 
portion of ‘the road will always be the hand- 
ling of this fruit. One of the United Fruit 
Company’s largest plantations is on the line. 
The fruit company now grows about 1,250,- 
000 bunches annually in Guatemala and has 
plans to greatly increase the production. 

Beginning a few miles from the sea the 
road follows the Motogua River and one of 
its branches nearly to Guatemala City. Most 
of the distance is a steady climb through the 
mountain country, with frequent deep ra- 
vines and valleys, past a few prosperous 
towns and plantation districts. Zacapa is the 
chief city en route and the most important 
place on the eastern side of the mountains. 

The line of the Central Railway from 
Guatemala City tc San José traverses a 
country with many of the same character- 
istic features as that on the Caribbean side. 
The mountain region is less rough and 
rugged. From Guatemala City to Esquintla, 
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an important place, the country is given up to 
sugar, coffee and stock, and there are many 
splendid plantations. San José is an olf 
port, but there is no protected harbor. 
There are regular lines of steamers plying 
between Puerto Barrios and New Orleans 
and Mobile, Liverpool and Hamburg, while 
the Pacific mail steamers and others regu- 
larly make San José, giving a Pacific service 
as far as San Francisco, on the north, and the 
coast of South America, on the south, while 
European vesse!s also make the voyage there 
around the Horn. The Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line has long had regular service from 
Barrios to European ports, and, via Jamaica, 
connection with New York. The United Fruit 
Company, with which the Guatemala Rail- 
road is closely allied, has improved its serv- 
ice from New Orleans by new and larger 
steamers, and has building steamers for a 
New York-Puerto Barrios line. The im- 
provement of the steamship service, in con- 
nection with the new through rail line, must 
have a very considerable effect upon the 
transcontinental business, and until the Pan- 
ama Canal is in operation the new road will 
furnish a splendid competitive route. Puerto 
Barrios is 800 miles nearer the United States 
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With the opening of the new route via 
Barrios there will be more direct communi- 
cation with the Gulf ports, Atlantic Coast, 
and, of course, with Europe. Nearly two 
thousand miles will be taken off the distance 
to American ports, as measured by the Pana- 
ma route, and days in time. Guatemala City 
may now be reached in four or five days 
from New Orleans and Mobile and seven 
days from New York, and the journey is 
an easy one. The new line is already getting 
some of the coffee movement from the west 
coast, and while the Pacific Isthmian route 
will not give up the traffic without a strug- 
gle it will be at a disadvantage. Already 
the competition has reduced the time to New 
York and Europe via Panama two days. 
Puerto Barrios is the only port of the coun- 


try where a steamer is at present able to lie 


at a dock while taking or discharging cargo. 
At San José, in heavy weather, there is al- 
ways danger of spraying the coffee and 
other goods with salt water, while in the 
lighters, and that greatly increases the insur- 
ance rates. 

The representative of a German house sell- 
ing sugar factory machinery said to an Amer- 
ican competitor, after the new road was com- 
pleted: “ You now have a great advantage 
over us, and we recognize that we must yield 
the trade to you.” As it will be in this line 
so it will be in others, if the American ex- 
porters go after the business. 


The Central American states are most 
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interesting and attractive spots for the tour. 
ist and pleasure seeker, and the new railroad 
will undoubtedly make the Guatemala trip 
a popular one with this class of travelers, 
It would be hard to find a more pleasant sea 
voyage than the winter trip to the Caribbean, 
while the country has unusual charms. The 
scenic wonders and beauties furnished by the 
rivers and lakes and mountains and the pic- 
turesque villages are many. ‘The Dulce 
River is destined to be one,of the most fa- 
mous on the continent. The Caribs and the 
Indians, the latter in their native costumes, 
are extremely picturesque and _ interesting, 


Their ways, their villages, their wares will’ 


all be new and entertaining to the American 
or European traveler. ‘The country is rich 
in prehistoric monuments. ‘There are the 
really wonderful ruins of Antigua, with its 
cathedral, churches and palaces, destroyed in 
1773 by the volcano Agua. 

The city of Guatemala has a fine location, 


its streets are paved, it has nearly all the mod-’ 


ern conveniences, many fine buildings, nv- 
merous parks, and is beautiful and attractive. 
Sir William C. Van Horne plans, it is said, 
to erect here at an early date a large, modern 
hotel. 

The population of the country is about 
1,500,000,—60 per cent. Indians and most 
of the remainder natives of mixed Spanish- 
Indian blood. ‘There are 10,000 Germans 
and other Europeans and nearly one thov- 
sand Americans. 
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THE GYROSCOPE AND HOW WE MAY MAKE 





IT USEFUL. 
BY ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER. 


[The following description of the gyroscope and its wonderful capacities explains the mys- 
teries which have caused so much discussion. Applications of this gyroscope principle to more 
than one industrial enterprise in the near future make the articles of more than passing inter- 


est. 
Epitor.] 


ie view of the great popular interest in 

the recent practical applications of the 
gyroscope, and the mystery which seems to 
surround the mode of action of that fascin- 
ating instrument, it will be useful to explain, 
in the simplest possible language, the me- 
chanical principles involved. Although the 
adequate explanation of the motions of the 
gyroscope, Or as we may as well call it, of 
any symmetrical top,—for that is what it is, 
—demands a knowledge of the most diffi- 
cult sort of the higher mathematics, and 
has been for 120 years, and is still, a fa- 
vorite subject of attack by the most learned 
mathematicians, I will undertake this task 
as best I may. 

The properties of the gyroscope are. ex- 
hibited by any rapidly revolving disk, fly- 
wheel, or well-balanced system turning 
about an axis, the essential being that this 
axis may be turned so as to point in any 
direction in space. As long as the system is 
moved with the axis pointing in the same 
direction none of the properties about to be 
described come into play. It is only when 
the direction of the axis of rotation is 
changed that anything striking is observed. 
For instance, the commonest form of the 
gyroscope, which may be bought at the toy- 
shops, and which is shown in the figure, has 
the axis mounted on pivots carried by a ring 
which may be held in the hand, from which 


‘projects a small head D, which may be sup- 


ported on a stand. If the disk is spinning 
rapidly, instead of falling down, as it would 


do if not spinning, the whole apparatus be- 


gins to turn about the support, its axis ap- 
parently moving in a horizontal plane, as 


“ . ” 
- mysterious 





shown by the dotted line in the figure. This 
is really not a perfectly accurate description 
of what happens, but it is what nearly every- 
one supposes he sees, when performing the ex- 
periment, and it is generally supposed to be 
i or “paradoxical,” or to 

defy the law of gravity,” all of which is of 
course highly absurd. That which is un- 


Mr. Webster is Professor of Physics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass.—THE 


familiar seems mysterious, but as familiarity 
increases the mystery departs. ‘There is 
really no greater mystery about the gyro- 
scope than about any other moving system. 
Let us approach it through other more famil- 
iar phenomena. No one apparently sees any- 
thing mysterious in the ordinary spinning 
top, which seldom spins with its axis erect, 
but has it tipped to a certain angle with the 





A GYROSCOPE TOP. 


vertical, about which the axis turns in a con- 
ical path. Why does it not fall, instead of 
moving horizontally, exactly as the gyro- 
scope does? In fact, the gyroscope, as de- 
scribed, is simply a top so arranged that the 
inclination of its axis to the vertical may 
reach a right angle, which is impossible in a 
top spinning on the ground, though not if its 
point be put on a raised stand. 


THE PHYSICAL LAW INVOLVED. 


Let us begin with the simplest possible me- 
chanical phenomenon. Everybody knows 
that a body left to itself can do nothing but 
move in a straight line with unchanging 
speed. If we wish to hurry it, we must pull 
it ahead, and it pulls back; if we wish to re- 
tard it, we must pull it backwards, when it 
will pull ahead, and if we wish to divert it 
from its straight course, we must pull it side- 
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wise, when it will also pull back or resist. 
This is what we mean by the inertia of a 
body, namely its apparent unwillingness to 
do what we try to make it. All the prop- 
erties of tops are due to this familiar inertia. 
One way to make a body, say a’stone, go out 
of a straight line is to fasten it to a string, 
hold one end, and whirl it around, when the 
stone will describe a circle, and the pull that 
the stone exerts in being forced out of a 
straight line is plainly felt by the pull of 
the string on the hand. Everybody knows 
that we have only to release the pull on the 
stone to have the latter fly off in a straight 
line in the direction that it was going at the 
instant of letting go. ‘This fact was known 
thousands of years before David used it to 
kill Goliath, and was not considered myster- 
ious. Now every boy knows that the pull of 
the hand may be replaced by the pull of an- 
other stone tied to the other end of a string, 
and that if the whole combination be whirled 
around and let go the two stones will revolve 
around each other, keeping the string 
stretched, since each stone has to leave its 
straight path to describe a circle, and conse- 
quently pulls back on the string. Now, in- 
stead of two particles connected by a string, 
let us consider a whole ring of particles solid- 
ly connected together into a rigid body like a 
hoop. If this be set into rotation in its own 
plane, that is, so that every part of it goes 
around in the same circular path forming 
the shape of the hoop, it is plain that each 
particle pulls outward from the center as 
before, but that the pull of each outwards is 
counterbalanced by that of the one opposite, 
so that the whole hoop has no tendency to 
leave its position or change its motion. How- 
ever, if it rotates fast enough the pulls will 
be shown by the bursting of the hoop, which 
sometimes happens to great fly-wheels with 
dire results. 


THE DISTURBANCE CAUSED BY GRAVITY. 


In the experiment with the hoop, and in 
all such experiments where we wish to bring 
out the effect of rotation, we are much dis- 
turbed by gravity, and are obliged either to 
throw the hoop into the air, or to find some 
other means of getting rid of the effect of its 
weight. Let us try to find such a means. 
If we fasten two wires as diameters of the 
hoop at right angles to each other, and where 
they cross fasten a string from which the 
whole is suspended, the hoop may turn about 
freely, and there will be no difficulty in mak- 
ing it turn in its own plane, whether that is 
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horizontal or not. This point of intersec. 
tion is the center of gravity of the hoop, 
Every body has such a center of gravity. Let 
us now suspend a top on its center of gravity, 
so that it may spin about it as a fixed point, 
This may be done by making the top bell- 
shaped, as in Fig. 1, 
and making the 
point on which it 
spins come exactly 
at the center of 
gravity of the whole 
top. This will he 
the case when the 
top will, when not 
spinning, rest indif 
ferently in any posi- 
tion without oscil- 
lating. If the to 
is now spun, while 
the axis is held 
fixed, by  suppott- 
ing its upper end 
with the finger, it 
will continue to 
sia sh spin quietly about 
this axis, so that, if the top is accurately made, 
from a little distance its motion cannot be 
distinguished, 

The reason for this is of course perfectly 
plain. Each particle of the top describes a cit- 
cle, and finds its pull counterbalanced by 
that of a particle lying opposite, as before. 
In fact, we may think of the top as cut wp 
into rings, each of which has its center lying 
on the axis of the top, and whose motion is 
precisely like that of the single ring previous- 
ly considered. Thus we may make the state- 
ment that a top freed from the action of its 
weight by being supported at its center of 
gravity will spin about its axis, which will 
maintain its direction in space unchanged. 
This fact is still perfectly familiar. Yet not 
all of its consequences are familiar, for if 





* FIG. I. 


top can be kept spinning for some time, s? 


that the earth has turned about on its axis, 
if the axis of the top still points in the same 
direction in space it will have moved relative: 


ly to the earth. In fact, if it points to some | 


star it will continue pointing to it as to seems 
to move in the heavens. Thus we have 4 
demonstration of the rotation of the earth. 
This experiment was actually carried out it 
1852 by the French physicist, Foucault, and 
forms a most convincing and startling exper 


iment. Foucault’s mounting of the top wa J 


not that described above and shown in Fig 
1, but another mode- of accomplishing tht 
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object of freeing the rotating body from the 
action of gravity. A flywheel, F, Fig. 2, 
has its axis run in pivots set in a ring, A, 
which can itself turn on pivots in a line at 
right angles to the first set in an outer ring, 
B, which can turn 
about a third axis, 
C, at right angles to 
the other two. Thus 
the axis of the top, 
or flywheel can take 
any direction in 
space, and all the 
time the center of 
gravity of the top is 
a fixed point. The 
top can spin as be- 
fore quite free from 
the action of grav- 
ity, and if it is care- 
fully enough made 
the motion of its 
axis can be perceived 
in a few minutes, at 
any rate if a micro- 
scope is used, as it 
was by Foucault. 
But with an ordin- 
ary apparatus, the 
axis of the top seems 
to stand quite still. 
A practical application of this property 
is made use of in the Whitehead _ tor- 
pedo, which when discharged from a 
torpedo-boat must be steered against the 
enemy, and carries, instead of a human steers- 
man, a small gyroscope, mounted in rings 
as described, When the torpedo is discharged 
the axis of the flywheel points at the enemy. 
If now the torpedo strikes any obstruction 
and is turned off its course the axis of the 
gyroscope, true to its nature, keeps pointing 
in the same direction, and thus the outside 
ting turns relatively to the hull of the tor- 
pedo, and moves a little lever which controls 
the steering engine, moving the rudder, and 
thus bringing the torpedo back on its course. 
It is this gyroscopic gear, invented by the 
Austrian Lieutenant Obry, that has made the 
torpedo the instrument of precision capable 
of doing the damage done by the Japanese to 
the Russian ships. 


STARTLING PROPERTY OF THE GYROSCOPE. 


We come now to the unfamiliar property 
of the gyroscope. If, with the top of Fig. 1 
spinning quietly about its axis, we apply a 
force tending to charge the direction of the 
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axis, say by pulling on the string, P, we find 
that the axis resists the pull, and that in- 
stead of moving in the direction in which 
we pull, it moves off in a direction at right 
angles, M. This is the startling property 
of the gyroscope, and if we understand this 
we understand every phenomenon connected 
with this supposedly mysterious apparatus. 
We may then explain this property by say- 
ing that if any force is exerted on a sym- 
metrical top tending to change the direction 
of its axis, the axis will not move in the di- 
rection of that force, but will tend to move 
at right angles thereto, to the right if the top 
spins as in the figure, to the left if in the re- 
verse direction. We now see why the gyro- 
scope as shown in the picture does not fall— 
its weight tends to make it do so, so by the 
property of the gyroscope it does not, but 
moves off sidewise. 
horizontally the gyroscopic effect tends to 
make it move again at right angles, that is 
upwards, so that it does not fall.’ In fact, 
if we could examine it carefully we should 
find that it does not move in a horizontal 
plane as approximately described above, but 
rises and falls periodically, describing a curve 
with loops or points, as in Fig. 3, which is 
from a photograph made by the writer by 
putting a small electric light on the axis of a 
gyroscope and exposing it to a camera. When 
the top spins fast the rise and fall is too slight 
and too rapid to be seen. It is visible only to 
the sensitive plate. 


APPLICATION TO THE MONO-RAILROADS. 


We can now easily understand one of the 
recent interesting applications of the gyro- 





FIG. 3. 


scope to prevent the rolling of ships. Dr. 
Oskar Schlick of Hamburg has placed a 
large gyroscope made as a steam turbine with 
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When it begins to move - 
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its axis vertical, and the axis of the first ring 
horizontal and across the ship. If the ship 
rolls, say to the right, it is as if we pulled 
the string above to the right. The axis of 
the gyroscope then resists, but instead of 
moving to the right tips toward the bow or 
stern. It is easy to see that if allowed to tip 
over horizontal the resisting power would be 














FIG. 4. 


lost; in fact, we may state the property of 
the gyroscope by saying that if we attempt to 
rotate it about a certain direction as an axis, 
as here the horizontal direction of the keel 
of the ship, it will turn until it sets the gyro- 
scope axis as nearly as possible parallel to 
the given direction. This explains how a 
gyroscope carried by the earth tends to set 
its axis parallel to the earth’s axis, and if its 
own axis is confined so. as to move in a hori- 
zontal plane, it tends to point north and 
south, constituting a mechanical compass. 
The experiment may be made of holding the 
gyroscope, Fig, 2, in the hands, and turning 
quickly about on a vertical axis, when the 
gyroscope will set its axis vertical. 


THE BRENNAN RAILROAD. 


One of the most interesting applicaticns 
of the gyroscopic principle is seen in the top 
shown in Fig. 4, which, like the one above 
described, is balanced on its center of. grav- 
ity, and can thus spin with its axis immova- 
ble. If, however, it is brought into contact 
with the wire guide shown, the top rolls 
rapidly along the wire, and even when it 
comes to the end of the wire does not let go 
and fly off, as we should expect, but clings 
to the wire and rolls around the end as if 
held by magnetism. The reason is plain. 
The rolling makes the axis run along the 
wire, the gyroscopic effect makes it push at 
right angles thereto, and the faster it rolls 


the more it pushes, so that it must stick 
tightly to the wire. ‘This is the principle 
used by Mr. Brennan in his curious mono. 
rail railway, which has lately taken the pub. 
lic by storm. The problem of balancing a 
car on a single rail, though similar to 
Schlick’s problem, is not to be solved so sim- 
ply. Brennan puts his gyroscope axis hori- 
zontally across the car. If, now, one gyro- 
scope is used every time the car comes toa 
curve the gyroscope will tip it over. Conse- 
quently two are used, revolving independ- 
ently and in opposite directions. Now, at. 
tached to each side of the car is a horizontal 
shelf parallel to the rail. If the car tips to 
the left, the shelf on the right comes up 
against the horizontal axis of the right-hand 
gyroscope, which immediately begins to rol! 
on it, as in the top, and thus presses hard 
against it, preventing the car from. tipping 
any more. By simple gearing, the two gyro- 
scopes are made to turn together in opposite 
directions about their vertical axes, so that 
they help each other in counteracting the tip- 
ping, though they counteract each other 
when going around a curve. 


WHY THE “ PULL TO ONE SIDE”’? 


I have heretofore contented myself witha 
description of the phenomenon of the gyr0- 
scope, working up from the more to the less 





familiar. It remains to answer the ques 
tion, ‘‘ Why does the gyroscope exhibit the 
pig-like characteristic of always pulling of 
to the side instead of following in the direc- 
tion it is urged?” As the writer has been 
asked the explanation of this many timés 
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SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE GYROSCOPE. 


since, as a boy, he vainly attempted to con- 
trovert the statement of a showman at a 
mechanics’ fair that “ Nobody can explain 
this marvelous instrument,” he will now un- 
dertake to give one, having left it to the end 
in order that the tired reader may skip it if he 
chooses. 

For simplicity of description let us suppose 
the axis of the gyroscope to lie horizontally in 
the equator of a terrestrial globe, Fig. 5, the 
flywheel turning from south to north on the 
side toward us, from north to south on the 
back side. The globe is turning from west 
to east, as the arrows indicate. Then a point 
on the wheel like P, when on the equator, 
besides moving upwards with the rotation, 
is moving eastward with the greatest velocity 
of any points on the earth. When it gets 
farther north, as at Q, it is not moving tow- 
ard the east so fast (at the pole not at all), 
and, therefore, having lost some of its east- 
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erly velocity by being held back, it pushes to 
the east, as shown by the arrow. The farther 
north it gets the more its easterly velocity is 
destroyed, and the harder it pushes, as shown 
by the longer arrows. ‘The points below the 
equator, on the contrary, like R, gain easterly 
motion as they come up, and hence push 
back to the left. Thus the upper half of the 
sphere experiences a push to the right, the 
lower to the left, so that the left-hand end 
of the axis of the wheel tends to tip up as a 
consequence of its horizontal motion. But 
this is exactly the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained. It is easy to see that the parts of 
the wheel at the back of the figure exert the 
same effect as those in front. ‘Thus all the 
phenomena of the gyroscope are referred to 
the familiar phenomenon that a body tends 
to move in a straight line with a uniform 
velocity, as stated more than two hundred 
years ago by Sir Isaac Newton. 





SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE GYROSCOPE. 


BY J. F. SPRINGER. 


HE properties of the scientific toy known 
as the gyroscope promise to effect some 
wonderful results in the practical world. 
Thus, the future of railroad transportation 
may disclose some such outcome as the sight 
of a train of incredibly large palace cars 
swinging along at a terrific rate of speed 
around curves and over straightway stretches 
with the evenness of balance of a great bird, 
—the whole on-rushing mass being poised 
upon one single shining rail. 

If this be a dream, it has at least some 
considerable foundation. It will readily be 
admitted that the crux of the whole matter 
is the maintenance of equilibrium upon a sin- 
gle rail. This difficulty, it would seem, has 
been successfully met by a British engineer, 
Mr. Louis Brennan, in his application of the 
gyroscope to railway service. Mr. Brennan 
mounts upon horizontal transverse axles two 
gyroscopes revolving in opposite directions at 
a high rate of speed. ‘They are enclosed in 
casings from which the air has been practi- 
cally exhausted. The whole arrangement is 
secured to the car. By means of numerous 


experiments and tests with a large sized 
model, having a single row of wheels run- 
ning upon a single rail, Mr. Brennan would 
appear to have completely demonstrated the 


success of his invention upon a small scale. 
This car maintains its balance upon an irreg- 
ular piece of gas-pipe, or upon a stretched 
cable. It descends grades, mounts inclines, 
rounds curves with ease and certainty,—all 
with but one row of wheels upon one rail. 
Equilibrium is maintained whether the car 
is at rest or has a forward motion. The bal- 
ancing apparatus weighs about 5 per cent. 
of the whole. A large car is now under con- 
struction with assistance supplied by the 
Government. 


THE WHEEL AND RAIL PROBLEM. 


Mr. Brennan anticipates that it will be 
feasible to operate cars of the breadth of 30 
feet. This would much more than realize 
the dream of Mr. E. H. Harriman, who pro- 
poses the adoption upon the present-day 
style of railways of a track with a compara- 
tively moderate increase of space between 
rails, 

Mr. Brennan’s proposition would appear 
to be a practical engineering possibility, while 
Mr. Harriman’s would not. And for the 
following reasons: It is, at present, a practi- 
cal necessity to group wheels together in sys- 
tems containing not less than four wheels 
whose relative positions are unalterably fixed. 
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If a truck has a less number, it can scarcely 
be relied on to remain on the track. This 
requirement of a unit of four relatively fixed 
wheels would not operate as a prohibition of 
the widening of the inter-rail space of our 
two-rail tracks, if there were no curves to 
round. Wher our present truck swings 
round a curve, the outer wheels have a 
greater distance to cover than the inner ones. 
‘This difficulty could probably be met by some 
arrangement where the outer or inner wheels 
were rotatable on their axles. But this is 
not the great and apparently insuperable dif- 
ficulty. ‘That consists in the fact that the 
curve requires that the two axles of the 
truck should now be no longer parallel but 
should converge towards the center of cur- 
vature. With our necessarily parallel axles 
this cannot be done. And further, the great- 
er the inter-rail space, the more pronounced 
must be the departure 
Consequently, the broader the tread of our 
trains the greater the friction at curves. Mr. 
Brennan meets this difficulty and solves it at 
one stroke by reducing the tread to approxi- 
mately nothing. 


DOES GREAT WEIGHT DESTROY THE BALANCE ? 


Many no doubt will say that perhaps an 
experimental car weighing 175 pounds may 
be entirely successful and yet cars of stand- 
ard size prove failures. This was expressed 
editorially in the Scientific American and 
has no doubt occurred to many. Of course 
this matter must come to an actual test. In 
the meantime, however, Mr. Brennan has 
dealt with the question of increased dimen- 
sions in a recent number of the Engineer 
(London), and arrives at the conclusion that 
if the linear dimensions be increased two and 
one-half times, the ratio of the weight of the 
gyroscope wheels to that of the car will not 
only not be increased but will actually be de- 
creased. In fact, he finds that the gyroscope 
percentage will be one-half the present rate. 

Another great difficulty in present-day road 
construction is to lay the two rails so that 
they shall accurately correspond in level and 
should remain so. With Mr. Brennan’s 
system there will be no matching one rail 
with the other. 

The question that will arise in many minds 
is, What will happen if the power fails which 
maintains the gyroscopes in rotation? Noth- 
ing will happen. At least not for a while. 
They will maintain sufficient speed to pre- 
serve equilibrium for several hours. But if 
the gyroscopes fail through some break? This 


from parallelism.. 


is a catastrophe paralleled somewhat by 
breaks in our car wheels, axles, &c. The 
increased safety, arising from want of sig- 
nificance of slight imperfections of track, 
would perhaps more than compensate for 
this. 

As to the general proposition of locomotion 
on one rail,—it would not seem to be in- 
trinsically more preposterous to maintain the 
equilibrium of a car mounted on wheels ar- 
ranged in tandem than for the bicycle rider 
to balance his wheel. At any rate, experi- 
ments already tried would seem to give as- 
surance of success. No doubt various difficul- 
ties may be expected to arise in connection 
with the application to cars of excessive size 
and weight. But, it may be asked, just how 
is the maintenance of equilibrium secured? 
How do the wheels, rotating in a vacuum, 
negative as it were the disturbing effects of 
gravitation? In order to understand this 
matter, even to a limited extent, it will be 
necessary to know some of the properties of 
that wonderful scientific toy,—the gyro- 
scope top. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE GYROSCOPE TOP. 


A simple but serviceable gyroscope may be 
bought for 25 cents, and with this instrument 
certain startling phenomena may be observed. 
The essential elements are a heavy rotatable 
disk and a frame in which the _ spindle 
of the disk is journaled. (Note illustration, 


page 205.) Now suppose that the disk has 


been set in rapid rotation by the use of a 
string, as with an ordinary top. Holding 
the frame in the hands and moving the whole 
about, we shall notice nothing very: peculiar 
as long as we are careful not to change the 
general direction of the spindle. If, however, 
we make an attempt suddenly to change this 
direction, there will be experienced a very 
singular resistance on the part of the gyro- 
scope. ‘There is, no doubt, a certain amount 
of resistance to movement in any direction, 
but that accompanying an angular displace- 
ment of the spindle is surprising on account 
of its peculiar character. With the disk 
rotating rapidly, let the projection D be sup- 
ported on.a suitable standard with the spin- 
dle in a horizontal position. Remove the 
support of the hand, and, contrary to expec- 
tation, the gyroscope will not fall. On the 
contrary, it will begin a circular movement 
around the point of support in the direction 
of the motion of the lower part of the disk, 
as shown in the picture. In considering the 
matter, let it be observed that, aside from 
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THE BRENNAN MODEL FOR THE MONO-RAIL TRAIN, SHOWING HOW EASILY A TRACK MAY BE LAID 
ON UNEVEN GROUND. 


any rotating motions, the whole apparatus 
is subject to the action of gravitation. That 
is, there is a downward motion of the disk as 
a whole in the direction of the normal* EF, 
page 205). ‘This in combination with the ro- 
tation gives rise to a motion at right angles 
to this normal and following the direction 
given by the lowest point E,—that is, by the 
side next the gravitational influence. 

By extending the projection D beyond the 
point of support and weighting it sufficiently 
to cause the gyroscope (when quiescent) to 
ascend instead of descend, it will be observed 
that the resulting circular movement of the 
whole will be similar to that obtained before, 
but in precisely the opposite direction. It 
observes the rule, however, just pointed out 
inasmuch as the direction of the motion of the 
disk at the origin of the normal that gives 
the line of attempted movement is the re- 
verse of what it was before—the normal 
now being above instead or below. This mo- 
tion of a rotating body about a new axis in 


consequence of an attempted angular dis- 








* A normal is a line perpendicular to a tangent at 
the point of contact. In the case of a circle the nor- 
mal coincides in direction with the radius drawn to 
the point. See illustration, “‘ Gyroscope top,” on 
page 205. 


placement of its main axis is denoted by the 
technical name precession. 


ARE CYCLONES EXAMPLES OF GYROSCOPIC 
ACTION ? 


A writer in Popular Astronomy has called 
attention to those whirling storms which 
sweep over the surface of the globe and has 
cited them as examples of gyroscope action. 
Thus, suppose an immense cyclonic move- 
ment of the atmosphere to have been set up in 
the lower latitudes. We have here a rota- 
ting body precisely similar to our artificial 
gyroscopic disk. The axis of rotation of such 
a rotating mass of air passes through the cen- 
ter of the earth. But the earth itself has a 
rotational movement carrying the whole 
cyclone with it. This has the effect of giving, 
—or attempting to give,—an angular move- 
ment to the axis of the cyclone. Now such 
storms in the northern hemisphere usually ro- 
tate counter-clockwise. And the rotational 
motion of the earth is from west to east. 
We have thus an atmospheric gyroscope ro- 
tating counter-clockwise and the earth dis- 
placing the gyroscopic axis from west to east. 
To determine the precessional movement, we 
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From the Scientific American. 
THE GYROSCOPE AS A COMPASS.—THE ANSCHUTZ. 





construct our normal, then, at the extreme 
eastern side of the cyclone. The wind at 
this point is moving north. Consequently, 
the whole whirling mass of air is carried 
northwards, similarly to the precessional 
movement of the rotating disk in a horizontal 
direction in conformity to the direction given 
by its lower part, in consequence of the at- 
tempted motion under the influence of gravi- 
tation (Fig. 1). The Galveston hurricane, 
it would seem, was such an_ atmospheric 
gyroscope. Following the destruction of 
Galveston, it proceeded north, leaving the 
continent by the St. Lawrence Valley and 
exercising its destructive influence in a region 
as far north as Iceland. Another case cited 
by the same writer is a storm whose course 
was traced by a member of the British me- 
teorological service. This gyroscope pro- 
ceeded from the Philippines in a northerly 
direction to Japan, then across the Pacific, 
North America, the North Atlantic, Europe 
and into the wilds of Asiatic Russia. 


To turn aside from nature, attention is 
called to the fact that Dr. H. Anschii‘z- 
Kémpfe has successfully applied the gy ro- 
scope to the purpose of correcting the (e- 
fects of the old magnetic compass. Con- 
sider for 2 moment the disturbing factors 
which tend to render the ordinary compass 
an imperfect instrument. In the first place, 
it is suspended in such a sensitive manner, 
(with the purpose of rendering it responsive 
to the feeble influence of the magnetic cur- 
rents), that it is subject to disturbances aris- 
ing out of the rolling and pitching of the 
ship, the vibration of the hull, the move- 
ment of large masses of iron or steel on 
ship-board, and magnetic storms. At times 
it thus becomes very unreliable. The ob- 
ject which the Anschiitz compass seeks to 
attain is to determine the true direction when 
conditions are favorable for the purely mag- 
netic compass and then by means of the gyro- 
scope to maintain this correctness through 
the periods of disturbance. The binnacle is 
fixed to the ship. In this, by means of gim- 
balls the bowl or cup is suspended. In the 
bowl, arranged on a vertical axis, is the com- 
pass system. The gyroscope rotates on a 
horizontal axle capable of assuming any di- 
rection. The function of the gyroscope is, as 
already intimated, to maintain the direction 
after it has once been fixed. The later 
model of this invention is fitted with an elec- 
tro-magnetic device from which the current 
may be cut off after the direction is ascer- 
tained magnetically. The rotating disk or 
disks then operate as a gyroscope pure and 
simple, uncomplicated by magnetic currents. 
The rotational speed is about 3000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

There have been very exhaustive tests of 
this gyroscopic compass by authority of the 
Imperial German navy department on board 
the war-ship Undine, which have yielded 
very satisfactory results. 


THE GYROSCOPE ON SHIPBOARD. 


About the middle of the last century, Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth developed a successful method 
of controlling a platform on board ship. Dr. 
Otto Schlick has, however, during the past 
few years, been perfecting an invention which 
applies the gyroscope to the management of 
the entire vessel. The object it seeks,—and 
it would seem, attains,—is to eliminate that 
lateral movement of a ship’s hull known as 
rolling. This is a most disagreeable motion. 
and constitutes the most unpleasant feature 
in sea travel. With this eliminated and vi 
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to be worked out, and possibly dan- 











gers to be avoided. It was thought 
by some that with the deck held 
horizontal there would be increased 
danger of shipping seas. Sir Will- 
iam White did not entertain this 
opinion even from the first. And 
experience has tended to confirm 
his judgment. 

The Schlick gyroscope is mount- 
ed on a spindle or shaft, which is 
vertical when in normal position. 
The spindle does not work in boxes 
which have fixed positions in the 
vessel. On the contrary,—the 
whole is encased in an iron com- 
partment having two trunnions 
which project to right and left as 
one faces the bow of the ship. 
These work in boxes secured to the 
vessel. “They are somewhat above 
the center of gravity of the iron 
casing and the enclosed gyroscope. 
In consequence of these arrange- 
ments, the disk of the gyroscope is 
normally horizontal and the spin- 
dle vertical, but the latter is free to 
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bration controlled, transportation by water 
will not differ markedly from that on land. 
The new invention is getting well past the 
experimental stage. For the Hamburg- 
American Company are said to have ordered 
a gyroscope equipment at a cost of £7500 
for the Sylvania, which sails the North Sea. 
There have been extensive and searching 
trials of the device with the Seebaer, formerly 
a first-class German torpedo-boat. This 
vessel is 116 feet in length by 11.7 feet in 
beam, and displaces fifty odd tons. In 1906 
trials were made in German waters with 
great success. More recently, that is in last 
November, other trials were conducted with 
the same vessel, especially for the British 
firm which has acquired the Schlick patents 
for countries other than Germany. It may 
be added in this connection that Sir William 


H. White, formerly Chief Constructor of the. 


British Navy, who has had opportunity for 
personal observation and is acquainted with 
the device in a detailed way, has been lend- 
ing the weight of his approbation to this 
method of controlling the roll of ships, ad- 
vising, however, that the process of introduc- 
tion should proceed carefully, beginning with 
smaller vessels. There are no doubt problems 


SEEBAER.” 


incline fore or aft. ‘The disk is 
rotated as a turbine by steam ad- 
mitted and exhausted through the 
trunnions and which operates against blades 
on the periphery. Braking arrangements are 
used to control the oscillations of the iron 
casing. 

Now, when the vessel tends to roll on one 
side this sets up a precessional movement of 
the spindle in a fore and aft direction. Just 
as in Fig. 1, where the action of gravitation 
corresponds to the impulse to roll, the fall 
downward did not take place, but was 
coalesced as it were into the horizontal move- 
ment, so here the roll does not take place 
but the pitching fore or aft of the spindle 
does. This pitching is controlled by the 
brakes, in connection with which the energy 
of the roll is converted into heat. 

The principles of the gyroscope are truly 
wonderful in their character. Some of these 
promise far-reaching and striking results in 
the world of practical mechanics. Certain 
of these applications may appear startling in 
their results. But that in itself is not suffi- 
cient reason to regard them as necessarily im- 
possible. Let us view the future of the gyro- 
scope in its engineering applications,—not 
with careless credulity and an unreasoning ac- 
ceptance of any and all marvels, but,—with 
a mind at once open and critical. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
OEL CHANDLER HARRIS did not 


look like a literary man, did not talk or 
act like one, and, for that matter, always 
refused to consider himself as one. But 
“Uncle Remus” has been translated into 
twenty-seven languages, and it would not be 
easy to name any American author who will 
be surer of his readers’ hearts a hundred 
years hence. 

Mr. Harris was a Georgia newspaper man, 
a very quiet, shy person of homely tastes in 
everything save reading, an author who was 
obscured by immediate panic when a strange 
admirer worshiped before him. He was, 
however, the truest and most unaffected 
friend in his own little circle——a man who 
could enjoy takirg the reins of the street-car 
horse that plodded toward his office while 
the driver ate his dinner inside, as much as he 
could suffer when a strange interviewer in- 
vaded his sanctum, bent on exploiting him. 

He always felt that the “ Uncle Remus ” 
stories were a sort of accident in which he 
bore a comparatively unimportant part. The 
stories appeared first in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution in the ’70’s. Harris had at the age 
of twelve entered a county newspaper office 
as printer’s devil. He had gone through the 
multifarious “ grind” of a provincial news- 
paper man in Savannah, Macon, and else- 
where, when in 1876 Colonel Howell 
brought him to the Atlanta Constitution as 
editorial writer and capable journalistic man- 
of-all-work. Soon after this ‘Si’ Small, 
who had been doing dialect sketching for the 
Constitution, resigned, and Colonel Howell, 
with some difficulty, persuaded Harris to step 
into the breach and keep the readers amused. 

The only thing the young editor could 
think of was to write down the old planta- 
tion stories he had heard in the negro cabins 
while, after the fashion of Southern boys, he 
had loafed with the darkies in front of the 
big open fireplace, with hoecake browning 
and bacon sizzling. So he ransacked his 
memory for the most characteristic of these 
darky stories, printed them in the Constitu- 
tion, and became famous. 

This last result surprised him not a little. 
When he began to get letters from all over 
the world from “ fellows of this and pro- 
fessors of that, to say nothing of doctors of 
the other,” he became aware for the first time 
that he had invaded the preserves of learned 
philologists and students of folklore, who 





““UNCLE REMUS,” 


were mightily interested in finding that 
the same stories were being told on 
the plantations of Georgia that amused 
the small coolies in the rice _ fields 
of India. While the learned people 
vere so profoundly impressed by “ Uncle 
Remus,” it does not appear that he was much 
impressed by them, save for the appeal to his 
shrewd sense of humor. His was the most 
charming disposition to take fright when 
asked to take himself seriously. 

But though Mr. Harris considered “ Un- 
cle Remus ” an accident and himself a fifth- 
rate literary man, one does not need to read 
further than the immortal adventure of the 
Tar Baby to feel that there is more in the 
matter than chance and the ordinary abili- 
ties of country journalism. The best key 
to the accident is to be found in the habits 
and recreatior ~f voung Joel in those years 
during the great war, when most of his day 
was taken up with setting type, carrying 
“forms,” collecting bills, soliciting advertis- 
ing, and otherwise making himself useful on 
Colonel Turner’s little newspaper, 7J'he 
Countryman. The youngster had a way of 
going straight to the best reading for young- 
sters in Colonel Turner’s very reasonably 
well appointed library, where he devoured 
Sectt, Dickens, Hugo, Goethe, and Gold- 
smith. This enables us better to understand 


‘the kindly philosophy, that shrewd humor, 


with something of the universality of appeal 
of an Aesop or a La Fontaine, that make 
Uncle Remus, Bre’r Fox, and Bre’r Rabbit 
irresistible and inimitable. The cotton plan- 
tation, the negroes, the folklore _ stories 
common in their essentials to those of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, these made. the 
oppertunity for Harris. In the meantime he 
had by companionship with the great hearts 
and minds of men of letters and by diligent 
application to his craft made himself ready 
to take the opportunity so naturally and eas- 
ily that he literally knew not what was being 
dene when he gave a new character to the 
story-tellers of the ages. 

Joel Chandler Harris produced many 
works besides the “ Uncle Remus” series, 
sufficient in quality to have given him a re- 
spectable reputation if the masterpiece had 
not given him a great reputation. Most of 
them were volumes of short stories of 
Georgia life, in the same family with 
Thompson’s “ Courtship of Colonel Jones” 



































“UNCLE REMUS 
(Born December 8, 1848. 


and Richard Malcolm Johnston’s charming 
Georgia sketches; one was a novel, ‘“‘ Gabriel 
Tolliver,” and two were historical,—a life 
of Henry W. Grady, founder of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and a history of Georgia. 
After a quarter-century of quiet, steady 
editorial work on the Constitution, Mr. Har- 
ris retired from his desk in 1900, and for 
the next few years applied himself to his 
literary labors. He had married in 1873 and 
had six children. The enormous success of 
“Uncle Remus ” in Europe as well as Amer- 
ica brought him material comfort for his 


” 


IN 1908. 
Died July 3, 1908.) 
large family. During the past two years he 
had thrown all his energies into a new South- 
ern monthly, the Uncle Remus Magazine, 
conducted by himself and his son Julian. 
As a modest, large-hearted man who pur- 
sued his quiet way with whole-souled devo- 
tion to the work before him, Mr. Harris will 
be affectionately remembered by every one 
who was fortunate enough to be his friend. 
As the author of “ Uncle Remus” he will 
undoubtedly hold an affection not less deep 
and true from many generations who come 
after those who knew him in this life. 
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HE real heart and soul of the prosperity 
of the United States is undoubtedly 
the Mississippi basin. Two-fiftts of the 
country is within this area. ‘The center 
of the cotton belt lies in Mississippi, Louis- 
jana, and Texas. The principal corn-belt is 
in the Upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys. 
More than half the population of the coun- 
try is in the States bordering on the naviga- 
ble portions of the Mississippi system. Cov- 
ered as this region is with the thickest net- 
work of railways, transportation facilities are 
altogether inadequate; corn and cotton are 
excluded from the markets by reason of in- 
creased railway rates; ‘‘ Shortage of Cars” 
is a familiar headline in the newspapers; 
and the farmers, with record crops, are nat- 
urally disheartened. Conditions have stead- 
ily gone from bad to worse, until the ha- 
rassed producers see that their only salvation 
lies in a co-ordination of rail and water facil- 
ities, writes Dr. Walter Sheldon in the 
Popular Science Monthly for July. 

A deep waterway from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, has been talked about, written about, 
and dreamed about for half a century; but 
it was not until about a year ago that con- 
certed action was taken. As the result of a 
conference at St. Louis, the Lakes to the 
Gulf Deep Waterways Association was 
formed, having for its object a ship canal, 
or rather channel, through the Mississippi 
Valley. The project was supported by the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washing- 
ton last winter; the President indorsed the 
scheme in his Memphis address; his annual 
message, shortly afterward, referred to the 
need for river improvement; and now the 
question is in the hands of Congress. This 
waterway will be of such immense impor- 
tance to the economic progress of the country 
“that it must be reckoned second to none in 
the list of our great national policies.” 

The proposal is for a waterway with a 
depth of fourteen feet from New Orleans to 
Chicago, with channels of less depth in the 
Ohio and Missouri. 


It is an enterprise which the United States 
must inevitably undertake sooner or later, as 
the density of population increases throughout 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER PROBLEM. 


the Mississippi Valley. Railways will be reia-’ 
tively less able to cope with the rapidly growing 
demands for transportation facilities in the 
future. It cannot be denied that the 
improvement of our greatest inland waterways 
would be followed by vastly more important 
industrial advantages than can ever result from 
the opening of the Panama Canal. These ad- 
vantages would be not to the people of the 
Mississippi Valley alone, but to the people of 
every county and corner of the Union through 
their dependence on the products of this region. 

The project is, however, fraught with im- 
mense difficulties. 

Like all big rivers, the Mississippi and its 
tributaries have bad habits, the worst of which 
are devastating floods, followed by very low 
stages of water at other times; rapid changes 
in the course through the sapping of banks; 
and constant shifting of the channel, often over 
night, on account of the formation of sand- 
bars. The sand-bar evil in the Missouri 
is so great and so perplexing that it compleicly 
overshadows the question of flood control and 
sapping of banks. 

From Cairo to the Gulf is about 600 
miles, but, owing to the tortuous course 
which the river has developed, the distance 
by water is twice as long, and on every one 
of the bends throughout the 1200 miles the 
outer bank of the channel is being constantly 
undermined and worn away. Every landing 
has been driven back by the river at the rate 
of 100 or 150 feet a year for the last twenty- 
five years. 

Kaskaskia, the former capital of Illinois, 
has been wiped out of existence by the chang- 
ing current of the Mississippi, “ while the 
prospect of a cut-off at Cowpen Bend, above 
Natchez, indicates that the harbor of that 
city will be destroyed by the deposition of 
large quantities of sand along the entire 
water front.” 

Half a dozen floods have entailed losses in 
the last quarter of a century aggregating a 
quarter of a billion dollars, “ while the sum 
total from all floods has equaled many times 
over the entire cost of the most effective and 
permanent means of protection.” 

These perplexing problems have to be 
solved before the Government can afford to 
expend one or two hundred millions in river 
improvement. Water fronts and ’ terminal 
facilities must be insured a reasonable degree 
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of permanency; disastrous floods must be 
checked; and the formation of sand-bars 
must be stopped. For a number of years the 
feieral Government has been building 
levees to prevent or to control floods; and it 
is estimated that it has spent on the work 
$225,000,000, not one cent of which has 
yone toward permanent improvement. But, 
while the levee system is fairly effective in 
the case of ordinary floods, its desirability is 
impaired by the fact that the levees must be 
constantly repaired. Dr. Tower considers 
the cheapest and most certain remedy to 
lie in the construction of a series of reser- 
voirs in the headwaters of the chief tribu- 
taries. In these reservoirs the excessive 
water which produces flood-stages might be 
impounded. 


As soon as the irresistible rush of flood- 
waters is stopped, the sapping and caving of 
banks will be reduced to a minimum. 

7 prevention of the annual flood damage in 
» Ohio would in itself be worth the entire 


cost of the reservoirs. . . . Cutting down 
the flood volumes means a marked alleviation 
of the sand-bar evil. 

Dr. Tower, assuming the feasibility of 
such reservoirs, meets the question of the ex- 
pense of their construction with the asser- 
tion that their total cost would be less than 
the sum which has already been spent on the 
Mississippi system. He points out that there 
would be an enormous development of 
water-power from each reservoir, which 
could be used for industrial purposes. On 
a very conservative estimate, “a purely nom- 
inal rental would be ample enough to repay 
in two or three decades the entire original 
expense of the system, besides a good income 
on the investment.” 

The average life of a levee is not more 
than twenty years; the reservoirs would be 
permanent. ‘Considered solely on_ their 
own merits, the present system has nothing, 
the reservoir plan has everything, to recom- 
mend it.” 


THE NEED OF A NATIONAL HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 


HIS is the burden of a remarkably in- 
structive paper by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in McClure’s Magazine for July, in 
which he presents certain plain, unvarnished 
facts concerning our health boards, which 
cempel the attention of every right-minded 
citizen, It may not be generally known that 
cur only federal guardianship of the public 
health is vested in the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, which 
is placed in the Treasury Department. “It 
* * # 4 highly trained and efficient 
tody of hygienists and medical men * * 
* “Any germ- -beleaguered city may call upon 
this service for aid. It is a sort of flying 
squadron of sanitative defense.” 

This writer holds that of the State boards 
only a fourth are to be regarded as actively 
eficient: the rest “are honorary and orna- 
mental.” In some instances, however, the 
boards lack any appropriation upon which to 
work, On the other hand, the medical poli- 
tician blocks the road to reform. 

oh was in South Carolina that a medical poli- 
lician, who served on the public health com- 
mittee of the Legislature, addressed this ques- 
tion to a body of physicians who had come to 
appeal for certain sanitary reforms: ‘ What 
do you want of laws to prevent folks being 
sick? Ain’t that the way you make your 


livin’? a 


Of the city bureaus, that of New York 


is 


City, with Dr. Thomas Darlington at its 
head, is “the most thoroughly organized in 
the United States.” 





copyright, 1906, by Pach Bros.. N. Y. 
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A serious hindrance to the successful op- 
erations of what may be termed the public- 
health army is the lack of reliable vital sta- 
tistics. Only fifteen States record all deaths 
and forbid burial without a legal permit. 
“Outside of this little group of States the 
decedent may be tucked away informally un- 
derground and no one be the wiser for it.” 
In certain Southern cities the deaths of col- 
ored people are not recorded, the white death- 
rate being held to be the key to the health of 
the town. Other cities eliminate the deaths 
under ten days by regarding them as “ still 
births” (!) 

Much of this unreliability of statistics may 
be set down to the account'of the medical 
profession. 

A_ considerable percentage of physicians 
falsify the returns to protect the sensibilities of 
their patrons. That they owe protection rather 
to the lives of the public, they never stop to 
think. In many communities it is con- 
sidered a disgrace to die of consumption. . . . 
In order to save the feelings of the family, a 
death from consumption is reported as bron- 
chitis or pneumonia. The man is buried quietly. 
The premises are not disinfected, as they should 
be, and perhaps some unknowing victim moves 
into that germ-reeking atmosphere as into a 
pitfall. 


In Salt Lake City forty-three deaths were 
ascribed to tuberculosis, yet, under the or- 
dinance requiring the registration of all cases 
of consumption, only five persons were re- 
ported as ill of the disease (!) 

The facts concerning epidemics are fre- 
quently suppressed out of regard for business 
interests. 


It was so in New Orleans, where the leading 
commercial forces of the city, in secret meeting, 
called the health officer before them and brow- 
beat him into concealing the presence of yellow 
fever. And “concealed” it was, until it had 
secured so firm a foothold that suppression was 
no longer practicable. 


The doctors are not alone to blame in this 
matter of suppression: sometimes the news- 
papers combine to “ omit” news concerning 
epidemics. 

Early in 1900 the first case of the present 
bubonic plague onset appeared in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. . . . A conference of 
the managing editors, known as the “ midnight 
meeting,” was held, at which it was decided 
that no news should be printed admitting the 
plague. The Chronicle started by announcing 
under big head-lines: “ Plague Fake Part of 
Plot to Plunder”; “There Is No Bubonic 
Plague in San Francisco.” This was “in the 
interests of business.” Sick Chinamen 
were shipped away; venal doctors diagnosed 
the pest as “chicken cholera,” “ diphtheria,” 
and other known and unknown ailments. 


Not infrequently the municipalities them- 
selves refuse to bear the expense necessaiy 
for the installation of a proper system of sai- 
itation. In Charleston, for instance, thoug): 
the city has a fairly good water supply, tlic 
public schools are furnished with water from 
polluted cisterns. ‘‘ Therefore, typhoid is 
not only logical but inevitable.” 

Throughout the South hygienic conditions 
are complicated by the negro problem. “ The 
frank statement of what may seem a brutal 
fact”? is that “New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Charleston, or Savannah would be loath to 
diminish their negro mortality.” The negro 
breeds rapidly, and unless he died rapidly he 
would in the cities soon overwhelm the 
whites by sheer force of numbers. Health 
Officer Brunner puts the case thus: 

We face the following issues: First: one set 
of people, the Caucasian, with a normal death- 
rate of less than 16 per thousand per annum, and 
right alongside of them is the negro race with 
a Ceath-rate of 25 to 30 per thousand. Second: 
the first-named race furnishing a normal amount 
of criminals and paupers and the second race of 
people furnishing an abnormal percentage of law- 
breakers and paupers. 

Is the negro receiving a square deal? | 
The negro is with you for all time. He is what 
you will make him; and it is “up” to the white 
people to prevent him from becoming a crimi- 
nal and to guard him against tuberculosis, ete. 
If he is tainted with disease, you will suffer; if 
he develops criminal tendencies, you will be 
affected. 


Work of the American Health League. 


In the Van Norden Magazine for July, 
under the caption “To ,Help the Nation’s 
Health,’ Mr. Michael Williams has an 
article describing the program of the Amer- 
ican Health League, organized by the 
Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Under the ban- 
ners of the committee 50,000 persons are en- 
listed in the fight against disease and death. 
In its constructive campaign, politically, are 
included the following three items: (1) The 
passage by Congress of a bill for the redis- 
tribution of the existing health bureaus; 
(2) larger appropriations for the work of 
the bureaus; (3) the establishment of new 
bureaus. 

It has been suggested that the Department 
of the Interior might very properly be util- 
ized as a department of health. 


There would be a bureau for the purpose of 
infant hygiene; expert physicians and scientists 
devoted to research combining to gather and 
make utilizable knowledge of how to decrease 
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the present appalling waste of baby-life. There 
would be a bureau of sanitation, a bureau of 
pure food, a bureau of health information. 


‘he national registration of physicians, 
druggists, and drug manufacturers, problems 
of quarantine and of labor conditions would 
be among the matters which the new depart- 
ment would take in charge. 

‘bhe movement has received the indorse- 
ment of President Roosevelt, a letter from 
whom on the subject is printed with the 
article: of the late Grover Cleveland, of 
Archbishop Ireland, of President Eliot of 
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Harvard, of Mr. Carnegie, and of a host of 
equally prominent citizens. 

The chairman of the committee is Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, who cured himself of 
tuberculosis, and who is naturally in sym- 
pathy with a movement which has for one of 
its objects the stamping out of the “ white 
plague.” Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, who 
strongly supports the league, says: 

The purpose of our movement is, of course, 
not merely the establishment of national 
bureaus of health. That step is itself merely a 


means to an end. The end is the elevation of 
the health of the American people. 





QUEBEC, A FOUNTAIN OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 


HE presence of Americans at the recent 

Tercentennial Celebration at Quebec 

was singularly appropriate, according to Mr. 

H. Addington Bruce in the North American 

Review; for, he says, “as a historical herit- 

age, Quebec is theirs fully as much as it 
belongs to the people of Canada.” 


It has exercised no less powerful an influence 
on their destinies than on the destinies of the 
Canadians. In fact, remote as the connection 
may seem, Quebec is well entitled to rank with 
Jamestown and Plymouth as a primal fountain 
ef American liberty. In one way and another, 
almost from its beginning, it was a foremost 
factor in developing the ideals that culminated 
in the Declaration of Independence. 


Very different motives inspired the Eng- 
lishmen and the Frenchmen who braved the 
dangers of the Atlantic to take possession 
of the New World. The former sought 
homes; the latter, to amass wealth, prompt- 
ed also by a love of adventure and by mis- 
sionary zeal. 


Consequently, while the English were content 
to establish themselves along the coast, the 
ardent French ranged far inland, making 
friends of the Indians, trafficking with them, 
Christianizing them. Champlain himself had 
little more than built his “ habitations ” at Que- 
bee before he was up and off on the explora- 
tions that have contributed so greatly to his 
fame. Within a decade of the founding of 
Quebec, a Recollet friar was laboring among 
the Lake Huron savages. Only a few years 
more, and Nicolet was canoeing through Wis- 
consin’s network of streams. A little later, and 
the black-gowned Jesuits were planting the 
Cross among the Indians of Sault Ste. Marie. 


The English, on the other hand, made 
little attempt at westward expansion. Twen- 
ty years after the Jesuits had reached the 
Sault the English were but a few miles from 
the coast. In one particular, owever,—the 


populating of their new territory,—they far 
outstripped the French. In the whole of 
Canada the white population scarcely exceed- 
ed 3000; in New England it was over 
80,000. Something had to be done to pre- 
vent the English from overflowing into 
French territory. Troops and_ colonists 
were sent out from France, and with their 
advent a new impetus was given to what 
historians describe as the “ hinterland move- 
ment.” To oppose a barrier to the English, 
should they attempt to cross the Alleghanies, 
a chain of forts and trading-posts, to con- 
nect the mouth of the Mississippi with the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, was to be creat- 
ed; and the first step was the building of 
Fort Frontenac in 1673. In the same year 
Marquette and Joliet made their famous 
voyage down the Mississippi. 

In the Seventy Years’ War, except in its 
later stages, the English colonists were left 
to fight their battles unaided by the mother 
country. Had aid been forthcoming, or had 
the colonists presented a united front, the 
war would soon have ended. 


But such were the jealousies prevailing be- 


‘tween colony and colony, union was out of the 


question. The merchants and farmers 
whe rallied to the defense were not slow to 
plan conquest on their own account. They saw 
clearly that the seat of French power in 
America was Quebec, and that until Quebec 
fell they could not hope for a lasting peace. As 
early as 1690,—acting, it is claimed, on the sug- 
gestion of Peter Schuyler, the first Mayor of 
Albany,—a colonial congress decided on a plan 
of campaign which had for its objective the 
capture of Quebec and the conquest of New 
France. This attempt failed, as did several 
similar “glorious enterprises.” 


Meanwhile the British colonists began to 
be alarmed at the progress of the hinterland 
movement; “but no representations could 
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HON. J. GEORGE GARNEAU, MAYOR OF QUEBEC. 
(Who, Premier Laurier declares, ‘“‘ represents the best 
traditions of French Canada.’’) 


move the home authorities to action.” The 
colonists did not, however, 


waste breath in vain reproaches, nor did they 
allow the French to overrun them. Instead, 
they began a hinterland movement of their own, 
intended to cripple their adversaries by divert- 
ing from Montreal and Quebec the rich fur 
trade of the interior, and to pave the way for 
trans-Alleghany settlement. And, keeping their 
eyes fixed steadfastly on Quebec as the source 
of all their woes, they awaited only a favorable 
opportunity to deal a crushing blow. 


The chance came with the war of the 
Austrian Succession, when England and 
France were at odds again, 


Aided by an English fleet, and led by a New 
England business man, 4000 colonial volunteers 
fought their way into the Cape Breton fortress 
of Louisburg. ‘On to Quebec!” was then their 
cry. In the end not only were the colonists left 
to shift for themselves but Louisburg 
was given back to the French. 


Soon, however, England was forced to 
act in the colonists’ behalf, on her own ac- 


count, if not for her love of the colonies. 
In 1753 orders were sent to the colonial goy- 
ernors to repel, by force if necessary, any i'- 
vasion of English territory, and within a 
year young George Washington was seut 
into the western wilds to fire the shot which 
announced to the world that the bitterly con- 
tested Seven Years’ War had entered on its 
last stage. 

Without recapitulating the story of the 
struggle that ended with the fall of Quebec, 
we may note the part that the colonists 
played in it: 


They were battling in defense of their homes, 
and to them must be given a large share of 
credit for the triumph ultimately achieved. : 
The colonies put into the field more troops than 
the mother country. Of the 7000 men who 
marched with Forbes to the reduction of Fort 
Duquesne 5000 were volunteers from Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Bradstreet’s contingent 
that mastered the ancient Fort Frontenac was 
recruited mostly from New England and New 
York. Upon colonials, again, fell the burden of 
defending the western frontiers against the at- 
tacks of the Indian allies of the French. It was 
thus that Washington got the military training 
which availed him so well a few years after- 
ward. 

Military training, however, was only one of the 
minor benefits accruing to the colonists from 
their seventy years of effort to win Quebec and 
thereby rid themselves of the French incubus. 
The long-continued struggle had developed in 
them to a conspicuous degree the spirit of self- 
reliance and_ self-confidence. It had _ helped 
them to appreciate their innate strength, and 
had conjoined with the influence of their wilder- 
ness environment to foster the qualities of alert- 
ness and resourcefulness. Over and above all 
this. it had brought them far, however uncon- 
sciously, on the road to independence, by opening 
their eyes to the deep-rooted selfishness of the 
mother country. 


In 1775, when war could no longer be 
averted, they invited the Canadians to unite 
with them to throw off the English yoke, but 
Canada remained loyal. Friendly efforts 
failing, the Arnold-Montgomery expedition 
was undertaken. 


This is usually described as a gigantic fail- 
ure, . . . yet it was also of tremendous 
profit to the American cause. When Benedict 
Arnold was beaten back from Quebec’s grim 
walls, he did not at once give over an attempt 
that had cost the brave Montgomery his life. 
Instead, he patiently laid siege to the city, hold- 
ing it in close investment until the arrival of 
English reinforcements in 1776. . . . It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the manner 
in which Arnold conducted his retreat from 
Quebec was the saving of his country. So tliat, 
failure though the invasion was, it forms 
another and not the least impressive chapter in 
the story of Quebec’s contribution to ihe 
making of the United States. 
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LOUIS FRECHETTE, “POET OF CANADA.” 


A 

OUIS FRECHETTE, who died re- 

' cently, was born in Levis, Province of 
Quebec, in 1839. After graduating from 
the »eminary of Quebec he studied law. 
Hi first poems were written in 1858. 
“| - vs Boreales,” published in 1881, were 
awarded the honors of the Prix Montyou. 
M. Fréchette wrote both prose and poetry, 
but to his peetry he owed the greater part 
of his glory. 

In August last, at a public séance of the 
“Tmmortals,” in Paris, Camille Doucet, 
speaking for the Academy of France, “ pro- 
claimed ” the Canadian poet, who that day 
had become the laureate of the French Acad- 
emy. ‘The applause was general. I remem- 
ber even now, says a writer in Les Annales 
(Paris), the cry: “Is he here? May we 
see him?” heard when the secretary re- 
called the notable past of the poet whose 
work, “ Poésies Canadiennes,” the Academy 
had just crowned. Camille Doucet on that 
occasion made an eloguert speech, in the 
course of which he said of Fréchette: 


Stil young, he has had the honor to represent 
the County of Levis in the Federal Parliament. 
To-day he belongs to literature only. We know 
him only by his verse, but Canada xnows him 
by prose as well as poetry, and Moiitreal has 
received with enthusiasm the great drama writ- 
ten by him. It is in French, gentlemen, that 
they speak and think in that land once French,— 
the land we Icve, the land that loves us. 

When the audience cried, “Is he here? 
May we see him?” Fréchette was modestly 
hiding among the people, “ tasting with 
grateful delight the joy of his public wel- 
come. But almost immediately after he had 
received the recompense awarded by the 
Academy he set out from France for Can- 
ada, sick unto death.” 

From Columbus to Rial, Louis Fréchette 
collected, one by one, the gems of his literary 
reminiscences. He was the poet of a strong, 
national initiative. 

All Canada’s beginnings are draped with the 
graceful imagery of his fancy. He stood with 
the laborers on the first harvest-fields of a vir- 
gin land. He hailed the triumph of Montreal. 
He assisted in the long and determined strug- 
gles between the English and the colonists of 
France in that tenacious and superb war where 
French soldiers struggled with the British regi- 
ments for the country discovered by the French 
sailors, the country where France had planted 
her sword beside the Cross. 


According to the writer already quoted, 
Louis Fréchette was one of the few voices 











THE LATE LOUIS FRECHETTE. 


(The popular French-Canadian poet.) 


of literature that vibrated in sympathy with 
French sorrow over the loss of her Ameri- 
can domain. In his writings we see not only 
the patriotic Canadian, but the traditions of 
oli France. We quote again from the article 
in che Annales: 

_To the Canadian, France means: Our mother. 
They say to the man just landing: “Do you 
come from home?” The past of France is their 
past. It is the time of times of their own people. 
At the public gatherings they fly a hundred 
French flags to one English flag. In 1870, our 
trial time, every sorrow, every humiliation of 
France, was marked in Canada by increasing 
numbers. of volunteers clamoring to be per- 
mitted to embark fer our defense, the defense 
of France,—ours and theirs. Louis Fréchette’s 
was the voice that vibrated in sympathy with 
our loss of Canada and our humiliation at 
home. 

An English-Canadian Tribute. 


In the editorial department of the Cana- 
dian Magazine there is an appreciative 
tribute in the course of which the editor 
declares: “ No one will dispute that for a 
generation Dr. Fréchette was the most con- 
spicuous literary figure in Canada, and that 
his death leaves even now no rival in French 
Canadian poetry. . . . No Canadian, what- 
ever his ancestral extraction, but will be 
proud to claim Dr. Fréchette as a country- 
man.” 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ARE AMERICANS REALLY LOVERS OF THE DOLLAR? 


UCH has been said about the wonder- 
ful energy of the American business 
man, and his love of the almighty dollar. 
Every stranger who visits these shores stands 
amazed before the eternal rush and swirl in 
which he finds himself, and goes home to re- 
flect on it all, and to marvel that Americans 
do not all die young. Now comes a plaint 
from France, that country of gayety: “ Do 
you Americans think of nothing but busi- 
ness? Can you never stop your incessant 
hurrying, even to sleep? What is it all for, 
anyhow?” ‘To this Mr. Hugues Le Roux, 
a recent visitor to America, after observing 
the methods, feels qualified to reply. In his 
article in La Revue, he takes the Frenchman 
on a little adventure with him. 


Let us suppose you are entering the harbor of 
New York for the first time. Enveloped in a 
golden haze you see gigantic buildings of all 
shapes and heights outlined against the sky. 
What feudal city of the Middle Ages is this, 
you ask, where each lord has raised his citadel 
higher than his neighbor, the better to scan the 
horizon from afar? Or is it to cause anxiety, 
or to awaken respect among men? You are the 
first on the gangplank, and you ask yourself with 
secret trepidation: ‘‘ Has the New York fever 
seized me yet?” Not so soon, my French friend. 
What seems to you haste is to the American but 
a leisurely calm. Hardly have you set foot upon 
the dock when a voice that admits of no reply 
calls out: “Step lively!’ Move on!” 


There is sounded the watchword of New 
York, so different from the coaxing: “‘ Come, 
let us hurry, please,” of the French capital. 
However, unless you wish to be pushed aside, 
jostled, or even trodden underfoot, you must 
obey the stern injunction and “ move along ” 
with the crowd. You see every one appar- 
ently running like ants in all directions. 
What is the cause? you wonder in alarm. 
That? why, that is only the New York 
walk, my friend. 


Everywhere you see signs promising to do a 
host of things “while you wait.’ The tailor 
presses your suit, the hatter blocks your hat, the 
shoemaker repairs your shoes, and all “ while 
you wait.” Often the scene in a barbershop is a 
most amusing one. An American lounges in a 
huge chair while a man shaves him, another cuts 
his hair, a bootblack shines his shoes, and his 
hands are given over to the services of a mani- 
cure. If “step lively” is the first exclamation 
a stranger hears on landing, “quick” is the sec- 
ond. Scattered everywhere in the business dis- 
trict you may read this alluring promise above 
restaurants as the sole guaranty of the culinary 
attractions: ‘Quick Lunch.” This is not the 
country of ‘ ‘All or Nothing,” but the realm of 
“Quick or Nothing.” The American is born 


“ quick,” grows up “ quick,” works * ‘ quick,” eats 

* quick,” makes up. his mind * ‘ quick,” gets rich 
“quick,” and dies “ quick.” May I add that he 
is buried “ quick,” for the very funeral proces- 
sions go through the streets “ quick.” 


And yet in the midst of all this turmoil 
and hustle, the very center and cause of it 
all, the business man himself, is calm and 
unperturbed. If he speaks, it is in mori- 
syllables, for beneath his quiet exterior he is 
thinking deeply. Besides, he is following the 
“rules” compiled by an eminent business 
man from his vast experience. ‘Those that 
apply to conversation are: 1. Have some- 
thing to say. 2. Say it. 3. Then be quiet. 

In France every man of the world has a gen- 
eral culture, and can converse intelligently on 
many subjects. But the American business man 
disclaims this superficial knowledge, and claims 
that the point is not to know many things, but to 
know one thing thoroughly, and to use that 
knowledge to advantage. Money, like oil, will 
not mix. 

The ultimate aims of the Frenchman and 
the American are as far removed as the two 
poles, continues M. Le Roux. From time 
immemorial the Frenchman has been polite, 
courteous, trying to please and to win hearts; 
whereas the American has been active, “ on 
the go,” and has tried to make money. He 
eliminates all pursuits and interests that 
would tend to distract him from his one love, 
—the dollar,—toward which he must cease- 
lessly bend all his energies. 

What is the use of culture and education? 
Andrew Carnegie and Henry Clews are 
agreed in saying that a man who has taken 
a university degree is practically worthless in 
business. He does not stand half the chance 
of advancement as the small office boy, who 
starts in, at fourteen years of age, to sweep 
and run errands, because his extra culture 
will not allow him to start at the bottom of 
the ladder and work up. ‘The average age 
that the “self-made man” started in busi- 
ness has been found to be sixteen and a half 
years. 

Even outside the gilded circle of million- 
aires, in the world of letters, there may be 
found examples of that intensity of purpose, 
that firm faith that whoso applies himself 
closely to business will gain the desired end 
that marks the true American. The well- 
loved Mark Twain, at the age of sixty, suf- 
fered a considerable monetary loss. Son of 
a business man, brother of a business man, 
rather than accept the proffered gift of his 
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millions of appreciative readers, he preferred 
to tempt fortune again. He has triumphed 
over fate, and is once more clear of debt. 
Another example is Augustus Thomas, 
who counts his income in millions to-day. 
At the age of twelve he started to earn 
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money to enable his 
fondest dream. 
“Happy country where such miracles can 
happen and happy people where such 
strength of purpose can dominate a child of 


'” 


twelve! 





THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE AMERICAN. 


U NDER this unique caption President 

David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, sets forth “ the atti- 
tude and belief of one, no longer living, 
whom he claimed within the inner circle of 
his friendship,—one whose religion was justi- 
fied in a rare power of swaying the lives of 
American men and women toward high 
thoughts and sturdy righteousness.” ‘This 
friend died in 1898, and various memoranda 
of his notes and talks were brought together 
by his companions. It is from these notes 
and from his own recollections that President 
Jordan has reconstructed “a religion which, 
however incomplete, is not far from the 
ideal toward which the average sensible 
American of to-day is tending.” 

The positive phase of this religion is “ the 
feeling of being at home in God’s universe.” 
The sensible American believes that this is 
God’s world, none other more so. 

This is no alien world. Our fathers were born 
here and our fathers’ fathers, and the same hand 
has led them on from the primordial sandstones 
of Quebec to the foundations of our own Re- 
public. We are links in an eternal chain, 
and the little part assigned to us is the conquest 
of Here and Now. Wisdom is knowing what to 
co next; virtue is doing it. 

In the notes of his deceased friend Dr. 
Jordan found these words: “It is a great 
event in a boy’s life when he can say, ‘I and 
my father are one.’ It is greater when a 
man finds that he can keep step with God; 
that he wants to do, and can do, the things 
that God is doing.” 

Men think if they can only find God they will 
get faith from him. It is not faith in God that 
they need, but faith in themselves. God will do 
his part. 2 No man ever falls away from 
God without having first fallen away from him- 
self. . . . Faith in self is to be won, like any 
other power, by persistent and constant exer- 
cise. You, and you alone, hold the key to your 
heaven, 

The sensible American finds that the 
teachings of Jesus, though reported in frag- 
ments only, and with many variants and 
perhaps additions, bear their own witness. 

e also “ recognizes no antagonism between 


the words of Jesus and the teachings of } : 
man experience, which . . . we caii 
science.” To him the creeds are mostly 
harmless. “‘ They will not harm us if we do 
not read them.” As his religion is not reg- 
ulated by “ intellectual assent to any proposi- 
tion in metaphysics,’ he is not alarmed 
about the Higher Criticism. Enough that 
Is genuine goes back to the teachings of 
Jesus. 

To the sensible American it is clear that 
the religion of Jesus has no necessary con- 
nection with church or state, save as church 
and state may be permeated with its spirit. 
As regards doctrine, ‘‘ Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism are trifling matters compared with 
the fact that God is and that we may call 
Him our Father.” No man can embrace the 
religion of another; it must become his own 
first, or else he can not receive it. Emotion- 
alism as such is no necessary attribute of re- 
ligion. Love must purify itself by action. 
“If thou lovest Me, feed My lambs.” 
There is no other way in which emotion can 
impinge on religion. 

With regard to immortality, 

Our American does not ask for immortality 

as a debt due him from the Creator. In this good 
world he has had his rewards and punishments, 
each sufficient for the day thereof. He asks no 
final compensation for dreary and dispiriting 
service. He has known no such service. , 
If immortality is not inevitable, it is no part of 
his religion to crave it or to demand it. He 
realizes the futility of an appeal to science. 
P Outside the field of knowledge and of 
reason, outside of science and of philosophy, lies 
the belief in immortality. 

President Jordan gives the basis of the 
sensible American’s belief in his friend’s own 
words: 

No fact is actually known unless it is stated in 
mathematical terms, and with questions such as 
this no demonstration is possible. Attempts to 
demonstrate deerade the truth. Immor- 
tality is not proved by nature. Nature is full of 
suggestions and analogies, but analogies prove 
nothing. Homologies prove. If we can trace a 
fundamental identity between any element of our 
character and the nature of God, if we can find 
in the beneficent heart of God a homology to the 
heart of man, we have commenced to build the 
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deimdnstration of the fact of immertality. 

When a man begins to live,—love, deny 
himself, serve,—he understands what life is, and 
knows that death cannot touch it. Love 
for men,—and this soon passes into love for God, 
—lifts man above the physical, where death is, 
into the spiritual life everlasting. 


Thus the religion of the sensible Ameri- 
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can is one of faith and lové and action,— 
“a confidence that the universe of matter 
and of spirit is a reality, that its functions 
are in wise hands, for the time being our own 
hands as well as the hand of God, and our 
part is to help our brother organisms to more 
abounding life.” 





SLEEP MOVEMENTS IN PLANTS. 


LANTS are capable of moving to an ex- 
tent that varies in different species. 
Parts of some plants move as energetically 
as any animals, while in other instances the 
motions are hardly noticeable. Some of the 
higher plants are capable of making move- 
ments following each other in rhythmic suc- 
cession in response to external conditions, 
that approach the‘ purposeful movements of 
animals, although there is nothing in plant 
structure comparable with the nervous sys- 
tem of an animal for the direction of intelli- 
gent movements, 

Among the commonest rhythmic motions 
are the sleep movements, so-called, probably, 
because they are made at night, for there is 
not necessarily anything suggestive of rest 
in the position assumed, and leaves and 
blossoms asleep stand straight up just as fre- 
quently as they droop. 

Some plants never make any of these mo- 
tions, while others, including many of the 
commonest plants and weeds, assume very 
noticeable sleep positions. Young seedlings, 
clover, sensitive plants, and many others, 
assume definite sleep positions every night, 
and the leaves, or needles, of many ever- 
greens take different positions during their 
long winter sleep. 

In discussing the origin of these move- 
ments in the last number of the Biologischer 
Centralblatt, Dr. W. Pfeffer says the first 
thing to consider is whether they are caused 
by changes of external conditions which re- 
cur daily in rhythmic succession, or whether 
there is an inherent impulse, acquired 
through heredity, toward constant rhythmic 
action which the regular sequence of exter- 
nal conditions, such as changes in illumina- 
tion, temperature, etc., serves as a stimulus 
to set in action. 

When, for experiment, plants were sub- 
jected to unusual conditions by varying the 
time of exposure to light or darkness, the 
sleep movements were affected. Under the 
influence of continuous illumination they 


gradually became less marked and _ finally 
stopped altogether. But after complete cessa- 
tion they could be called forth again by 
subjecting the plants to either natural or arti- 
ficial daily rhythmic changes of light and 
darkness, showing that the power of rhyth- 
mic movement had merely become dormant, 
but was not lost. 

Evidently the motions were self-regulated, 
but were set going in response to perfect con- 
stancy in the recurrence of external condi- 
tions. If such plants are lighted at night 
and kept in darkness during the day so that 
the time of alternation of light and darkness 
is changed about twelve hours, there is a 
corresponding change in the time of occur- 
rence of the sleep movements and the recov- 
ery from them, 

Leaflets of the acacia, however, main- 
tained their rhythmic movements at the 
usual time when exposed to a change of light 
and darkness made every six or every four 
hours, and even continued undisturbed when 
kept either under constant illumination ot 
in continuous darkness, showing that in this 
species the impulse toward a certain definite 
rhythm is very deep seated. 

A plant of a different species under a six- 
hour, and again under a three-hour, alterna- 
tion of light and darkness took up a very 
perfect corresponding rhythm. 

No doubt sleep movements would occur 
in plants raised from the seed of any species 
having this innate tendency, and all of the 
plants would assume their sleep positions at 
the same time, even if part of the seeds grew 
nearby and the others came from plants 
growing in distant countries, where the sun 
rises twelve hours later. In every instance 
the reactions are brought on by the stimulus 
of a rhythmic recurrence of certain changes 
in external conditions, even when the move- 
ments have previously ceased under the effect 
of a constant illumination. 

Plants of this type have developed a high 
degree of sensitiveness, which is hereditary. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 
THE AUTHOR OF “L’ABBE CONSTANTIN.” 


LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
NUMBER of the most eminent French 
literary and critical writers have 
been contributing articles to the weekly 
and daily press on the life and works of the 
late dramatic author, Ludovic Halévy. Be- 
sides having written a number of light plays 
on literary and social topics, which have be- 


two or three books, “‘ L’Abbe Constantin ” 
being the most celebrated. With Meilhac 
he produced the following well-known 
plays: ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” ‘“ Barbe Bleu,” 
F La Vie Parisienne,” ‘‘ La Grande Duch- 
esse,” “ Frou- Frou, ” “Tia Perichole,” ‘ La 
Petite Marquise,” ‘and many others written 
to the music of Bizet, Offenbach, and Le 
Cog. For many years Halévy, who was 
born in Paris on New Year’s Day, 1834, 
acted as clerk of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was never, however, active politically. In 
‘recent article in the Annales, Jules Clare- 
le characterized Halévy in these words: 


The playwright who taught gayety to the peo- 
ple drew from the people’s lives material for 
his benevolence. Professor of patient kindness, 
doctor of the law of charity,—these are the 
titles of the man whose goodness was neither 
a mask nor an affectation. Ludovic Halévy’s 
ber: the kindness and the charity unconscious of 
self. 


As to his style, M. Lemaitre says in an 
article in the same number of the Annales: 


They are among the jewels of our dramatic 
literature. The persons in the drama are very 
much alive, and of a life close to ours. Woman 
holds the best place. Perhaps no author has 
better. depicted women,—their “nerves,” their 
inconsequence, and their feminine grace. The 
little actresses and their small world, the moth- 
ers, the distant relations, the servants,—they are 
all pretty, and either sly, stupid, bright, greedy, 
defeitful, or something else equally human. 


Speaking of the instant popular success 
of “ L’Abbe Constantin,” M. Lemaitre says: 


The entire company of the Academy received 
it gratefully, and for the first time Halévy tasted 
the sweets of appreciation for his own individual 
work. In one hour he had surpassed his col- 
laborator Meilhac and _ received immortality 
from the hands of the “ Forty Immortals.” 


This writer concludes by characterizing 


the joint productions of Halévy and Meil- 
hac in these words: 


Meilhac was very witty and of very fine sensi- 
bilities. Halévy was very wise and very sympa- 
thetic, very kind. Both knew all sides of life 
and all the peculiarities and foibles of humanity. 
They had had the experience which makes for 
philosophy. They saw all that is ridiculous in 
life and in society, but they were powerless to 
stamp out in themselves the weaknesses that 
they railed at when they found them in others. 
Ambition, glory, the trials and the petty miseries 
of artists and literary men, their own life, the 
common effort, the partnership classed as “lit- 
erary marriage,’—what is it all but a type of 
that other marriage whose party of the first part 
and party of the second part are separated by 
selfishness or bad temper? The plays 
written by Meilhac and Halévy have no thesis; 
they make no pretention; they do not aspire to 
social satire. They are peculiar and original. At 
first sight we can tell that they are new. The 
work is not in any way like the work begun by 
Scribe and continued by Sardou; it does not 
resemble the work of -Augier or the work of 
Labiche. Labiche’s dramatic writings contain a - 
good deal of burlesque of Dudert and Lausanne, 
and, almost always, or almost wholly, they ex- 
clude woman. Whatever declarations to the con- 
trary may be made, they keep within the limita- 
tions of the farce. Halévy set out very modestly. 
He began by writing vaudeville, but by one 
stroke, as it seemed to us who were watching 
him, he invented a comedy less tense and less 
prim than that of Dumas or of Augier. His 
composition was less artificial and less bookish. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR THE PARIS 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 











JEANNE LALOE AND MAITRE MARIA VERONE. 
(Two French suffragettes. ) 


HE “ suffragette ” has made her appear- 
ance in France. In an article in a 
recent number of the Leipzig J/lustrirte 
Zeitung an account is given of the new pio- 
neer of the woman movement in France. 
“To inoculate women with the principles 
of Socialist education, and to attain genuine 
universal suffrage.” This was the task 
which the Société pour l'éducation, naturelle 
des femmes, founded in 1848 by three au- 
thoresses, Désirée Gray, Anais Ségalas, Sa- 
bine-Casimir-Amable Tastu, set itself. The 
acquisition of political rights for women was 
taken very seriously by them,—so seriously, 
that perhaps it became ridiculous, and as 
there is nothing, as is well known, more fatal 
in France than the ridiculous, the Société 
went to pieces just as swiftly as its sister un- 
dertakings, the Club de l’Emancipation des 
femmes and the Club fraternel des Lingeres; 
the Club des Femmes alone, where lectures 
were given by male advocates of the woman 
question, enjoyed a longer lease of life. 


For a series of years, however, Frenchwomen 
seemed to have left all propaganda for political 
rights to their American, German, and English 
sisters. Suddenly,—as a woman is apt to do all 
things,—the suffragette looms up in Paris, too, 
No one knew why, how, and whence she came 
But it was ascertained that she was handsome 
and that was sufficient. Until then the convic. 
tion prevailed that a suffragette must necessarily 
be a scarecrow. The gallant Parisians came 
within an ace, that bright Sunday, the 3d of 
May, of inducting the first Madam,—a Make. 
moiselle, indeed,—into the City Hall by their 
votes. 


Jeanne Laloé, formerly a teacher, then a 
journalist, still on the sunny side of thirty, 
set up her candidacy as a Socialist in the 
Quartier Saint-Georges, on the slope of 
Montmartre, in opposition to the Nationalist 
Paul Escudier, and obtained over 900 votes. 


This result naturally rejoices all the suffra- 
gettes who have flocked around Jeanne Laloé. 
For, of course, the 900 votes were cast by mer, 
and not by women. Should there, then, be already 
among the men of Paris so many adherents of 
woman’s rights? It cost the candidate no little 
trouble to carry on her election propaganda with 
any show of legality. In the first place, it was 
necessary to obtain permission from the prefec- 
ture of the Seine for an electoral assembly ina 
schoolhouse designated for the purpose, and the 
officials there maintained that the law regarding 
municipal elections ignored women. Fortunate- 
ly, however, several woman lawyers of the Coutt 
of Appeals stood by her; for example, Maitre 
Maria Verone, who,.in barrister’s gown, cap 
jauntily perched on her curly head, with pretty, 
rosy lips, is in the habit of delivering trenchant 
speeches in the Palais de Justice. Maria Verona 
pointed out that the election law of 1884 states 
that all French people take part in municipal 
elections, and no one dare affirm that the women 
are not French. It is not known what proved 
more seductive to the officials of the prefecture, 
the legal lore or the rosy lips of the advocate. 
- any rate, they conceded the préau, the school- } 

ouse. 


A meeting was held to which there 
thronged 10,000 people. Only a small por- 
tion of those in the hall could see with their 
own eyes that Mlle. Jeanne Laloé was come 
ly and fair enough to represent the interests 
of the district. r 


She bravely mounted a table and promised the 
“citizens” that she would, like a good _houst 
keeper, carry order into the City Hall. The 1 
terruptions of a facetious individual put her, t 
is true, somewhat out of countenance, but on te 
whole she created a very favorable impression,— 
prrticularly because, in her elegant tailor-mact 
gown, she declared that she was a daughter 0 
the masses. A female doctor and several womat 
lawyers spoke after she had concluded. Thet, 
as a sole adversary, a youth declaimed against 
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of 1884 but that of 1885 which was in force, 
and since the latter distinctly states that all 
citoyens are entitled to the suffrage; civil 
rights, however, are the privilege of men 
alone. This opinion was shared by the 
Premier, Clémenceau, who interdicted the 
admission of women on Sunday to the polling 
places, even for purposes of supervision, and 
who ordered that the votes cast for women, 
though they should be counted, should be 
declared void. The suffragettes attempted 
to gain forcible access to the polls and in one 
instance even overthrew the urn, but it did 
not help them. ‘‘ However, they are very 
well satisfied with the number of votes cast 
for Jeanne Laloé, and are desirous to con- 
tinue the campaign, so that finally a woman, 
too, may become a Deputy or Senator in the 
French Republic.” 



















IS women in general, and in favor of the National- 
. ist Escudier in particular, whereupon an old 
man with venerable gray hair assured the smil- 
ing audience that he no longer made any dis- 
chwomen§ tinction between the sexes. With a single voice 
political § in opposition, the following motion was adopted: 
i English “The electors of the Quartier St. Georges, as- 
to do alg sembled in legal form . pledge them- 
‘aris, too, selves, in voting for the citizen Laloé, to organ- 
he came fy ize a double movement,—feminist and repub- 
andsome fg lican.” The immense ‘crowd outside, that awaited 
> convic the end of the meeting, escorted Jeanne Laloé 
>cessarily and her female staff home, singing to the melody 
ns camefg of the “ Lampion ”: “C’est Lalo, Lalo, Lalo, 
1e 3d of y est Laloé qu'il nous faut.” 
a Made Sad to say, the Nationalist Escudier, who 
by theit Mi was up for re-election, possessed so little gal- 
lantry that on the following day he had all 
J then 4M the election placards of his opponent plastered 
t thirty, over with his own larger ones. He affirmed, 
in the f moreover, that the candidacy of a woman was 
lope of entirely illegal since it was no longer the law 
tionalist 
O votes, 
» suffra- 
e Laloé. 
by men, : 
already HE people of upper Italy are at present 
rents : greatly interested in a plan to bring 
we = their country into much closer connection 
it was § with the industrial and commercial centers 
prefec- & of Germany and Switzerland. ‘This project 
bly + is nothing more nor less than a canal from 
—— Genoa, in Italy, to Basel, in Switzerland. 
-tunate. | A journey from one of these points to the 
e Court f other, however, necessitates crossing the Alps. 
Maitre #f =A writer in a recent number of the 
—— Deutscher Hausschatz (Munich), in de- 
enchant @ scribing the project, pays great tribute to the 
Verona inventive genius of present-day Italians, espe- 
' — cially in matters of the application of water 
a power. “They are continually striving, he 
proved J Says, to open new resources to compensate 
fecture, f for what Nature has 
— denied their fatherland. 
He claims, further, that 
the time is. not far distant 
there # P 
ye when not only artists and 
pa architects, but engineers 
pis also, will go to Italy for 
rerests | PutPoses of study. 
» A certain hydraulic en- 
F del gineer named Caminada 
“ach is responsible for this new 
“he ine @ Canal scheme. He pro- 
her, it F poses, not to tunnel 
“7 under the mountains, as 
gow the railway lines do, but 
ter of § t0 have his canal go over 
roman & the Alps. This may at 
Lise: first seem impossible, but 
gal (the German writer re- 





A CANAL OVER THE ALPS. 


minds us) engineers have long since learned 
to overcome the greatest difficulties with 
the aid of sluices and locks. When 
greatest differences in altitude have to 
be overcome they make use of sluices ar- 
ranged after the manner of a flight of steps. 
Such a system has already been used along 
the Trolhatta Falls, in Sweden, where there 
are seven locks, so arranged that a vessel can 
move up the river against the rapids. 

On this principle Caminada bases his project. 
A new development, however, is that where the 
greatest differences in altitude are to be over- 
come, tubes or conduits of very large diameter 
are to be used instead of the open sluices. On 


the bottom of the conduit line guide rails are set, 
to which the vessel is attached and on which it 
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is rolled forward. The tubes are on an oblique 
plane, and when water is allowed to run into 
the chamber the vessel is slowly driven (or 
floated) forward through the water on the rail. 
Since, therefore, the lower end of the second 
block is a direct continuation of the upper end 
of the first, the vessel can at once enter the next 
chamber, the upper gates of the first auto- 
matically closing behind it. The same method 
holds good, of course, until the highest level is 
reached. There are two separate tubes in this 
part of the system, arranged side by side and 
connected with each other. The water from one 
chamber is used to fill the one lying alongside. 
Great quantities of water will be thus saved, 
with a consequent saving in cost of operation. 
It is intended that two vessels shall enter this 
part of the system at the same time, one going 
up the mountain side and the other coming 
down. 


At its extreme height (some 7500 feet 
above sea level) the canal changes to a tunnel 
ten miles long, and passes under Spliigen 
Pass. 

The total length of the projected canal is ap- 


proximately 370 miles, of which about 143 miles 
are existing waterways and 27 miles are to be 


SYDNEY, THE QUEEN 


ig is 120 years since Captain Arthur Phil- 

lip, landing from an English man-of- 
war, unfurled the Union Jack, and pro- 
claimed the supremacy of Great Britain over 
the territory on which now stands the capital 
of the colony of New South Wales. The 
first encampment, says Mr. Walter D. 
White, in Munsey’s Magazine for July, was 
formed at the head of a cove, which was 
named in honor of Viscount Sydney, a mem- 
ber of the younger Pitt’s government. The 
site was determined by the proximity of a 
stream of fresh water. “‘ Those who built 
the rude huts of the infant settlement had no 
conception of its future greatness, and they 
made no adequate provision for its growth; 
yet for nearly half a century practically the 
whole trade of Australia was carried on 
either in Sydney or through it.” 

The chief glory of Sydney is its magnifi- 
cent harbor, of which the late Anthony Trol- 
lope once wrote: “I despair of being able to 
convey to any reader my own idea of its 
beauty.” ‘The entrance to it from the Pacific 
Ocean is through a remarkable gap, about 
three-quarters of a mile wide, in cliffs 400 to 
500 feet high, known as “ The Heads.” The 
winding, land-locked harbor itself extends 
for 14 miles, and is large enough and deep 
enough to accommodate all the navies of the 
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on the conduit plan. Genoa is the starting point 
of the system, from whence it leads to Alexan. 
dria, Milan, and to the Lake of Como, at the 
northerly end of which the Alps division begins. 
On the Swiss side of the Alps it passes through 
Chur (in the valley of the Rhein), the Lake of 
Constance, Schaffhausen, and, finally, ends at 
Basel. It is proposed that various branches also 
be constructed to connect with the main system, 
which would open up a much larger territory. 


In conclusion, the writer of the article in 
the Deutscher Hausschatz says that while 
Caminada has proven the practicability of his 
project it still remains to be seen whether he 
can persuade capitalists to put up the neces. 
sary funds for the construction of such a 
canal system. The estimated cost of carrying 
out the project is $120,000,000, and this Ger- 
man writer doubts if Italian and Swiss capi, 
tal can be interested to this extent. Never- 
theless, there is great enthusiasm in Italy 
over the proposition, and a model of the canal 
has been exhibited at the Accademia dei 
Lincei, of Rome, the foremost scientific body 
of the country. 


CITY OF AUSTRALIA. 


world. It has been well described as “a 
string of lovely lakes running into innumera- 
ble small bays; here and there a fort on bold 
headlands; wooded hills with shores feath- 
ered with gum and other trees; and verdant 
slopes dotted. with: villas and handsome 
houses.” Here will ride at anchor the Amer- | 
ican fleet, when, in acceptance of the invita- 
tion extended by the Australian Government, 
it reaches the southern island-continent. 

Sydney is rapidly advancing to a leading 
place among the commercial ports of the 
world. 


In 1906 . . its imports were valued at 
$140,000,000 and its exports at $175,000,000. Its 
wonderful harbor draws to itself mammoth ocean 
liners and sailing vessels from every land and 
every sea. Steamers from London, Southamp- 
ton, Bremen, Marseilles, New York, Vancouver, 
San Francisco, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
and from some of the cities of South America, 
find rest within its land-locked sea; and they | 
cast their anchors, so to speak, in the very centef 
of the city. 


Next to the harbor, perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature of Sydney is its aggregation 
of parks, which cover a quarter of the whole 
area of the city. 

The largest of all is the Centennial Park, “~~ 


prising nearly a square mile of land. . . 


a few miles distance are two great national 
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A VIEW IN THE CENTRAL BUSINESS- DISTRICT OF SYDNEY, WHICH NOW OCCUPIES THE SITE OF CAP- 
TAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP’S ORIGINAL SETTLEM ENT—MARTIN PLACE, FROM GEORGE STREET. 
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parks, each of them containing more than 30,000 
acres, intersected by rivers, and with wide areas 
left in their natural condition. One may pass 
into deep, silent gorges, thickly set with tall for- 
est trees, while here and there are table-lands 
starred with the beautiful Australian flora. 


The public buildings of the city are ex- 
celled only by those of its younger rival, Mel- 
bourne. Its town hall is considered to be 
one of the finest in the world, while the 
Botanic Gardens “ represent a masterstroke 
of landscape artistry.” ‘The names of many 
of the streets bear testimony to the historical 
association of the colony with the mother 
country; as, for example, George Street, Pitt 
Street, and Elizabeth Street, named after 
England’s greatest queen before Victoria. 

It is often remarked that Australians and 
Americans are more alike than any other of 
the great groups of the English-speaking 
race; yet, as a rule, Americans know very 
little of Australia. 

The spirit of the Australian Commonwealth 
resembles that of the American republic. In 
Australia one finds the same activity and inde- 
ones’ the same originality and self- reliance. 

As in America, the spirit of democracy 
is in the ascendant. Wages are high, public edu- 
cation is widely diffused, and the Australian 
women have the same freedom from conven- 
ticnal control which their American sisters en- 
joy. . . As in America, some of the states 
of Australia have given the franchise to women. 
In South Australia women may sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

In one respect Australians differ from 
Americans: they are more given to holidays 
and outdoor enjoyment. 

When they work, they work hard; but they 
devote much time to amusements and open-air 


sports. This is perhaps due to the mildness of 
the climate, which in summer has an average 


SEVEN THOUSAND NEW 


HE Nuova Antologia (Rome) prints a 
very interesting article about a great 
engineering feat in Italy, which affords the 
most piquant contrast to such undertakings 
in our new America, for it was Julius Cesar 
who first conceived the idea of draining Lake 
Fucino, and the project was not completely 
accomplished until the year 1876, although 
under the. Emperor Claudius the great enter- 
prise was partially successful. 

Cesar felt the need of a large tract in the 
center of Italy where grain could be raised, 
and had among his other vast plans, the 
notion of cutting an outlet to Lake Fucino 
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of little more than 7o degrees, while in winter 
the mercury seldom falls below 54 degrees, 

At the great holiday festivals the whole 
population swarms down to the sunny beaches 
and wave-washed reefs which actually form q 
part of the pleasure-loving city itself. 
Sydney well justifies the two names which are 
popularly given to it,—‘‘ The City of the Beat. 
tiful Harbor” and “ The Carnival City.” 


When the Panama Canal shall have been. 


completed, Sydney,—and all Australia, in 
fact,—will be brought into much closer con- 
tact with the great eastern ports of the 
United States. The distance which now 
separates them will be shortened by man; 
thousands of miles, and the terrors of the 
long voyage around Cape Horn will become 
a tradition of the past. 


Sydney demonstrates the extraordinary 


possibilities of the young commonwealth, § 


To quote Mr. White further: 


The thoughtful stranger who visits Australia 
for the first time is most impressed by the ex- 
traordinary possibilities of the young common- 
wealth. The southwestern country contains mil- 
lions of acres of fruitful land which can grow 
almost anything, and which are still practically 
undeveloped. Here is room for great sheep and 
cattle ranches, for farms whose rich virgin soil 
has not yet been scratched by the hoe or cloven 
by the plow. Even such great cities as Sydney 
and Melbourne, each with a population of more 
than half a million souls, represents only a be 
ginning. The same is still more true of Ade- 
laide, and Hobart, and Brisbane. The time is 
not far distant when Australia’s potential wealth 
will become actual, and when the sparsely set- 
tled continent will teem with a great population. 


Like the United States, Australia is a land 


of opportunity, “a land that faces not the 
past, but a splendid and triumphant future.” 


ACRES WON FOR ITALY. 


through Mt. Salviano, which should lower 
the level of lake, and leave a zone of new 
land around it. Czsar, however, had rather 
too much else to do to begin on this enter 


prise, which lay dormant but not forgotten? 


under several emperors until Claudius (A.D. 
41-54), the father of Nero. He gave the 
task into the hands of an engineer named 
Narcissus, who with none of the moder 
means for such vast labor, with nothing but 
pickaxes and chisels and plenty of labor, 





achieved success at the end of eleven years 
of incessant toil. In order to get air into his 
tunnel and to transport building material he 
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was obliged to run shafts to the top of the 
mountain, and to make galleries leading 
down to the main subterranean tunnel, a pic- 
ture of which is shown herewith. 

Something of the prodigious labor ex- 
pended in Roman times on this undertaking 
can be guessed, when we are informed that 
Narcissus made the tunnel almost four miles 
long, and that he employed 30,000 slaves 
during eleven years. ‘The opening of the 
tunnel was marked by a great gladiatorial 
show in the form of a naval battle on the 
lake in which 19,000 sailors took part, of 
whom a large number were killed. The 
Imperial court drew near the entrance to the 
great gallery and the water was let in. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus the great volume of water 
leaped forward down the tunnel with such 
a terrifying uproar that everybody in sight 
was sure that some dreadful accident had 
occurred and fled in confusion: a scene that 
was exactly reproduced eighteen centuries 
or more later at the opening of the Torlonia 
tunnel. The subsequent history of Claudius’ 
tunnel can be briefly told. 


Italy of later days had no money or time to 
keep up properly so great a piece of engineering, 
and little by little the tunnel filled up and the 
Lake began to rise. The snows from the sur- 
rounding mountains melted and poured down 
into the old basin, and there was Lake Fucino 
again, almost as if there had been no Claudius. 
In the times of the Bourbons a few feeble at- 
tempts at restoration were made, in which fresh 
proof was discovered that papier-mache carv- 
ings and other frauds practiced in State under- 
takings are by no means modern inventions. 
Narcissus and his assistants knew as well as 
modern contractors how to cheat the treasury. 
Only a part of the great tunnel had been made 
of masonry—and that part was still in perfectly 
good condition—but there were gaps where the 
roof was supported simply by rough wooden 
beams, for which, of course, the Imperial treas- 
ury had paid the price of good stone walls. Fi- 
nally in the nineteenth century a stock company 
was formed to drain the lake, of which Prince 
Alexander Torlonia owned more than half the 
stock. The work was begun, but very soon the 
enormous expense of the undertaking frightened 
the stockholders, who clamored to give it up. 
Prince Torlonia bought them all out and con- 
tinued single handed to strive to realize his 
dream. For years he poured his vast wealth into 
the apparently bottomless pit, and the question 
all over Italy was, “ Will Torlonia drain the lake 
dry before the lake drains Torlonia dry?” The 
man's strong tenacious face as shown in the por- 
trait here reproduced gives the right answer to 
that question, 


_ For twenty years 4000 men worked stead- 
ily in this forgotten valley, visited by their 
indomitable leader. In April, 1862, the 


main tunnel was complete, and with the same 
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wild yell that had terrified the court of 
Claudius, the waters of Lake Fucino again 
dashed beneath the mountain, leaving the 
lake bed, as Narcissus had left it, with a 
central lake eighteen miles in circuit. But 
this did not satisfy Torlonia. His army of 
men dug a great canal which was to collect 
most of the remaining water, colossal dykes 
were erected in the mud, watched by hun- 
dreds of sentinels day and night, and finally 
the last refuge of the lake was violated and 
the water streamed out with a roar as of 
thunder which lasted two months. ‘There 
now remained an immense plain of mud 
which for many months it was impossible to 
work, but little by little the mud dried into 
fertile.—and, astonishing thing for Italy,— 
absolutely virgin soil. 

Then began the reward of the Torlonia 
family. “There were about 7000 acres of 
this valuable land favorably located with an 
excellent temperate climate. Of this the 
Torlonias kept 500 acres as private estate 
and the rest was all let and sublet and sublet 
again. ‘There are now in what was Lake 
Fucino over 125 miles of good roads, lined 
with poplars. The lake returned to the 
national government about 70,000 lira 
(about $14,000) a year. Its dry bed now 
produces about 5,000,000 lira worth of agri- 
cultural products. Where 200 fishermen 
made a scanty living out of the lake, 12,000 
inhabitants find lucrative occupation in the 
same spot. 

Even after the great strain of the engi- 
neering problems was over, all this was not 
accomplished without difficulty and many dis- 
couragements. It was hard to persuade the 
limited, obstinate peasants to try any new 
methods, or to risk their small capital in a 
new enterprise, for, as always in Italy, the 
venturesome ones had gone to America. 
Now, however, there are over 5000 small 
tenants who successfully work their holdings. 
There are also tracts where farming is done 
on a large scale, great quantities of sugar 
beets being raised for a refinery which is one 
of the finest in Italy, and which turns out 
about 8,000,000 pounds of sugar a year. 
Quantities of sheep are raised; the region has 
proved wonderfully suitable for fine stock 
breeding and raising; but it is worthy of 
note that Julius Czsar’s dream is realized 
in that it is as a producer of grain that the 
ex-lake Fucino is most noteworthy. Five 
hundred and fifty million bushels of grain 
are raised in each year off the ground which 
was for so many centuries lost to Italy. 
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THE BACH MONUMENT IN LEIPZIG. 
(Unveiled last month with appropriate ceremonies.) 


MID ceremonies lasting three days, there 
was unveiled at Leipzig some weeks 
ago a notable, heroic statue of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, the founder of German music. 
It seemed eminently fitting, a piece of poetic 
justice, that his memory should be specially 
honored on a spot which, though not his 
native town, was “the birth-place of the 
greatest of his immortal works, where he 
wrought so long and was so sorely harassed 
by the unappreciative authorities above him.” 
The statue, which is of bronze and about 
four meters in height, stands upon a pedestal 
of about three meters; an organ, as being 
most strikingly representative of the musi- 
cian’s art, is placed behind him, greatly en- 
hancing the artistic effect. ‘The monument 
occupies a point near the Church and School 
of St. Thomas, where Bach worked as cantor 
and teacher for twenty-seven years before he 
had attained fame as a composer. 

A recent issue of the J/lustrirte Zeitung of 
Leipzig devotes three articles to the great 
musician, accompanied by reproductions of 
the monument, of various portraits, etc. We 
glean some of the interesting points. 

Leipzig already possessed a memorial of 
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Bach, erected chiefly through the exertions 
of Felix Mendelssohn, the reviver of Bach, 
in 1843, but it was rather a well-meaning, 
pious effort than an adequate monument. 


It was in 1894, when the little Church of St 
Thomas was rebuilt, that Bach’s remains (sup- 
posed to have been scattered) were exhumed in 
what up to 1850 had been the churchyard. Seff- 
ner, the noted German sculptor, reproduced, by 
the aid of the recovered skull and some well- 
authenticated portraits, a wonderful bust of the 
musician, and the idea was then conceived of 
incorporating this masterpiece of portraiture in 
a monument which should give commensurate 
expression to the greatness of Bach and to the 
reverence in which Leipzig holds his memory. 
This project was consummated only after many 
struggles, other proposals having likewise been 
suggested. The powerful figure may be ac- 
counted one of the happiest of Seffner’s crea- 
tions. Those who have followed his career and 
observed his peculiar excellence in portraiture, 
note the sculptor’s love and joy, the persistent 
creative force, of which this statue seems an em- 
bodiment. 


Bach was thirty-eight when, being one of 
the aspirants for the position of cantor of the 
Church of St. Thomas, he submitted a trial 
production. 


He had already been organist at Arnstadt and 
Mihlhausen, organist and chamber-musician at 
the court of Weimar, and for six years Kapell- 
meister for the great musical connoisseur, Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-K6then. Besides some twenty 
church cantatas, he had composed the greater 
part of his work for organ and clavichord, his 
solos for the violin and cello, the Saint John 
Passion, etc. The ignorance of the Town Coun- 
cil, to which he was responsible, of his real 
worth would seem as inconceivable as_ their 
slight appreciation of his later glorious religious 
music, did we not reflect that an artist's fame 
and achievements were not then spread by means 
of journals and printed music, and that, as- 
suredly, there were no real connoisseurs of art 
in council, consistory, or the governing bodies 
of universities. His income,—a fluctuating one 
dependent upon the number of marriage and 
funeral services,—amounted to about $160.00 a 
year, and this with a numerous family! The 
unrecognized genius suffered all manner of an- 
noyances from the authorities, but no small part 
of these may be traced to his intractable nature. 

Bach, though obliged to compose for the 
demands of the day, was, nevertheless, the 
“ greatest musician of the future, of all time, 
—his tones were destined to an imperishable 
revival.” 

We have no clear knowledge of the fate of 
Bach’s music the first fifty years after his death; 
apparently it received but little attention. Sure 
ly, however, around the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, there was a genuine revival of 
Bach’s music, and Leipzig became from the ott- 
set the center of all Bach’s publications, te 
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searches, and undertakings. An inspiring esti- 
mate of the master, by Forkel, published there 
in 1802,.gave a special impetus to further study, 
and in 1850, a hundred years after Bach’s death, 
a Bach Society was founded in the city, whose 
object it was to publish his complete works. 
And the musical world was amazed at this 
wealth of art treasure, which, appearing in va- 
rious forms, including cheap popular editions, 
could gain a wide circulation. Besides, the 
Riedel-Verein of Leipzig, organized in 1854, un- 
dertook the production of Bach’s music on a fine 
scale; while “ The Passion According to Saint 
Matthew” is generally given in the town on 
Good Friday. Outside of the publishing house 
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of Breitkopf and Hartel, which issued the great 
collected edition of Bach’s works, excellent biog- 
raphies of the master, etc., other firms, too, in 
Leipzig are zealously engaged in bringing out 
carefully revised, expensive and cheap editions 
of Bach’s compositions. 

Thus, “ in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Johann Sebastian Bach and Leipzig 
came to be fused into a single conception, of 
which the Bach Memorial, making us forget 
old neglect and stimulating us to further, 
faithful culture of art, may be regarded as 
the beauteous symbol.” 





A DEFENSE OF THE GANGES. 


HAT marvelous and mighty river of 

India, the Ganges, sacred to the Hin- 

dus as a goddess with gift of healing, is at all 

times an extremely interesting natural exhibit 

in a country filled with peculiar and unique 
natural phenomena. 

Its source is odd, being in an ice cave at 
the foot of a snow bed in the Himalayas, at a 
point over 10,000 feet above the sea. In 
length it is tremendous, extending 1500 miles, 
to the Bay of Bengal. It embodies, during its 
swift downward course, several other big 
rivers, notably the Jumna and the Gogra. 
On its banks are numerous famous large 
cities, including Calcutta, Patna, Benares and 
Allahabad. Agra and Delhi are on Jumna’s 
banks, above its junction with the Ganges. 
It accumulates, in its course, yearly, millions 
of tons of mud and sand from flowed districts 
and deposits solid matter in similar quantities 
along its banks. 

The Hindus, for hundreds,—yes, thou- 
sands,—of years have resorted to its banks to 
bathe there and be healed of various diseases. 
They take their dying relatives to its banks 
from all parts of Hindustan, and after the 
souls of these relatives have departed, the 
surviving ones cast the bodies into the Ganges 
to consecrate them and prepare them for the 
Hindu hereafter. Millions of Hindus per- 
form their year’s ablutions on the Ganges’ 
brink. Hundreds of others built dwellings 
and live at all times within stone’s throw of 
the sacred river. 

If that sort of thing were to happen on the 
banks of the Hudson, the Mississippi or the 
Missouri rivers, the chances are that the 
natives of New Jersey and New York living 
along or visiting these banks would distinctly 
Tefuse to use the water for drinking and 
cooking purposes, but in India it is different. 


They not only drink it, but they put it in 
casks and ship it long distances. Any of the 
reigning Hindu princes receiving a cask of 
this delicious beverage becomes so overcome 
with joy that he and his retinue take a day 
off from their ordinary devotions in order to 
celebrate the event, and bathe. The Hindu 
traveler from distant parts, after visiting the 
Ganges and paying a Brahmin priest for the 
privilege of a drink from some particularly 
sacred spot or section, goes home and can have 
the highest office in the gift of the people 
without even suggesting anything of the kind 
himself. 

Baba Bharati, in the Light of India, de- 
clares that the Ganges is worthy of approval 
from every point of view. He quotes 
E. H. Henkin, who wrote “ Following the 
Equator,” and Mark Twain, who has writ- 
ten several humorous works, to the effect that 
the Ganges water will kill cholera germs at 
the rate of millions in six hours, and is there- 
fore a splended antiseptic. 

The Baba is very indignant with some of 
his Hindu brethren who favor the English 
view of the polluted character of Ganges 
water. He observes: 

If patriotism means love of one’s country, their 
patriotism means love of their country in her 
present topographical, political and, lately, eco- 
nomic aspects only. They have little sympathy 
with the Hindu religion or social or domestic 
institutions, most parts of which they are cry- 
ing out to reform. All these Anglicized patriots 
are reformers of almost all thetr national insti- 
tutions, and it strikes one as a wonder some- 
times how they have condescended to enlist 
themselves among the Hindus. Some of them 
have a perfect abhorrence for their countrymen 
who worship the Ganges as a cleanser of human 
sins and impurities, mental and physical. It is 
with the utmost disgust that they hear an ortho- 
dox Hindu say that the Ganges flows from out 
the Lotus Feet of Vishnoo, which means that 
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BATHING IN THE “ HOLY GANGES,” CALCUTTA. 


it is a current of the purest Divine Energy which 
courses down through all the upper spheres until 
it touches the top of the Himalayas, when it 
turns into water and flows through the heart of 
the land of the gods,—which India is,—to the 
seas, and through the sea-water its vibrations 
touch all the lands of the earth that are. 


Baba Bharati quotes thus from Mr. Hen- 
kin, who had written a pamphlet on “ The 
Cause and Prevention of Cholera”: 


Since I originally wrote this pamphlet I have 
discovered that the water of the Ganges and the 
Jumna is hostile to the growth of the cholera 
microbe, not only owing to the absence of food 
materials, but also owing to the actual presence 
of an antiseptic that has the power of destroying 
this microbe. At present I can make no sugges- 











tion as to the origin of this mysterious anti- 
septic. 


The Hindu sage pays his respects to the 
Anglicized member of his race who takes the 
English view of the Ganges in these words: 


Almost all the millions of Hindus not only 
believe in the holiness of the Ganges and hold 
her in the highest reverence, but cleanse their 
body and soul by having a dip in her water daily 
or whenever convenient if she is near by. But 
the “educated” Hindu, whose consciousness is 
Anglicized out of all recognition, shares the 
opinion of his Western teachers that the holiness 
of that mighty stream is the merest superstition. 
A greater moral slave of the English and “ Eng- 
lishism” there is not in the world than this 
Anglicized Hindu. 
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IS A NEW CHINA BEING BORN? 


HE idea of a revolutionary upheaval in 
China in the sense in which the word 
revolution is used in civilized Europe must 
sound as strange to the American reader as 
the idea of chronic revolution in Russia has 
become familiar. Yet “ Parvus,” in a recent 
article in the Neue Zeit, depicts a condition 
of things in that “ land of no-change ” which 
forcibly recalls the anti-revolutionary days in 
France. 

The difference between China and any 
European country historically and_institu- 
tionally is so great that even a modern revo- 
lution with all the appurtenances of a modern 
revolution cannot have the same significance 
in China as the revolutions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had in Europe. But 
the resemblances are sufficiently striking to 
indicate how far China has followed the 
example of Japan in the direction of Euro- 
peanization. A constitution and even a re- 
public have become common demands of the 
Chinese populace, and the methods by which 
these demands are made and the general 
principles in the name of which they are made, 
all have a familiar ring. 

A French missionary writing in the Bulle- 
tin des Missions Catholiques, says: 


Even if events in China in the last few years 
have become monotonous as far as outer appear- 
ances are concerned, they are by no means so in 
reality if we take into consideration the growing 
movement among the yellow races of an ideal of 
independence and political liberty. This ideal is 
still somewhat obscure and vague, but the words 
progress, civilization, justice, national autonomy 
are again acquiring in this country a special sig- 
nificance which they seem to have lost among 
the old nations of Eurcpe. One sees progress in 
China everywhere; progress in the large cities 
where for twenty years hundreds of steamers 
have been entering their ports, where since but 
yesterday many railroads converge, where quays, 
schools, and apothecaries are built, where the 
tradesman in a richly folded robe and with an 
engaging smile on his face offers you a glass of 
adulterated champagne where even the 
man of the plow, now more acquainted with 
the European and with his ideas, approaches you 
in a most reverential manner, and, finally, where 
even among the village population you often 
hear intelligent remarks that owe their origin 
to experimental science. 


So conservative an organ as the German 
Marine-Rundschau concludes an article ema- 
nating from the German circles in China 
with these significant words: 

It seems to-day as if in consequence of the 


Russo-Japanese war the great Asiatic states are 
seized with an ardor for further political develop- 























YUAN SHIH-KAI, VICEROY OF CHIHLI. 
(The most powerful man in China.) 


ment, and in a direction which is in diametrical 
opposition to all their old historical traditions. 
Considering the bloody crises which have marked 
the paths toward constitutional government in 
the Occident one cannot help reaching the con- 
clusion that Asia offers a much more fertile field 
for political catastrophes. At any rate, in China 
the conditions for a political upheaval are pres- 
ent in great abundance. 


The language of the Evangelische Mis- 
sions-Magazin is still more ominous: 


Already the loud knocking of the revolution 
is heard at the gates. The discontent of the 
kingdom is making itself too audible, the de- 
mand for the “promised constitution” has be- 
come too energetic to make it possible for China 
to continue in its old way. Edicts ordering re- 
forms are not wanting. But the native press 
speaks with gloomy pessimism of such declara- 
tions, it utterly mistrusts the government, and 
does not credit it with a real desire to make any 
changes except such as will redound to the 
greater misery of its subjects. 


The attitude of the Chinese Government 
toward the popular revolutionary movement 
is vacillating. At one moment it seems to 
be anxious to encourage the rising spirit of 
independence, and holds out hopes for a con- 
stitution, and at the next moment it is seized 
with panic, grows more reactionary than 
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ever, and prohibits all political discussion by 
the press or in public meeting. 

By abolishing the old system of education 
and examinations, which for over 2000 years 
since Confucius have formed the basis of the 
Chinese official career, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has undermined its own strength and 
prepared the field for revolutionary ideas. 
The education now required of the Chinese 
official is a Western education. For this pur- 
pose the Chinese Government sent many 
thousands of young men to Japan, America, 
England and Germany. On returning home 
these students organized a “ literary move- 
ment,” through which they agitate among the 
masses and offer opposition to the govern- 
ment, not stopping short even of bomb-throw- 
ing and furnishing a close analogy in their 
activity to the political movement of th 
Russian “ intelligenzia.” 

As a result of the propaganda by the in- 
tellectuals and the gradual introduction of 
European ideas and business and industrial 
methods, all classes of China are clamoring 
for radical reforms. The rich population in 
the province of Yunnan formed themselves 
into a party by the name of “ For Life or 
Death,” with the watchword: “We will 
either live as free citizens, not as the beasts 
and slaves of France and England, or we 
will die together!” In the provinces of 
Kwantung and Kwangsi the inhabitants are 
in a state of open revolt, and bands of rebels, 
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equipped with modern weapons, offer fre- 
quent battle to the government troops. ‘The 
press of Indo-China keeps up a continual 
agitation for the overthrow of the Mandschu 
dynasty, and for the establishment of a Chi- 
nese republic. The starving peasants rise in 
rebellion, and the salt smugglers band to- 
gether into armies and engage in regular bat- 
tles with the government troops. Even the 
powerful governors of the provinces openly 
side with the people against the central goy- 
ernment. 

Recently when the government contem- 
plated a loan from England for the construc- 
tion of a railroad, it adopted a course un- 
precedented in the history of China. It 
called together representatives from the proy- 
inces that would be affected by the projected 
railway to discuss the loan with them and 
obtain their opinions. But, instead of dis- 
cussing the loan, the assembled representatives 
deciared themselves ‘“ the beginning of a par- 
liament.” ‘“‘ We have come here,” they said, 
“to assert our rights against the government, 
and we will dare to fight for them to the 
end.” A popular agitation arose and numer- 
ous meetings were held, with the result that 
the government issued an edict forbidding 
public meetings and restricting the freedom 
of the press. 

But the press can no longer be restrained. 
Every day new papers spring up in Peking, 
and they read like Russian underground lit- 
erature after the Bloody Sunday in St. Peters- 
burg. The following are characteristic pas- 
sages from the Chinese press of to-day: 


The third edict reminds the people that they 
are still without a constitution, and that the peo- 
ple have no voice. It is clear that the govern- 
ment wants to preserve its absolutism and is un- 
qualifiedly opposed to a constitution. It is only 
the fear of revolution that keeps it from saying 
so openly. They tell us over and over again 
that the people are not ripe for a constitution. 
But when evidence to the contrary is offered it 
is accounted as acrime. In Peking the principle 
of Louis XIV. holds good: “ L’état c’est moi! 
But the people are no longer as timid as they 
used to be. The government is forcing them to 
a war which will benefit the government least 
of all. The Chinese people have from olden 
times fought for their rights against the govern- 
ment, but have always had to yield to violence. 
Now, too, they are fighting for their rights, and 
it is proposed again to hold them down with 
violence. But the times have changed. The 
people must fight again. They can and will 
achieve victory. 


Revolutionary conspirative societies are 
formed for establishing a republic in China, 
and the conspirators boldly spread proclama- 
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tions among the people with their own signa- 
tures attached. 

Merchants and noblemen follow the exam- 
ple of the revolutionists and they, too, appeal 
to the people with political manifestoes. In 
a circular published by them they call upon 
the people to unite with them for the common 
welfare of China: 

The men of caste and the merchants of Shang- 
hai have come together, conscious of the 
solidarity of the Chinese people, and their voices 
have found an echo both among the educated 
and the small people. The pack-carriers in 
Hongchu, the cake bakers in Shao-hsing, the 
actors of the lowest class, and the servant girls 
display a noble rivalry and strive to outdo one 
another in contributing their mite. Hitherto 
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what the European understood by China was 
the Chinese government as the embodiment of 
the Chinese idea of state. As to the people 
themselves, we knew only of the coolies or of 
the Boxer uprisings, which seemed to us to be 
mere barbaric revolts against foreigners. Now, 
however, progress and modern cities have made 
their appearance. We learn that there is a pub- 
lic opinion in China which takes issue on polit- 
ical questions, a. press which creates opposition 
to the government, and the words revolution and 
constitution which have marked the history of 
Europe for more than a century now resound 
for the first time from the far eastern shores of 
Asia. China appears for the first time before 
the civilized world as a political nation, as a 
people with a political will. This is a historic 
factor which must henceforth be reckoned with 
in any estimate of Chinese events. 





THE COMMERCIAL MORALITY OF THE JAPANESE. 


7 is remarkable how seldom one meets in 

the business world,—especially in Amer- 
ica—with any one who has a good word to 
say for the merchants of the land of the 
Rising Sun. The Chinese, it is said, are 
thoroughly reliable, but the Japanese,—well, 
they will “skin” you, if they can. The al- 
leged low commercial morality of the Japa- 
nese forms the subject of two recent articles 
in American magazines, by Prof. George 
Trumbull Ladd and Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke, 
respectively. 

Professor Ladd has made three separate 
journeys to Japan for the purpose of lectur- 
ing in that country, his last visit extending 
from the summer of 1906 to the autumn of 
1907. Since his return, he has “ striven to 
counteract the misunderstandings and hostile 
feelings with regard to Japan which have 
been manifested in parts of the United 
States.” Writing in the July Century 
he discusses the question, how much of 
truth there is in the charge “ that the busi- 
ness morals of the Japanese are of a rela- 
tively low order, not only when compared 
with the greater commercial nations of the 
Western world, but even with their neigh- 
bors in the Orient, the Chinese.” 

That there is much truth in the charge, 
would, he thinks, be confessed and deplored 
by “the more intelligent, fair-minded, and 
patriotic of the Japanese themselves.” 

The case is by no means, however, as it is or- 
dinarily represented by the complainants, who 
im general are as lacking in experience as they 
are in ability to take an impersonal and unselfish, 
not to say sympathetic, point of view. 


He cites the assertion, frequently made, 


that every bank in Japan is in all its more 
responsible positions manned by Chinese, the 
inference being that the Japanese-cannot trust 
their countrymen in such positions. The 
professor cannot imagine how “ such a fool- 
ish and absolutely false statement could have 
arisen.” He himself never saw a Chinese 
employee in any responsible position in a 
Japanese bank; and a friend of his who has 
spent his life in Japan “ confidently avowed 
the same experience.” 

After all just apologies are made, however, 
we are forced back to the conclusion that the 
Japanese commercial classes with whom for- 
eigners have hitherto come into contact have not 
the same high standard of business honor which 
characterizes the same classes in the United 
States or in northern Europe, or even in the 
treaty ports of China. 

What, now, is the explanation of this dif- 
ference? The first and most profound rea- 
son is historical. Until very recently, “ men 
of honor ” in Japan would not and could not 
engage in business. 

They despised rather than sought the making 
of money. The shopkeeper, with the innkeeper, 
the maker of saké, the Buddhist monk, and the 
peasant, belonged to the lower order,—not so 
low, indeed, as the actor, but still quite distinctly 
apart from the Samurai, or knightly gentlemen, 
whose rule of life was the bushido. To this day, 
the more old-fashioned of the upper-class fami- 
lies in Japan feel somewhat degraded by the 
intermarriage with them of a son or a daughter. 


From these Samurai have come the great 
Japanese statesmen and warriors. They 
went abroad “to observe, investigate, and 
study ”; and on their return to their father- 
land filled all the responsible positions in the 
army and navy. 
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\ 
Of late years, but only of late years, they have 
turned themselves to business and to the eco- 
nomical development of their country .. . 
and the sons of the classes formerly counted of 
the lowest are being carefully educated in the 
ways, and in the accepted morals, of the modern 
business world. All this is rapidly changing, and 
indeed has already profoundly modified, the char- 
acter of the business morals of Japan. 


It is commonly charged that the Japanese 
have scanty regard for the sacredness of a 
contract. The Oriental, says Professor Ladd, 
does not appreciate this business device as 
we do. : 

Get a true Japanese committed to you 
under a pledge of personal fidelity, and there is 
no other man on the face of the earth whom 
you may trust more implicitly, and to the death 
if need be, than him. But it requires education 
and experience to make the same man _ under- 
stand why he should be faithful to a form of 
words which he has perhaps not thoroughly com- 
prehended at the beginning. 

Then, again, in the petty transactions of 
trade the traditional method of the Orient is 
different from that of the Western world. 
“The well-to-do tourist should pay for tea 
and cakes ten times as much as his coolie. 
One price for all seems absurd.” 

Buyer and seller begin at a notable distance 
from each other, and courteously maneuver until 
they succeed in meeting on some middle ground. 
Thus neither thinks of the transactions as tainted 
with dishonesty or falsehood. 


These conditions are rapidly being 
changed. When Professor Ladd was asked 
to speak at the Government Fisheries Insti- 
tute, he inquired, ‘“ On what shall I speak? ” 
“About practical morals,” was the reply. 
On every hand are to be noted the desire to 
adopt the highest standards of business moral- 
ity and the determination to extend to the 
whole nation “ that spirit which has charac- 
terized in the past their own best types of 
manhood.” 


Views of a Japanese, 


Mr. Kinnosuke, who is the proprietor 
and editor of The Far East, is a Japa- 
nese of American training, and a writer of 
force and elegance. He is naturally some- 
what more outspoken in behalf of his coun- 
trymen. Being questioned by a New York 
business man in regard to the alleged low 
commercial morality of his countrymen, he 
replied : 

“You are at the head of one of the largest 
industrial corporations in the United States. 
Suppose to-morrow you were to adopt the Jew- 
peddler policy of ‘skinning’ everybody that may 
come to deal with you. For how many years do 
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you suppose your company would hold its high 
standard of to-day?” 

“Oh, not many years,—two or three years 
perhaps.” 

“Let me give you a few figures from a simple 
statistical table. In 1868 the foreign commerce 
of Nippon amounted in value to 15,553,473 yen. 
In 1907 the foreign trade of Nippon amounted 
to 924,708,000 yen. . Pray read the sig- 
nificance of these figures.” 


Patent violation is another charge that is 
made against the Japanese. Mr. Kinnosuke 
was recently talking with a representative of 
one of the great press-makers in the world, 
We quote him at this point: 


Said he to me: “ We sent to Japan one of 
these great presses,—just one, and we haven't 
sent another.” 

“Why?” I said. 

“Oh, you know, you fellows over there are 
so clever that you just buy one machine of us, 
and when you get it over there you take it to 
pieces and at once begin to manufacture the 
whole thing.” 


Mr. Kinnosuke then pointed out that not 
more than four persons in the whole of Japan 
could possibly make use of such a large press, 
and that it would cost millions of dollars to 
install the plant for manufacturing the va- 
rious parts of this great press,—a ridiculous 
outlay for so few machines. 

Mr. Kinnosuke was taunted also with the 
allegation that the Japanese were obliged to 
employ Chinamen in their banks. For an- 
swer, he took his detractor down to Wall 
Street to the branch of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. “Can you see a single Chinaman 
here?” he asked. “Sure,” came the reply, 
“you can’t fool me. Those two boys over 
there are Chinese who have cut off their 
queues ”’(!). As Mr. Kinnosuke says, “ Let 
an Anglo-Saxon get an idea into his head, 
and it is very difficult to get it out.” He also 
mentions the interesting fact that the Chinese 
employed in counting money have a remarka- 
ble faculty for detecting false coin. 

Like Professor Ladd, Mr. Kinnosuke sees 
the dawn of a new order of things. The 
children of the Samurai class no longer com- 
pose quatrains and look down on the “ men 
of the market,” but they hold to-day the vast 
majority of the greater mercantile enterprises 
of the empire. 


Many a Western critic still insists upon judg- 
ing the Nippon merchant of to-day by the stand- 
ard of fifty years ago. That is wrong. The 
order of the thing is not that the Nippon mer- 
chant should change so much as that the West- 
ern critic should lay aside his antiquated stand- 
ard of judgment. 
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IVORY HUNTING, ITS ROMANCE AND REALITIES. 


P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT?’S _§an- 

nouncement of his projected excursion 
into the wilds of Africa, in search of big 
game, lends especial interest to Mr. Berke- 
ley Hutton’s “Story of an Ivory Hunter,” 
in Everybody's Magazine for July. Ivory 
hunting, he says, is the one profession “ that 
a man can’t be trained into, or kicked into, 
or driven into, unless he’s born into it as 
well.” 

You can make a lawyer, or a merchant, or a 
banker, or even a doctor, or a sailor out of al- 
most any man of average intelligence, but you 
can't make a hunter out of him unless he was 
born a hunter. . Many a time I’ve come 
back from a trip, half dead with fever, swearing 
that I’m done with the business for good. And 
some bright day, in six months, or even three, 
the smell of the jungle gets into my nostrils; 
through all the roar of the street traffic I hear 
the squeal of an elephant, or the coughing roar 
of a lion’s challenge—and that settles the busi- 
ness. Back I go again, knowing precisely what 
is coming—the sweating days, and the chilling 
nights, the torments of insects and of thirst, the 
risks, the hardships, and the privations. For 
once Africa has laid her spell upon a man, he’s 
hers forever. 


Mr. Hutton at 20 found himself stranded 
in London, and meeting at the docks a man 
who was “ going out after ivory,” he joined 
the expedition; and he has been “ going out 
after ivory” ever since. Herecommends heavy 
guns for beginners. The black powder they 
burn makes a dense cloud of smoke; and to 
this fact many a hunter owes his life. “ An 
elephant’s eyesight is notoriously defective, 
and when enraged and wounded, he will 
often charge this cloud of smoke, and so give 
the hunter time to escape.” Mr. Hutton’s 
own life was saved in this way. He had 
wounded an elephant, and the recoil of his 
gun caused him to trip on a vine, and he fell 
on his back. The brute charged, and, the 
hunter having dropped his gun in his fall, it 
seemed that nothing on earth could save his 
life. His gun-bearer, on the opposite side of 
the trail, happened to step on a rotten log 
which gave way with him, and in his fall 
his gun went off. Instantly the elephant 
wheeled and charged for the smoke, while 
the hunter got out of range “as quickly as 
the Lord would let him.” Five hours later 
he killed the animal, whose tusks were fully 
seven feet long. 

In Mr. Hutton’s opinion, rhineroceros 
hunting is the most dangerous of all hunting, 
bar none. 





THIS TUSK IS MORE THAN TEN FEET LONG, AND IS 
WORTH NEARLY $2000. 


The beast seems possessed of a sort of devil- 
ish cunning; you can’t fool him as you can an 
elephant, nor intimidate him as you can a lion. 

. He does not wait to be attacked. 
Like the elephant, he can show a speed that is 
nothing short of marvelous. . Once you 
rouse him, you must kill him, or he’ll kill you, 
if he can get you. 

No matter how experienced the white man 
may be in hunting, he has to depend upon the 
“ignorant native.” Mr. Hutton admits 
that his own knowledge is as a child’s com- 
pared with that of a black “ boy.” 

In the dry season his instinct, inherited from 
untold generations, teaches him the best spots to 
find or to dig for water; in the rainy season 
he knows how best to cross the treacherous 
morasses and quaking bogs. He knows leaves 
that, compounded, will allay the stings of in- 
sects; he knows how to keep off vermin by the 
use of herbs whose smell Europeans can scarce- 
ly stand. 

But when the hunter has secured his 
ivory, his troubles are only just beginning. 
Each of the tusks weighs from 50 to 250! 
pounds. Assuming that he has got together | 
$100,000 worth of fine ivory, this will be 
represented by a load of from 50,000 to. 
60,000 pounds. The hunter will probably| 
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be “a thousand miles from anywhere ” ; there 
are no railroads, no wheeled vehicles, and no 
draft animals. ‘The ivory has to be trans- 
ported on the backs of native porters; and 
these think nothing of dropping their loads 
and deserting. Sometimes, too, they are shot 
down by hostile tribes from ambushes. 

Tusks may sometimes be obtained from 
native kings “for an old scarlet military 
tunic with a bit of gold braid on it,” and 
one weighing nearly 200 pounds was ex- 
changed “ for a demoralized cocked hat and 
a pair of purple satin corsets.” 

When finally the ivory reaches the coast, 
it is shipped to London or to Antwerp; prac- 
tically the whole supply is disposed of through 

‘two firms in those cities. The price is steadily 
advancing. The herds are rapidly diminish- 
ing, while the demands of Europe and Amer- 
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ica are increasing. Recently ivory sold in 
London at $453 a hundredweight; and pretty 
soon, Mr. Hutton thinks, choice ivory will 
command $1 5,000 a ton, and there will be 
precious little in the market at that. 

The finest of all ivory is used in the manu- 
facture of billiard balls, of which only 5 can 
be made from one ake, so that 10 balls rep- 
resent one elephant. In a certain warehouse 
in London may be seen a store of 20,000. bil- 
liard balls, which means that 2000 elephants 
were slaughtered to supply them. The same 
firm “calls on the African forests for 100 
elephants a month,” so that it will be readily 
seen how necessary have the “big ne ’ 
laws become. 

Mr. Hutton says there is good money in 
the business. For years his income has ranged 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 


THE LACK OF TEACHERS IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


[N a recent article in the Neue Zeit, Otto 

Kihle quotes some interesting figures re- 
garding the German public schools, which 
reveal a condition in the elementary schools 
of the classic land of learning no less deplora- 
ble than in those of our own country. Ger- 
many is chronically suffering from lack of an 
adequate teaching force, and the school sta- 
tistics prove that this evil has been constantly 
on the increase for the last thirty years. 

In 1tgo01 there were in the whole of Germany 
59,348 public schools, with 146,530 teachers and 
8,924,779 pupils. This makes on an average 61 
pupils to 1 teacher. Under normal conditions 
there should be at least 1 teacher to every 30 
pupils, which would necessitate an increase in 
the present teaching force of at least 150,000. 

In the higher schools these conditions do not 
exist. In Prussia during the years 1904 and 
1905 the ratio of teacher to student was I to 17, 
or 18 in the high schools, and 1 to 15 or 16 in 
the gymnasia. 


In addition to this absolute deficiency there 
is also a relative scarcity which the Prussian 
ministry of education explains as due to the 
impossibility of finding available teachers. In 
1901, 1828 teachers’ positions were left un- 
occupied, and this number increased in 1906 
to 3049. 


In 1882 there were 2879 schools in Germany 
with only one-half day attendance, in 1891 this 
number rose to 5078, and in Igor to 7873. More- 
over, the statistics of 1901 showed that 1,255,922 
children in 8815 schools were so distributed that 
in the one-grade schools there were more than 
80 children in a class, in the two and three grade 
schools, 70, and in the half- day schools, 60; that 


is, 22.15 per cent. of all the school children are 
taught in overcrowded school rooms. In _ 692 
classes the attendance in each class ranged from 
120 pupils to 236. Even Saxony, which enjoys 
the reputation of having the best schools in Ger- 
many, showed by the latest statistics a record of 
415 public schools, more than half the entire 
number of the Kingdom, with classes of 8 
pupils and over. The maximum number pre- 
scribed by law is 60 pupils for a class. Consid- 
ered in detail the figures are still more appalling. 
One hundred and seven schools had 80 to 90 


pupils in a class, 87 numbered up to IIo, 59 to ° 


120 in a class, and 61 schools averaged an at- 
tendance per class of from 130 to 174. 

In Wiirtemberg the paucity of teachers 
has been so greatly on the increase since 1901 
that the minister of education, Weizsacker, in 
a recent utterance in the chamber character- 
ized the condition of the schools as “ unwor- 
thy of the state.” A similar situation prevails 
in Hessen, especially in the industrial cen- 
ters, where the growth of the working popu- 
lation has been so rapid that the school ad- 
ministration has proved itself utterly incapa- 
ble of meeting the increased demands made 
upon it. 

The chief causes of this paucity are the 
low salaries, and the strict, military-like disci- 
pline imposed upon the teachers, which often 
subjects them to humiliations from the higher 
school authorities. For many years it has 
been the endeavor of the liberal elements in 
Germany to secure legislative reform meas- 
ures aiming at the removal of these evils. 
But the strongest political party, the Center, 
is opposed to any school reform. It fears 
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the influence of an improved public school 
system upon the sectarian schools, and as it 
represents chiefly the agricultural classes, 
whose interests in the main are in the 
farm laborers, it has nothing to gain from 
the extension of education among the 
masses. 

Under these circumstances the liberals are 
compelled to resort merely to palliative meas- 
ures, among which they advocate the increase 
of schools for teachers, the employment of as 
great a number as possible of women teachers, 
and the lowering of the standards of examina- 
tion for teachers so as to permit students of 
intermediate schools and high schools to become 
teachers after a certain age. 
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The agitation for school reform is growing 
particularly strong among the teachers them- 
selves, and at the last election for the Prus- 
sian Landtag they succeeded in raising this 
question to a political issue. In a program 
drawn up by the teachers of Prussia and sub- 
mitted to the candidates for the Landtag they 
make the following demands: 

(1) Increase of salary; (2) the abolition of 
ecclesiastical inspection; (3) reform in the 
school curriculum and in religious instruction; 
(4) decentralization of the school administra- 
tion; (5) the abolition of all preparatory and 
privileged schools, and the free admission to the 
high schools of the more gifted students grad- 
uating. 





EDUCATING OUR BOYS. 


AVING discussed, in recent num- 
bers of Lippincott’s, some of the merits 
and some of the shortcomings of private sec- 
ondary education, Mr. Joseph M. Rogers 
treats, in a concluding paper, the whole sub- 
ject in a broader manner; “ for,” as he says, 
“what affects the private school affects also 
the public school, its competitor.” 

One of the greatest educators of the coun- 
try recently declared that ‘‘ the progress and 
prosperity of the whole country are abso- 
lutely bound up in secondary education.” It 
is estimated that there are nearly 1,000,000 
boys and girls pursuing academic studies in 
our secondary schools, while in superior edu- 
cational institutions the number is less than 
200,000. Of the latter probably less than 
30,000 are entirely engaged in academic 
study; the remainder are entered in profes- 
sional and technical schools. Consequently 
it is upon the secondary schools that “ the 
bulk of academic preparation for profes- 
sional and technical study falls.” 

According to so eminent an authority as 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
“the spirit of the age is not favorable to 
the notion of liberal culture. . . Our 
youth frequent the gainful occupations. Our 
colleges of arts decline, while the scientific 
and technical schools are overcrowded.” 
The college of liberal arts having practical- 
ly ceased to perform its functions, there is 
nothing to fill the void except the secondary 
schools; and the anomaly exists, “‘ that while 
the scope of these schools has been widened 
so as to include a curriculum which will pre- 
pare the student for entering college, at the 
same time boys and girls attending the pre- 
paratory schools are refusing in ever-increas- 


ing numbers to go to college, even though 
they demand a type of college training while 
in preparation for it.” 

On the question of vacations, Mr. Rogers 
says: ‘ 

There is no just reason why the average boy 
or girl should not start to school early in Sep- 
tember and remain until the middle or latter 
part of June, with two very brief vacation 
periods. . . To have a boy at home three 
weeks at Christmas time and two at Easter is 
simply dividing up the year in a way that injures 
the boy’s mind, makes concentrated application 
difficult, and compels him to resort to all kinds 
of subterfuges to pass examinations. 


Anticipating that he will be laughed at 
for the suggestion, Mr. Rogers contends that 
the boy needs more time for poetry. “ How 
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many boys,” he asks, “ read poetry nowadays 
except under compulsion? . . A course 
in Shakespearean literary anatomy or a few 
didactic dissections of poems, as often prac- 
ticed, is worse than nothing at all.” If only 
his tendencies be steered in the right direc- 
tion, if only he be initiated into its beauties, 
the boy will, during his adolescent years, read 
poetry with avidity. 

We all of us need more poetry in our lives. 
It makes better husbands and better wives, bet- 
ter fathers and better mothers. We sneer 
at the people of the Far East as being dreamers. 
- The East is the home of poetry, of ro- 
mance, and action. It developed and per- 
fected the arts and sciences when Europe for 
centuries was submerged in barbarism and in- 
tellectual sloth. 

Mr. Rogers pays a high tribute to “ the 
noble band of men and women engaged in 
secondary education,’ who, he says, “are 
the peers of any men and women in the 
world. Their labors are intense, they are 
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underpaid, and their greatest handicap is 
that they have to work against the prejudice 
of patrons who want bricks made without 
straw, but insist on the full tale at the end 
of every session.” 

The secondary schools are called upon to 
do much of the work not only of the univer- 
sity but of the home circle as well. Mr. 
Rogers truly says: ‘‘ The boy who does not 
get at home most of his education,—using the 
term in its widest sense,—is unfortunate.” 
The majority of parents, however, do not 
realize what a serious problem education is, 
and how much their children’s success in life 
depends on the thought the parents put into 
the problem. 


The man who takes his son into business 
watches over him with sedulous care: no detail 
is too slight to escape his observation, no 
amount of time and attention too great to be- 
stow upon him so that he may learn the busi- 


ness in its petty details and its larger factors. . 


But the same parent sends his boy to school 
and shuffles off his own paramount: responsi- 
bilities upon the shoulders of the teacher, as 
he might present him with an umbrella. 
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Parents being unwilling to admit ther 
full responsibilities in this matter, the State, 
the city, and the teachers have to take it up; 
and the parent measures the teacher by what 
he or she in this way does for his child. One 
result of this is that many of the ablest 
teachers are unpopular because they refuse 
to take up the burden imposed upon them by 
the parents, while many of the most popular 
educators are those who act more as parents 
than as pedagogues. 

Mr. Rogers considers that our boys need 
to have more opportunity for thinking on 
their account; that more time should be 
given to developing the imaginative faculty. 
“Tf,” he says, “a boy is to become a mere 
business machine, and nothing else, we had 
better at once close all our schools except 
those devoted to commercial instruction.” 

He must divine the future, whether it have 
to do with an empire or a labor-saving machine. 
. The great cathedral, the mighty bridge, 
the great painting are solely the re- 
sult of imagination. Every boy should be 


trained to become creative, no matter in what 
groove his life may run. 





A DUTCH VIEW OF THE 


T a meeting of the representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark it was 
solemnly agreed that the North-Sea bounda- 
ries of the nations represented should be kept 
inviolate by each and all of the contracting 
parties, and that they should collectively and 
individually see to the faithful observance of 
this agreement. 

How this treaty is regarded now by some 
of the leading thinkers in one of the coun- 
tries concerned,—the Netherlands,—we 
gather from a recent issue of the Amster- 
dammer. One of their ablest writers treats 
the matter in this weekly in no euphemistic 
fashion, in the article from which we quote: 

The fact that, in case of war between Ger- 
many and France, and still more of war with 
France and England, the two latter nations 
would have to respect the seacoast of Holland, 
could prove no otherwise than advantageous to 
Germany. In the coast regions,—confining our- 
selves now only to the Netherlands,—are cer- 
tainly not to be reckoned the eastern boun- 
daries, with Lunburg, Brabant, and what fur- 
ther, for any reason whatever, might be of ad- 
vantage to further the designs of Germany. 
Not a single penalty exists, moreover, for the 
infraction of the treaty; nay, the obligation of 
carrying out a joint resolution is not even men- 
tioned. 


NORTH-SEA AGREEMENT. 


According to this writer’s opinion, there- 
fore, Germany’s hands are left perfectly free, 
notwithstanding this agreement. 


We certainly feel anything but comfortable 
under our close juxtaposition to the great Ger- 
man nation, while, at the same time, we are the 
happy possessors of rivers, harbors, and sea- 
coasts which always have, and always will, not- 
withstanding its repeated denials, make our 
mighty neighbor eager to remove the disad- 
vantage of its lack of these by any means what- 
soever. And we are sufficiently at home in his- 
tory to know that powerful nations can do no 
other than take what they want whenever a 
favorable opportunity presents itself to do so. 
And when it is recalled how that mighty Ger- 
man nation has conducted itself toward Den- 
mark, Alsace-Lorraine, and Poland; how in 
order to crush the latter utterly it treats this 
as if, in the treatment of the weak, the ideas of 
right, nobility, and magnanimity could be ut- 
terly ignored, the Netherlands may well be ex- 
cused for looking upon any protestations of 
this peaceably disposed Emperor with utmost 
suspicion. But, notwithstanding all this, and 
much more that is destructive of sympathy in 
the direction in question, the notion that Hol- 
land stands in fear of Germany has little or no 
foundation. 
for the present there is no danger of attack 
from that quarter, as long as the proportion- 
ate strength of England and France, on the one 
side, and of Germany, on the other, remains as 
it now is. 
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“Holland exists by the grace of England 
and France. In this the Dutch do not suffer 
themselves to be deceived.” 


As long as those two nations, taken together, 
remain too strong to permit of Germany’s car- 


THE AUSTRIAN ANABAPTISTS IN 


HE prosperous communities of Anabap- 

tists in South Dakota and elsewhere in 
North America have their traditions of so- 
journ in different lands. An interesting light 
is thrown on these traditions by a recent arti- 
cle of Herr Wolkan in the Osterreichische 
Rundschau (Vienna). ‘The writer relates 
how, after cruel persecution by both Catho- 
lics and Protestants in Austria, Holland, and 
Switzerland, a portion of the Anabaptists 
found a peaceful temporary haven in Russia, 
and finally emigrated to the United States 
and Canada. 

The Anabaptists in North America are 
followers of the reformer, Jacob Huter, who 
was burned at the stake in 1536. “They came 
originally from Carinthia, in Austria, whence 
many were forced to emigrate in the eight- 
eenth century. 

The persecutions to which the Huterites were 
subjected broke up some of their communities. 
The chronicle states that “children were parted 
from father and mother for the sake of re- 
ligion.” In 1755 a number of Anabaptists were 
exiled to Transylvania, and after a long period 
of wandering were scattered over the entire 
country. In time they came together again, 
formed an organization, and the number of their 
followers increased. New attacks by the Catho- 
lic clergy led them to a new emigration, this 
time to Roumania. Sixty-seven of their num- 
ber departed secretly for that country in 1767. 
The Russo-Turkish War of 1768 compelled them 
once again to seek a new home, and at the in- 
stance of the Russian General, Semetin, they set- 
tled, in 1770, on the estate of Count Romantzov 
in the Ukraine. Good fortune came to them 
here and they prospered. They led a communal 
existence, and every member was compelled to 
learn a trade. 

The settlement soon acquired an enviable 
reputation for the industry, frugality, and 
intelligence of its inhabitants. Their cus- 
toms and mode of life were in striking con- 
trast to those of the Russian peasantry and 
occasioned much comment among their new 
neighbors. We are told that “members of 
the nobility visited the community and ex- 
pressed their gratification with what they saw 
* * * and admired the workshops, schools, 
house of worship, dining-halls, children’s 
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kerchiefs on their heads. 
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rying out any hostile design toward Holland 
there is no need of any extra assurances on the 
part of Emperor Wilhelm. And therefore we 
affirm that the advancement of France and 
England as military powers is of more value to 
Holland than any dozen of North-Sea agree- 
ments originating in Germany. 


AMERICA. 


halls, apothecary shop,” etc. The produce of 
the Anabaptist Brothers was bought readily 
and was praised highly. Even Count Ro- 
mantzov spoke with pride of the success and 
prosperity of his “Germans.” We are told 
further: 


The clothing of the brothers and sisters was 
very simple. The men wore short, black 
breeches, the sisters blue dresses, and white 
The gathering of hay 
in the meadows by the brothers and sisters thus 
dressed made, therefore, a pretty sight. Every 
traveler admired the little community. The in- 
ternal arrangement was as attractive as its ex- 
ternal relations. After nursing her child for 
one year and a half the mother brought it to the 
children’s hall. A number of women were 
charged here with the care of the children, and 
especially with the preparation of their food. 
Two of the women watched over the children 
at night. When they reached the age of three 
they were taken to the small school. They were 
taught here to pray and other things that the 
infant mind could grasp. At the age of six they 
were brought to the large school. The members 
of the community came together every morning 
for their prayers, and likewise at night for the 
evening prayers. 


It was in 1874 that the Brothers resolved 
to migrate to America, since the carrying 
of arms was contrary to their religious tenets. 
The first of the Huterites to come to the 
United States were Michael Waldner and 
Jacob Hofer, who settled with their fami- 
lies in Bonhomme County, on the Missouri 
River. 

The community soon increased so rapidly that 
a new settlement was established at Miltown. 
Three years later still another one at Rosedale, 
and finally in 1900 a fourth was established at 
Maxwell, all of them on the James River, a 
tributary of the Missouri. In 1906, provision 
was made for the establishment of a fifth settle- 
ment. Another company of Huterites, under 
the leadership of Darius Walter and George 
Hofer, founded in 1874 a community at Wolf's 
Creek, also on the James River. New arrivals 
from Russia necessitated the establishment of 
additional settlements at Jamesville and in its 
vicinity. A number of Huterites settled also, 
in 1899, in Manitoba, Canada, and prospered 
there. For some reason, however, they left 
their Canadian home and settled, in roos, in 
Spink County, South Dakota. A third Huterite 
colony. was established, in 1877, by Jacob Steiff 
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and Peter Hofer. Other settlements were 
founded in the following years until at present 
there are in South Dakota fourteen Anabaptist 
settlements, containing each from ten to thirty 
families. 


In point of wealth and numbers the colony 
at Wolf’s Creek is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the Anabaptist settlements. It has 
seventy-six claims (each 160 acres), splendid 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, fine build- 
ings for the housing of the animals, and 
modern agricultural machinery. They have 
a gasoline engine for the cream-separator and 
butter-churn, and employ a horse for driving 
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the laundry machinery, where the garments 
for the entire community: are washed. The 
cooking and baking for the community is 
performed in one establishment, the butter 
and milk are kept in a common celiar, while 
the thousands of pigeons which breed at the 
settlement are sold at remunerative prices in 
Chicago. 

“The Huterites live here,” 
of the article already quoted from, “apart 
from the world, yet they are happy. They 
still regard themselves as Germans, like their 
fathers, to whose precepts they have re- 
mained true.” 


says the author 


PUNISHMENT THAT DOES NOT FIT THE CRIME. 


HE press teems with reports of flagrant 
cases of disproportion of sentences to 
crimes. A first offender is condemned to 
penal servitude for seven years for stealing 
goods worth about $15, while a man who 
has stolen nearly a million receives a sentence 
of but five years. These conditions bring 
the administration of the law into discredit. 
Before effort can rightly be directed to- 
ward a cure, or even a correct treatment, of 
these conditions, writes Dr. Albert Wilson 
in the Westminster Review, it is essential to 
have a correct knowledge of the criminal. 
Sir Robert Anderson has classified crimi- 
nals as “those who can’t go straight and 
those who won’t go straight.””’ Dr. Wilson 
would make two rather wider divisions: 
(1) Those who are innately and actively 
wicked, using their intellectual gifts for evil. 
These are “perverts” ranging from the Whit- 
aker Wright class, who ought to be in prison, 
to the common pickpocket and skilled burglar. 
(2) Those who are too lazy to work honestly 
for their living, and commit crime for neces- 
sity’s sake. These are mostly unskilled. I 
term these “inverts,” because they resemble 
green, unripened buds,—buds that will never 
flower, can never flower. This term covers 
many who are not styled criminals. . . . for 
the inverts are well represented in the leisured 
classes. Whether rich or poor, they are degen- 
erates. 


As the result of his examination of a large 
number of criminals Dr. Wilson finds there 
are four classes: (A) Those who are in- 
sane; (B) those who are on the border line; 
(C) sports; (D) those caused by environ- 
ment. Speaking of those in class A, he says: 

There is no sharp line between sanity and in- 


sanity, so that the term “border line” is not 
strictly correct. It is rather a very wide and 


unhappy territory and includes a numerous 


class who could not be certified as insane. The 
asylum physician and other experts do not 
recognize them. They consider them equipped 
with full voluntary control, and regard punish- 
ment as the wholesome treatment. Far differ- 
ent is it when the prison doctor has them 
under observation. They don’t go straight even 
in prison, and the doctor finds he has to shelter 
them from punishment. They are called morally 
insane, which, in other words, means that the 
moral central authority in the brain is abnormal 
or deficient. 


The term “ 
designated, 


sports,’ by which class C is 
is used in the botanical sense. 


Every one knows that plants may throw off a 
flower or two of quite a different type to the 
normal. There are human sports. A 
young burglar aged twenty-eight gave me his 
history. His father was one of our wealthy 
city accountants. His mother was insane. He 
was left an orphan at ten, and became a crimi- 
nal at thirteen, robbing a safe. He has done 
several years in prison. His eldest and young- 
est brothers are normal and in good situations. 
His sister is insane, and his two other brothers 
have also constantly been in asylums. He is a 
sport, neither sane nor insane, but abnormal. 
Though a degenerate, he has some fine mental 
qualities and gentlemanlike instincts. 


As regards class D, the causes “ may be 
sickness at home, extravagance, or any slight 
beginning which sends the individual out of 
his course. . . . Society too often makes 
criminals. ‘Thus a boy in Manchester stole 
an egg and got a month’s hard labor. This 
so upset him that he became a criminal, but 
was rescued when twenty, after spending 
four or five years in prison. Another boy 
stole a rabbit. A heavy sentence, instead of 
curing him, resulted in forty-four years in 
prison. 

Dr. Wilson defines the criminal as “ one 
with the physical strength of a man, the im- 
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pulse of youth, and the self-control of a 
child,” and he finds a physical basis for this 
definition in the well-known researches of 
Dr. Joseph Shaw Bolton. While not insane, 
the criminal is “ far removed from normal. 
He is somewhere in between. . He 
is not a wreck falling to pieces like the poor 
insane, but a piece of bad construction, ill- 
jointed machinery, and rudderless.” 

How is the deficient criminal to be dealt 
with? Should he be segregated or should he 
be punished? Dr. Wilson considers segrega- 
tion best, if it were not so expensive. Inci- 
dentally it should be remarked that it is a 
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mistake to suppose that criminals necessarily 
breed criminals. ‘‘ Though the parents may 
be bad, there are always certain possibilities 
from grandparents and other ancestors, some 
of whom may have been very good.” 

The question of punishment should be 
met squarely: neither false sentiment nor an 
excess of sympathy should be allowed to warp 
the judgment. Penal servitude, Dr. Wilson 
thinks, never cures. He also holds that the 
abolition of corporal punishment for brutal- 
ities was a great mistake. ‘‘ There is only 
one punishment which criminals dread, and 
that is corporal.” 





DOES DOMESTICATION 


HAT man exerts real influence upon 

animals may be considered established 
beyond a doubt. It is highly interesting to 
note the character of that influence, to 
observe what changes are wrought by it in 
the nature of the various animals. An arti- 
cle dealing with this subject by Dr. F. Skow- 
ronnek appears in the Berlin Woche. 

An English writer, he reminds us, recently 
made assertion that horses are stupefied un- 
der man’s influence. He pointed out that 
we value in them not cleverness, but bodily 
advantages, such as beauty, strength, swift- 
ness, and aim to reproduce the species on 
those lines. He asserts squarely that the wild 
horses of Australia and South America far 
surpass our domestic ones in intelligence. 

There is doubtless some truth, Dr. Skow- 
ronnek admits, in this contention, for the 
wild horses of Asia, too, which have never 
felt man’s yoke, are said to manifest an intelli- 
gence greatly superior to that of the domes- 
tic breed. Brehm, Schlagintweit, and others 
give enthusiastic descriptions of how the sav- 
age horses of the steppes, led by a bold stal- 
lion, evade the attacks of beasts of prey by 
extraordinary precautionary measures, or 
bravely repel them. 

As to domestication, we are reminded that 
changed conditions,—for example, the ab- 
sence of danger of life,—exert an important 
intellectual influence. For it is true beyond 
a doubt that the struggle for existence 
sharpens the mental powers. ‘The animal 
learns to remember where food is found and 
to differentiate its foe from harmless 
beings. 

There is, to be sure, only a one-sided, not 
a general, development of intelligence. The 


MAKE ANIMALS STUPID? 


hare offers a good example of this. Its sole 


means of defense is flight. 


Raindrops, snowflakes shaken from the trees, 
drive it from its abode in the woods into the 
field; it has not learned to distinguish the sig- 
nificance of sounds, the struggle for existence 
having trained it not to precaution, but fear. 


Some animals, such as the brooding bird of 
prey, for example, develop much higher ca- 
pacity on this point. 

If we seek for an example among domes- 
tic animals in which the mental faculties 
have been impaired by the cessation of the 
struggle for existence, we must go to the 
goose and the duck. 

The goose, in particular, is positively stupid, 
being deservedly credited with the qualities 
ascribed to it. In freedom, however, there ex- 
ists no bird more cautious! Hunters have re- 
sorted in vain to all manner of devices to chase 
the wild geese from the winter crop upon 
which they descend when wearied, on _ their 
flight to the south. Far beyond reach of shot, 
the outposts already give a loud warning cry 
and the whole flock disperses at once! And 
there is about the same difference between the 
wild and the tame duck. 


To what extent the mental capacity of 
cattle has deteriorated it is hard to deter- 
mine. ‘The possession of the higher faculties 
must be absolutely denied them. We can 
only surmise that the ure-ox and bison de- 
veloped somewhat greater capacities in the 
struggle for existence,—not considerable ones, 
however, since they did not suffice to protect 
them from extermination by man. But it is 
certain that they have grown more stupid, 
for the semi-savage cattle of South America 
are mentally much superior to our domestic 
species. 
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The greatest difference between an animal 
free and one domesticated is shown by sheep. 


Naturalists unanimously ascribe to the wild 
mountain sheep all the characteristics of a fore- 
sighted wild animal. It is watchful, posts sen- 
tries, and in flight uses the ground as cover. 
The sheep as a domestic animal stands on a 
level with the goose. It is inquisitive and timid, 
easily losing its senses through fear. At sound 
of a noise whole flocks take to flight and rush 
blindly to destruction. 


Of man’s influence upon goose, duck, cat- 
tle, sheep, pig, and goat, little can be said. 
He does, indeed, nothing to improve their 
mental faculties! 


Except in the case of cattle which are used as 
draft animals he demands no service of them, 
shuts them up in stables, excluding impressions 
of the outer world, and slaughters most of 
them, after fattening them, when one or two 
years old. The confinement and brief span of 
life offer sufficient reasons for the conclusion 
that these domestic animals cannot develop their 
inherited faculties, but must in the course of 
time,—thousands of years are here in question,— 
lose them. Breeders themselves recognized that 
in the pig, for example, even the bodily ability 


to resist disease, the strength of the bones and. 


muscles, decreased through confinement, and it 
is now kept more in the open. 

The importance of living in the open air 
is most clearly shown in the case of barnyard 
fowl. The wild species of such fowl are 


not all, indeed, gifted with very fine per- 
ceptior-, but they enable them to recognize 
and flee from danger, and the domesticated 
ones have retained these. ‘The hen recog- 
nizes the hawk from afar, warns her chicks, 
and takes them under her wing. Owing to 
its freedom, the barnyard fowl, instead of 
being stupefied, has added to its capacity. 

The cat, as a domestic animal, occupies a 
peculiar position. It has retained its inde- 
pendence, and only where it has been made 
a pet and debarred for generations from ex- 
ercising its natural faculties, remaining a 
stranger to the mouse, does it become in a 
measure tractable. In a village, on a farm, 
where no attention is given it, it retains com- 
pletely its predatory nature, with the single 
exception that it regards the premises as its 
domicile. It remains even when the occu- 
pants depart, showing its detachment from 
man. ‘This, however, is no fault of its own; 
properly treated from the start, it can be 
trained to follow its master on call, upon 
long tramps. 

The most striking example of man’s in- 
fluence over domestic animals is furnished by 
the dog. No one will deny that it is man 
that raised the mental faculties of the dog 
to a point where it is credited with acting 
with real deliberation. 


PATAGONIA RECLAIMED. 


HAT the world is constantly being en- 
larged by improved facility of transpor- 
tation is a truism, but it is no less true that ir- 
rigation is constantly adding vast tracts to the 
globe’s habitable land. The “ great American 
desert” of our father’s geography books 
forms fertile, well-populated States at pres- 
ent; the Sahara desert of our own geography 
books is yielding in the same way, and now 
comes news from Argentina that Patagonia, 
the traditional waste and barren land of our 
children’s geography, is being conquered by 
the irrigation ditch. 

Caras y Caretas (Buenas Aires) publishes 
an illustrated article on the experimental irri- 
gation station lately established in Patagonia 
by order of the Argentine Government, and 
notes with much hope the extremely success- 
ful outcome of the venture. The station was 


established in the valley of the Rio Negro, 
under the direction of a brilliant engineer 
from the ministry of public works of the 
province. Along the banks of the river vari- 
ous sorts-of methods have been employed, all 


supplied with water by a centrifugal machine 
of sixty horsepower, which sends the water 
560 meters high into a reservoir of 300,000 
liters capacity. From this the water runs 
through a canal a kilometer and a half long 
to the experimental fields. These were 
cleared by means of automatic scrapers, a 
somewhat difficult undertaking, for it is to be 
remembered that this waste land is one mass 
of dunes and small sandy mounds. The re- 
sult of watering this desperately unpromising 
land has been marvelous. Forage stuffs of 
all kinds and grains have been raised in great 
abundance and of excellent quality. It is a 
revelation to the Argentine Government of 
the immense potential value of this vast desert 
tract, and great projects for more extensive 
irrigation installations are now on foot. New 
canals are being laid out (the present ones 
measure 11,575 meters in length), and more 
machines prepared which shall divert the 
waters of the Rio Negro widely over 
Patagonian fields. The immense zone of un- 
used land lies in a climate very favorable for 
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agriculture and the soil, like all virgin land, 
is extremely fertile. A brilliant future lies 
before this neglected province, where it seems 
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that wheat, barley and corn can be raised to 
perfection, their average weight being eighty- 
five kilos to the hectoliter, 





LIFE AND PERIODICITY. 


OME interesting studies of psychological 
periodicity have been made by Dr. W. 
Swoboda, of the Vienna University. The 
theories advanced by him have gained sup- 
port from supplementary investigations by 
Christian Claussen, of Christiania, who de- 
scribes some of the results in the Norwegian 
periodical Kringsjaa (Christiania). Accord- 
ing to these two psychologists, our thought- 
life seems to show a wave-like motion, the 
crests of the waves forming our conscious ex- 
istence, while the rest remains hidden in the 
depths of the subconscious. One of the re- 
sults of this state of affairs——and the one 
that set them searching along these lines,— 
is the otherwise inexplicable periodical recur- 
rence of certain ideas and impressions. At 
the end of a period, the approximate length 
of which has been ascertained by Dr. Swo- 
boda, and verified by Mr. Claussen, these 
ideas and impressions are cast up by memory, 
so to speak, and raised out of the subcon- 
scious into the realm of conscious existence. 
“Dr. Swoboda observed,” says his Nor- 
wegian colleague, “ that.for some time after 
a concert he found it impossible to recall any 
of the melodies, but these invariably would 
come into his mind a day or two later.” 


Thus he noted that the music heard about 1 
o'clock one afternoon recurred to his memory 
about 11 o’clock in the morning two days after, 
that is, after a period of 46 hours. He observed 
also that each time such a memory recurred 
again, it arrived an hour earlier than the pre- 
vious time, if not more than a day had elapsed 
in the meantime. This led him to establish a 
period of 23 hours, or multiplies of 23 hours, 
for phenomena of this kind. And soon he man- 
aged to find corroboration for this hypothetical 
period from many observations in widely differ- 
ent fields. For instance, a woman was stung by 
a bee. The pain disappeared after a while, but 
only to reappear 23 hours later in its original 
acuteness. By degrees, he found that periods of 
18 hours were more common among women, 
while men mostly showed 23-hour periods. 


Another set of periods, much longer in 
duration, were finally discovered and veri- 
fied. These showed an average time of 
twenty-three days in men and twenty-eight 
days in women. Dr. Swoboda, as well as 
Mr. Claussen, have come to believe also that 


these later periods coincide with distinct 
physiological changes. 

The memory was found to bring back not 
only visual and auditory impressions but also 
moods and emotions. A state of high mental 
exhilaration or of depression would recur un- 
expectedly at the end of the usual twenty- 
three hours, and in the midst perhaps of a 
state of mind wholly opposite. Many dreams 
were found to be caused in this way. Of 
one of these Mr. Claussen tells: 

I was awakened one night by the ticking of 
my alarm clock, which sound apparently had just 
caused me to dream that I was attending a con- 
cert. At this concert I read the name of a there- 
tofore unknown composer on the program. This 
name I remembered now having read in the ad- 
dress on a letter the day before, and recalling 
the exact hour at which I had seen the name, I 
added 18 hours and came in that way to the con- 
clusion that it must be about 3 o’clock in the 
morning. Striking a match, I soon made sure 
that I had figured out the time almost to the 
minute. That the same dream may recur sev- 
eral nights in succession, or that two persons 
may have the same dream at the same time, finds 
its explanation in a similar way. Dr. Swoboda 
mentions the instance of two sisters who watched 
together one night at the bedside of their sick 
father. On the same night, 28 days later, both 
of them dreamt that their father was dead and 
that they sat together weeping at his death-bed. © 


Mr. Claussen believes that this kind of 
periodicity does not manifest itself to the 
same extent in all peopde. On the contrary, 
he divides men into two classes, periodical 
and aperiodical. In the former class are as 
a rule found all who live a strong emotional 
and spiritual life, and first of all poets and 
artists. Practical, sober-minded people, on 
the other hand, show little or no periodicity. 
While these phenomena at times may prove 
troublesome and annoying, as in the case of 
a student whose ability to concentrate his at- 
tention on his studies was limited by strongly 
marked periodicity, Mr. Claussen shows also 
that they may be used to great advantage. 
In sickness they insure not only certain 
periods of ebb but also of rising vitality, and 
the latter may be made use of for the 
strengthening and encouragement of the pa- 
tient. The task of memorizing speeches or 
other matter may be rendered much easier 
by observation of the proper period. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS AND ENGLISH INVESTORS. 


A NEW YORKER with $5000 to invest, 
and a praiseworthy thirst for good ad- 
vice, chanced upon the “ American Rail- 
roads Section” which the London Statist 
brings out every year about this time. 

He was much impressed by the 100 big, 
important looking pages, by their long col- 
umns of statistics and their clear reasoning. 

After a while he consulted the financial 
editor in whose office he was: “ It says here 
that ‘ Pennsylvania at 123 is certainly a very 
strong and attractive investment.’ Do you 
consider that opinion reliable?” 

The editor smiled. “It is one of the 
best,” he said. “Those English financial 
writers are pretty cold-blooded and calculat- 
ing.” 

“Well, I could buy about forty shares of 
Pennsylvania with my $5000.” 

The editor smiled again. “ That’s the 
way the American mind works,” he said. 
“It would never enter the heads of the 
English people who support that paper to 
put all their money into the common stock of 
a single railroad. With a thousand pounds 
an educated English investor might buy 
Pennsylvania fast enough on that opinion,— 
maybe four shares,—but not forty. Why, 
some of these Englishmen are the greatest 
‘hedgers’ you ever saw. When one of them 
goes into a proposition he begins to look for 
something somewhere else to balance it. What 
he loses on gas he gains on electricity. The de- 
pression in his South African mines is made 
up by the boom in his South American rail- 
ways. His investment is what you might 
call scientific.” 

A few words on English investing may 
not be out of place here, because it is pur- 
posed to give below some quotations from 
this same “ Railroad Section ” of the Statist, 
which otherwise might mislead many Ameri- 
can readers. 


HOW THE ENGLISH INVESTOR LEARNED. 


Long ago English people of means had 
knocked into them the lesson that American 
investors have begun to study,—the necessity 
of learning everything learnable about a com- 
pany before investing in it, and then “ hedg- 


ing” against the inevitable percentage of the 
unforeseeable. 

The United Kingdom is full of people 
who combine education and leisure with 
some money. Many of them are in the army, 
the navy, the clergy, the civil service, or re- 
tired therefrom. The investment of their 
funds is a solemn matter. They have the 
time and inclination for statistical research. 
They religiously read their “Company Re- 
ports.” 

Above all, these people have been obliged 
to invest internationally. On their own tight 
little island the real estate and enterprises 
are thoroughly capitalized and mortgaged. 
Being forced :to hunt abroad for suitable in- 
terest and dividends, they learned from ex- 
perience the benefits of distribution. They 
saw that money balanced among different 
enterprises, in different places, was less af- 
fected by local depressions, and returned a 
higher income consistent with safety than if 
it had been put into any single security what- 
ever,—no matter how well recommended. 


SOME SAMPLE ASSORTMENTS. 


This is why the Englishman with $5000 
(£1000) to invest, noticing the Statist’s con- 
fidence in Pennsylvania stock, may possibly 
write it down for about $500 worth. Just 
to make sure of sharing in the renewed pros- 
perity for American railways, foreseen by the 
Statist, he may put another £100 into a 
couple of shares each of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific. He will have a couple of 
hundred pounds in the sacred British “ con- 
sols,” of course. And his remaining £600 
may go into things as different as Austrian 
railways, Egyptian land companies, Siamese 
sterling loans, and Hong Kong gas works. 
He will have satisfied himself that he holds 
only the seasoned securities of promising com- 
panies under able management. On such a 
combination he will sleep without fear of 
anything,—unless an invasion from Mars. 

One instance at hand tells of a retired 
civil service official with a total capital of 
£5000, which he had divided among English 
railway, industrial,and government securities, 
Indian and American railway bonds, and 
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Japanese government bonds. ‘The English 
securities fell in price every year he held 
them. But meanwhile the American con- 
vertibles and Japanese 4s were rising. So he 
sold the latter two at such a good profit that 
he is now actually ahead on his investment 
as a whole. 


APPLICATION TO AMERICA. 


Now we Americans, fortunately, do not 
need to look beyond our own big, new coun- 
try for good chances to “hedge.” Between the 
Atlantic and Pacific are enough different 
localities, each with its investment opportu- 
nities in the way of mortgages, real es- 
tate, municipal bonds, railroad and indus- 
trial bonds, stocks, and notes, to give even 
a billionaire’s investment plenty of distri- 
bution. 

The practical lesson of English experience 
for the American is that no more than 15 
per cent. of one’s capital should go into a 
single security (some authorities consider 10 
per cent. as much as is safe), and that it is 
wise to balance money between different en- 
terprises in different parts of the country. 
If the reader has made up his mind to prac- 
tice this principle, he should not be harmed, 
and may profit, by the Statist’s “ opinions.” 


WELL-FOUNDED BELIEF IN AMERICA AND 
ITS RAILROADS. 


In brief, the Statist believes that America 
will soon recover its prosperity; that railway 
earnings may be expected to break records 
again by 1910 at least; and that certain of 
the great systems offer securities attractive to 
investors. 

A good example of how the careful finan- 
cial student works is furnished by this “ Rail- 
road Section.” Its authors thought proper 
first to bring the whole encyclopedia of trade 
up to date,—find the exact figures of crops, 
pig iron production, building trade, imports, 
exports, government revenues, bank clearings, 
and so on, compare these figures with similar 
periods in years past, and look into the mat- 
ter of politics and new laws; next to get to- 
gether ponderous statistics of the railroad 
trade in general, its growth and prospects; 
and finally to make a detailed, minute and 
patient analysis of each of the big railway 
systems in particular, keeping a keen eye for 
every important factor in every case, from 
the many-million-dollar bond issue down to 
the decimals of a cent which show how much 
It costs the railroad to haul each ton of 
freight per mile,—and to compare these 


figures and conditions with similar ones for 
ten years past. 


THE CRISIS,—A TEMPORARY SPASM. 


A young country shooting up fast, suffer- 
ing with growing pains, causing a financial 
:.i:d business spasm, which will cure itself,— 
such is the Statist’s diagnosis of America to- 
day. A year ago this paper expressed itself 
co the same effect in prophecy. It believes 
the cure to lie in a greater agriculture. That 
we may produce more and spend less, capital 
must flow into the farm for a while and 
away from the mine and factory. 

Right here the outlook becomes bright, be- 
caus€ our country’s power of expanding its 
agriculture is practically unlimited. The 
Statist says: 

; It is not within sight of the period in which 
it will not be able enormously to increase its 
output of foodstuffs. In the West and in the 
South there are very large districts still await- 
ing cultivation, and these districts are supple- 
mented by great tracts of land where irrigation 
is only in its initial stages. Moreover, after the 
whole country is brought under cultivation by 
what is known as extensive farming, the resort 
to intensive farming may enable it to double the 
production possible under the present system. 
The agricultural lands of the United States are 
among the most fertile in the whole world, and 
yet wheat is produced at the rate of only 15 
bushels to the acre. Last year the yield was 
only 14.6 bushels. This degree of fruitfulness 
is only one-half that attained in Great Britain. 

In brief, the crisis of last year was simply a 
sudden and dramatic readjustment of conditions 
which the economic development of the country 
rendered essential, and which will have lasting 
and beneficial results. 


HOW LONG? 


“ American trade rarely declines for more 

than one year,” the Statist writes. And just 
now no signs are found that the present de- 
pression will be unusually long. ‘The bal- 
ance of trade with other countries is very 
favorable to us. Much of the money taken 
out of factories and railroads has gone into 
crops; the acreage this year is much larger 
than last, and the condition of wheat and the 
other staples is entirely satisfactory. 
- The one essential to new and greater 
prosperity is confidence. ‘The spirit of en- 
terprise cannot return in a week or a month, 
after such a shock as the country felt last 
fall. 


THE RAILROADS ARE STRONG. 


Leaving American industry as a whole 
and coming down to the railroads, the 
Statist is quite positive that they are good 
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business propositions. From a long array of 
facts and figures, the following statements 
are taken: 

If the events of last autumn and the great 
shrinkage in railway earnings had occurred in 
the ’90’s or in the ’80’s, a large proportion of the 
railways of the country would have passed into 
the hands of receivers. 

The present trouble has merely caused dis- 
comfort to two or three systems which were 
notoriously over-capitalized, and which have 
spent capital more freely than they could bor- 
row it in a period of stress. 

The financial strength of American railways 
is one of the factors preventing still greater 
trade reaction, and which will assist trade to 
recover in the not distant future. Their strength 
is so widely recognized that both American and 
European capital was attracted to their securi- 
ties even during the crisis. 

That the railway industry is in this strong 
position in a year of acute trade depression 
testifies to the ability and conservatism with 
which the railways have been administered in 
recent years. Indeed, we know of no industry 
that has been administered more carefully or 
more wisely. ; 

We look forward to marked recovery in the 
traffic of American railways in 1909. We an- 
ticipate that the greater portion of the shrink- 
age of the current year will be recovered next 
year, and that in 1910 railway traffic will prob- 
ably reach unprecedented proportions. 

HOW THE RAILROADS “ MADE GOOD.” 

A great deal is written and repeated now- 
adays in criticism of railroad finance. It is 
charged that companies are trying to pay 
dividends on excessive or “ watered ” stock; 
that thereby they must charge rates too high 
for the service or else disappoint the stock- 
holders. This undoubtedly is the case with 
some railroads and some rates. But that it 
is true of the business in general, the Statist 
will not allow. It uses the standard refer- 
ence work, “ Poor’s Railroad Manual,” 
show that the prosperity of 1906-7 was built 
upon solid foundations. 

If one first considers the disastrous period 
of 1893-6, during which more than one- 
third of American railroad track was being 
operated by receivers, and then contrasts the 
results of the ten years’ work ending with 
1906, it is plain that the railroads made good 
in the interval. ‘They increased their traffic 
by 127 per cent., but increased their capital 
only 26 per cent. They learned to handle 
trafic more cheaply, although they paid 
greatly higher wages for labor and spent 
nearly twice as much for supplies. 

Moreover, more of the new capital was in 
the form of stock than of bonds, and thus the 
financial condition of the railroads was tre- 
mendously strengthened. In 1895-6 the 
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average American railroad had to give up 70 
per cent. of its net earnings for taxes, inter- 
est on bonds, and other fixed charges. Ten 
years later this figure had been reduced to 
48 per cent. Thus the average stockholder, 
who received only 1% per cent. dividend in 
1896, was able to get nearly 3% per cent. 
ten years later. 

All this was done in the face of actually 
lower freight rates. In 1893 American ship- 
pers paid an average of 0.893 cents per ton 
per mile. In 1906 they paid only 0.766. 


THE INDIVIDUAL RAILROAD SYSTEMS. 


Below an attempt is made to group some 
of the more important conclusions made by 
the Statist from its minute analyses of the 
fifty great American railroad systems. 

Among the roads which are expected to 
experience no difficulty in maintaining the 
present dividend rate on their common stocks 
are the Chicago & North-Western, 7 per 
cent.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 7 
per cent.; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, 20 per cent.; Great Northern, 7 per 
cent.; New York Central & Hudson River, 
5 per cent.; Northern Pacific, 7 per cent.; 
Pennsylvania, 6 per cent.; Union Pacific, 10 
per cent. 

A few roads, the Statist figures out, are on 
the way to raise their present dividend rates. 
We quote from the exact words: 

ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE (5 per cent.). 
In the course of time the company is likely to 
pay such dividends upon its common stock as will 
ensure the maintenance of the price of the stock 
at over par, and will enable a portion of the ad- 


ditional capital needed for extensions and im- 
provements to be provided by issues of common 
stock. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO (1 pér cent.). This is a 
distinctly progressive property, and one which in 
the course of a few years may greatly increase 
the dividend upon its capital stock. 

READING (4 per cent.). Taking into account 
the large profits even in the current year of 


crisis, the ability to pay a higher rate of divi-. 


dend, and the enormous potential value of its 
coal properties, the common shares do not ap- 
pear to be over-valued. 

As to bonds and notes, confidence is ex- 
pressed in the strength and attractiveness to 
investors of those of all the railroads men- 
tioned above, and in addition those of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the Illinois Central, the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the Southern 
Pacific. 

In a few other cases the Statist’s opinions 
will be widely interesting: 


BALTIMORE & OHIO (6 per cent.). In consid- 
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ering the affairs of this company we must recol- 
lect that the present year is a year of crisis, and 
is exceptional in every respect, and that the 
earnings of a railway serving the coal and man- 
ufacturing districts, which have most suffered 
from the crisis in such a year, are no true index 
of its normal earning power. Under average 
conditions there should be no difficulty in earn- 
ing a profit equal to Io per cent. upon the stock. 
The bonds are exceedingly well secured. 
NorFoLK & WESTERN (4 per cent.). In conse- 
quence of the decline in earnings and profits, the 
dividend has been reduced to 4 per cent., and 
not much difficulty should be experienced in 
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maintaining this rate. The bonds can be bought 
to give yields of from 4% per cent. to nearly 
4% per cent. The 4 per cent. convertible 
bonds at the price of 86 look especially at- 
tractive. 

Rock Istanp. The States served are those in 
which population is growing with great rapidity, 
and where the greatest extension of agriculture 
is likely to occur in the next few years. With a 
return of normal conditions to the States, a 
reasonable rate of expenditure and a steady 
growth of earnings, the company should experi- 
ence no difficulty in paying the dividends upon 
the preferred stock. 


AFTER THE PROFIT—WHAT? 


HOUSANDS of investors who never 
trade in the stock and bond market, 
under ordinary conditions, took advantage 
of the financial convulsion in 1907 and 
bought securities low. Many of them have 
sold out this spring and summer at a profit. 
Their money is in the bank. It must be re- 
invested. How? 

Some of these fortunate ones are in the 
habit of studying security movements. So 
they are purchasing the higher grade of 
short-term notes and bonds which come due 
within a year or two. The idea is to have 
the money where they can get hold of it in 
case the market sags off again. 

The majority, however, are very sensible 
if they say to themselves, “‘ Once is enough,” 
and make up their minds not to try to “ beat 
the market ” again until another real grown- 
up panic comes along. ‘Their best chance 
now lies among certain of the less active 
securities, those which are not bought and 
sold often, and which are not to be expected 
to rise in value; because among this kind 
they can find the highest interest rates con- 
sistent with safety. 

The financial editor of the World’s Work 
describes the opportunities for such prudent 
investors. “They begin with the farm mort- 
gage-—“ the very heart and center of this 
market.” ‘ 

A second opportunity lies in the purchase 
of real estate. But this takes a great deal of 
local and technical knowledge. And “ the 
mortgage or bond secured on improved real 
estate is a third.” 

In the farm-mortgage and the real-estate bond 
there is no element of speculation. The bond is 
practically always quoted at par and _ interest 


except when it goes bad altogether. There is no 
trading backward and forward. 


Since a mortgage or real-estate bond is 


either good or bad, and since only a specialist 
can be trusted to know, the best way to buy 
these securities is through the mortgage or 
real-estate companies which issue them in 
large quantities and can show a good record 
of intelligence and honesty for years past. 

The investor’s opinion of the real estate 
which is behind the mortgage or bond may 
not be worth much. But any one of intel- 
ligence can examine into the record of an in- 
corporated company, can learn the reputation 
of its managers and the scope of its business, 
and talk to people who have dealt with it in 
a business way. 

Another class of securities desirable for the 
investor who wants to stay away from the 
market, and get all the income possible, is 
composed of public utility bonds. ‘They are 
more suitable than mortgages for those who 
wish a long time security running twenty- 
five or fifty years. The same necessity exists 
for a personal investigation. The banking 
house which is found to have a record of 
sound judgment, running through many 
dealings with such securities, is a good house 
to write to for offerings. Very conservative 
securities of this sort may be bought to yield 
from 5 to as much as 6 per cent. 

With the circulars offering public-utility 
bonds at hand, the investor can get some in- 
formation on his own account. Some of 
the important points are suggested by the 
W orld’s Work: 


Get all the facts about the franchises, the pop- 
ulation served, the legal restrictions on rates, the 
earnings of the company through all the years 
it has operated. Above all, find out whether or 
not it piled up a lot of floating debt during the 
critical period from August, 1907, to April, 1908. 
This will serve as a fair test of its ability to do 
business through a crisis. Any well-managed 
public-utility company should be in a position to 
live - its own fat through so short a lean period 
as this. 
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THE MAKING OF MORTGAGE BONDS. 


AM familiar with the handling of 

mortgages, but now I want to put 

part of my money into an assortment of high- 

grade bonds, and I would like to know the 
main points of difference.” 

Such questions are being asked of bankers 
all over the United States this year. The 
mortgage on a farm or other real estate is 
certainly the most widely held form of in- 
vestment in this country. Many mortgage- 
holders, however, are deciding to put part 
of their money into bonds. Perhaps they 
want a security more readily convertible into 
cash, and one whose interest is more easily 
collected, or else do not want to give the per- 
sonal supervision which a mortgage entails; 
or perhaps they realize the advantage of hav- 
ing their money in enterprises representing 
different parts of the country. 

Now any one who has ever handled a real- 
estate mortgage will instantly understand the 
principle of the mortgage bond. It is noth- 
ing more than a section of a mortgage on 
some corporation property, and exactly the 
same precautions must be taken in its pur- 
chase. What is the property offered as se- 
curity worth? What will it probably be 
worth when the mortgage falls due? Where 
is the money coming from to pay the interest 
each quarter or half year, and the principal 
when due? Who is going to see that taxes 
and assessments and insurance are paid? 
Who is responsible for keeping up the physi- 
cal condition of the property? The same 
questions must be answered in both cases. 
Only in the case of the mortgage bond the 
problems are larger and more complicated 
and call for expert opinion of a higher order. 

However, this feature is really an advan- 
tage, because in the case of the mortgage, the 
buyer has to pay for the opinion of the real- 
estate appraiser, the lawyer, etc.; whereas 
the examination of conditions surrounding 
mortgage bonds is conducted by the banking- 
house which offers the bond. The great 
point for the purchaser then is to assure him- 
self that the banking-house is a responsible 
one and has already made a reputation for 
success in this sort of business. 

The history of a bond properly underwrit- 
ten and issued is thus sketched by the Ticker: 

In the first place, the property is appraised by 
expert engineers and real-estate men who are 
competent to judge of its present value and to 
fairly forecast its value at the time the proposed 


bonded debt will mature. ; 
Then an abstract of title is prepared by the 


best available firm, one whose reputation has 
been established by years of faithful service and 
whose business might be wrecked by one serious 
error. This abstract is afterward passed upon 
by a leading law firm. 

These lawyers, or possibly another firm, next 
see that the officers executing the bonds and 
mortgage were duly elected to their respective 
offices and have received from the stockholders 
and board of directors proper authority to sign 
this particular obligation. All other legal points 
connected with the issue are investigated with 
the same critical care. 

The officers of the banking-house that is buy- 
ing the bonds carefully examine the reports of 
the appraisers and lawyers and make such other 
investigation as appears necessary. In the light 
of their wide experience in handling such se- 
curities they then decide, in all conservatism, 
whether or not this issue is safe and desirable. 
If satisfied with the security and yield, they sub- 
mit the whole matter to their board of directors 
or partners,—men peculiarly fitted to take a 
broad view of financial matters and to judge the 
value of any security. If they approve, the issue 
is purchased and the banking-house assumes the 
risk of collecting the principal sum and interest. 


After a banking-house has bought an issue 
of bonds it recommends them to its circle of 
clients whom it may have served for many 
years, and who have confidence in its judg- 


ment. ‘These may include banks, insurance 
companies, hospitals, colleges, guardians, 
trustees, and individual investors. Each pur- 


chaser examines into the bonds on his own 
account in greater or less detail. But it is 
the original banking-house which is primarily 
responsible for the issuing of the bond under 
proper conditions, 

Trustees are required to see that the prop- 
erty is kept up physically, that taxes and as- 
sessments are promptly paid, and that the in- 
surance does not lapse. 

The philosophy of the mortgage bond, 
therefore, may be summed up by a compari- 
son with the familiar real estate mortgage. 
The latter is the fundamental form of Ameri- 
can investment and may well form the 
nucleus of the average man’s income-produc- 
ing capital. The former, however, is usually 
needed in addition to the latter to make a 
well-balanced investment. It allows the 
owner to distribute his risks throughout dif- 
ferent parts of the country; it offers greater 
convenience in the collection of interest; if 
it is purchased “ tax-exempt,” its yield may 
be as high as that of the mortgage; and there 
is no reason why it should not be just as safe 
as the latter, provided only that it has bene- 
fited by the attention of a banking firm with 
ability and reputation. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
The Book of Fish and Fishing. By Louis 
Rhead. Scribners. 306 pp., ill. $1.50. 


In this compact little volume Mr. Rhead 
answers the maximum number of questions con- 
cerning fishing in the minimum space. Unlike 
most compilers of fishing manuals, he does not 
confine his attention to fresh-water fishing but 
includes full information about the favorite 
game sought by salt-water anglers and the local- 
ities where it may be found. The reader need 
not expect to find in this book the scientific 
names and descriptions of fish, but he will find 
much practical advice as to how and where to 
pursue the sport of angling in American waters. 


American Insects. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 

Holt. 6094 pp., ill. $5. 

This second edition of Professor Kellogg’s 
comprehensive work includes an _ additional 
chapter on the subject of insect behavior and 
psychology. Both because of the authority of 
the text and the accuracy and general excel- 
lence of the original illustrations contributed 
by Miss Mary Wellman this work has made a 
place of its own in scientific literature. For 
the American naturalist it is indispensable. 


Mosquito Life. By Evelyn G. Mitchell. 
nam, 281 pp., ill. 


This is an account of the known mosquitoes 
of the United States, based on the investiga- 
tions of the late Dr. James William Dupree, 
Surgeon-General of Louisiana, and upon origi- 
nal observations by the writer. The illustra- 
tions used in the work are chiefly from original 
drawings by the author made for Dr. Dupree. 
The work contains a full discussion of the re- 
lation of mosquitoes to malaria, giving the re- 
sults of the observations made by Dr. Dupree 
during a period of several years. One may 
learn from this book a great deal about the 
lives of mosquitoes—how and where they 
breed, how they bite, how they transmit dis- 
ease, how long and on what they live, how they 
may be identified in their various stages, and 
finally how they may be locally controlled. 


The Book of Garden Pests. By R. Hooper 
Pearson. John Lane Company. 214 pp., ill. $1. 


This book, like its companion volumes in the 
series of Handbooks of Practical Gardening 
edited by Harry Roberts, is an English work 
especially intended for the use of English cul- 
tivators. Much of it, of course, does not apply 
to American conditions. Nevertheless, the 
American gardener will find its chapters sug- 
gestive and in some instances directly useful. 


The Vegetable Garden. By Ida D. Bennett. 
McClure. 260 pp., ill. $1.50. 


This volume in the Country Home Library, 
by the author of “The Flower Garden,” con- 


Put- 


tains much fresh and interesting material con- 
cerning a subject that certainly deserves an up- 
to-date treatment. The chapters on “ The Sani- 
tation and Economic Value of the Kitchen Gar- 
den,” “How to Maintain Fertility,’ ‘“ Tools 
Which Make Gardening Easy,” and “ The Gar- 
den’s Enemies” are full of suggestions, many 
of which will appeal with peculiar force to 
amateur gardeners everywhere. There are also 
many practical directions which will be appre- 
ciated by the novice, together with rules for 
cooking and serving vegetables. 


The Way of the Woods. By Edward Breck. 
Putnam. 436 pp., ill. $1.75. 


This is a manual for sportsmen and campers 
in the northeastern United States and Canada. 
It deals with the practical details of camp life, 
giving minute directions as to clothing, per- 
sonal outfit, camp baggage, tents, provisions, 
cookery, and the various forms of sport in- 
dulged in by Americans in the woods. Not only 
does Dr. Breck tell his readers what they should 
have on a camping expedition, but he also tells 
them where to find it and what it costs. 


The Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks, 
By Dr. Harvey B. Bashore. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 109 pp., ill. $1. 


This little book ought to have a wide circula- 
tion during the summer months, and many of 
its suggestions, if followed, can hardly fail to 
contribute materially toward a lowering of the 
summer death-rate. It is a subject that has 
been too long neglected, but as more and more 
of our people are resorting to camp life for a 
longer or shorter portion of their summer, the 
serious bearings of such problems as water sup- 
ply and disposal of waste are becoming more 
and more obvious. Dr. Bashore not only points 
out the sources of danger but at the same time 
suggests practicable means by which the danger 
may be obviated. 


Poison Ivy and Swamp Sumach. By Annie 
Oakes Huntington. Jamaica Plain, Mass.: 
Published by the author. 58 pp., ill. $0.75. 


Miss Huntington has performed a_ useful 
service in presenting a series of photographs of 
poison ivy and swamp sumach which make it 
possible for even the casual reader to recognize 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and buds, and thereby to 
be protected against injury. A study of the 
accompanying text will enable the man who 
goes fishing early in the spring to distinguish 
the poisonous sumach without its leaves. There 
is also a chapter on the treatment of the poison- 
ous eruption. 


“Whose Home Is the Wilderness.” 
iam J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
ill. $1.25. 


By Will- 
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WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 
(Author of “ Russia’s Message.”’) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Russia’s Message. By William English Walling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 476 pp., ill. $3. 


More than one keen observer possessed of 
the ability to detach himself from the events he 
is observing has remarked upon the similarity 
between the present political upheaval in Russia 
and the Revolution in France. This compari- 
son, despite the many dissimilarities between 
the two world movements, is justified. Like 
the French Revolution, the Russian upheaval 
has a message for the world. Mr. Walling is 
the first or among the first foreigners to go 
beyond a mere description of the disorder and 
atrocities and point out the true world import 
of the movement. Mr. Walling, who repre- 
sented a number of English and American jour- 
nals in Russia during 1905 and 1906, an- 
nounces in his preface to this volume that he 
has not set out to suggest what the world can 
do for Russia, but rather what Russia has to 
offer us. The struggle now going on in the 
Czar’s empire has a vital significance for the 
future of human society, and Mr. Walling’s 
clear-cut style drives home this truth with great 
force. The story of the persecution of the Jews 
is the central theme of the book,—not, as he 
says, because the persecution of the Jews is 
worse than that of any other people of Russia, 
nor because the Jews are more important than 
other oppressed nationalities, but “ because they 
have themselves been selected by the Govern- 
ment as the center of the whole persecution 
system.” Consideration is given also to the per- 
secutions of the other subject races. In fact, the 
whole “ Russian question” is discussed. This 
volume is illustrated with forty-six pages of 
photographs, most of them taken by the author 
himself, and an excellent map. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


General History of Western Nations. By Emil 
Reich. Macmillan. 2 vols., 964 pp. $4. 


Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emil 


Reich. Macmillan. 250 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Reich’s general equipment for writing a 
work on the philosophy of history is too well 
known to need repetition here. In “ The Gen- 
eral History of European Nations” he has given 
the result of twenty-seven years’ study of the 
literary and monumental sources of history and 
of “close observation and analysis in loco of 
twenty different types of contemporary civiliza- 
tion.” In this work, which covers the period 
from 5000 B. C. to 1900 A. D., Dr. Reich at- 
tempts to do for the history of Western nations 
what Savigny did for Roman law, treating 
mainly of the series of “some twenty or thirty 
general facts which singly, and still more by 
meeting, blending, or antagonizing one another 
create a multitude of particular facts,” en- 
deavoring also in each case to discover the real 
cause “that is the human factor, the psycho- 
logical motive underlying each of the general 
facts as its prime cause.” These two volumes 
treat of “ Antiquity.” The third volume in the 
series will treat of the rise of Christianity, and 
further volumes will bring the story of the 
Western nations to the end of the nineteenth 
century. “The Foundations of Modern Eu- 
rope” is a second revised edition of the useful 
work under this title, published four years ago, 
containing a summary of the twelve lectures de- 
yg by Dr. Reich at the University of Lon- 

on. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. By Frederick A. 


Ober. Harpers. 300 pp., ill. $1. 
Juan Ponce de Leon. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Harpers. 288 pp., ill. $1. 


These volumes, in the series of Heroes of 
American History, retell in modern language 
the life stories and achievements of those old 
explorers. The volume on the Cabots is par- 
ticularly interesting from the illustration point 
of view. 


The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. New York: John 
Lane Company. 515 pp., ill. $6. 


Sir Halliday Macartney was for more than 
twenty years commander of Li Hung Chang's 
trained forces, particularly during the time of 
the Taeping rebellion. He was founder of the 
Chinese arsenal and for thirty years councillor 
and secretary to the Chinese legation in Lon- 


don. This volume has an introduction by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne. There are numerous 
illustrations. 


The Roman Empire. By H. Stuart Jones. Put- 
nams. 476 pp., ill. $1.50. 


This volume is one of the “Story of the Na- 
tion” series. Mr. Jones, who was formerly 
tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and director 
of the British school at Rome, disclaims the in- 
tention of telling the story of the Roman Em- 
pire in its fulness. He only aims to present in 
a graphic narrative the picturesque and note- 
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worthy periods and episodes of Roman history 
in their philosophical relations to each other as 
well as to universal history. 


Granada, Present and Bygone. By Albert F. 
Calvert. Dutton. 343 pp., ill. $2.50. 


This story of the fascinating old city of 
Moorish and Christian splendor is one of the 
“Spanish Series” by the same author. It is 
illustrated with a number of colored pictures 
and pen sketches. 


The Passing of Morocco. By Frederick Moore. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 180 pp., ill. $1.50. 


Mr. Moore was for many years special corre- 
spondent in Morocco for two English daily 
newspapers. He spent a year in Tangier and 
was in Casablanca immediately after the first 
attack by the French warships. The illustra- 
tions in the volume are from photographs by 
the author. 


A Canadian History for Boys and Girls. By 
Emily P. Weaver. Toronto: William Briggs. 
373 PP. ill. $0.50. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition, with 
new illustrations, of the original work issued 
some years ago, the present edition being in- 
tended especially for use during the period of 
world interest in the tercentenary of Quebec. 
Miss Weaver’s style is suggestive and clear. 


Ludwig II., King of Bavaria. By Clara Tschudi. 
Dutton. 274 pp., por. $2.50. 


This volume is translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. It is full of 
interesting personal anecdotes about the reign- 
ing monarchs of Europe contemporary with the 
mad Bavarian King. 
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QUEEN DRAGA OF SERVIA. 
(Illustration from “A Royal Tragedy.’’) 


























SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY. 
(Whose life has been wri.ten by Demetrius ©. Boulger.) 


A Royal Tragedy. By Chedomille Mijatovich. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 230 pp., ill. $2.50. 


This story of the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Queen Draga of Servia in the sum- 
mer of 1903 is graphically told, to the accom- 
paniment of some excellent illustrations from 
photographs by Dr. Mijatovich, who was for- 
merly Servian Min‘ster at the Court of St. 
James. Dr. Mijatovich was for many years 
connected with the Obrenovich dynasty. He 
was private secretary of King Milan, many 
times cabinet minister, and once a state adviser 
to King Alexander himself, besides represent- 
ing Servia at a number of European courts. 
While not denying the faults of both King 
Alexander and his unfortunate mistress, the 
author of this book somehow makes the reader 
a little more sympathetic with the victims of 
the terrible tragedy of five years ago in Bel- 
grade. He believes and almost makes the reader 
believe that the ill-starred, marriage and terrible 
death of the Servian monarchs were both pre- 
arranged by Russia. 


STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY. 


On the Witness Stand. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
McClure. 269 pp. $1.50. 


The Young Malefactor. By Thomas Travis. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 243 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Miinsterberg’s book consists of a 
number of essays on psychology and crime, at- 
tempting to set forth in popular language the 
results of the experiments and demonstrations 
in the fifty psychological laboratories in the 
United States. Professor Miinsterberg en- 
deavors to tell us, as he himself says, a little 
about the “chronoscopes and kymographs, the 
tachistoscopes and ergographs,’—-to mention 
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but a few of the new instruments at work en- 
deavoring to determine the physical manifesta- 
tions of psychological states. The lawyer, the 
judge, and the jurymen, says Professor Min- 
sterberg, all need the experimental psychologist. 
There is a good deal of interesting and per- 
haps profitable information in what the pro- 
fessor tells us in his chapters on “ Illusions,” 
“The Memory of the Witness,” “The Detec- 
tion of Crime,” “The Traces of Emotions,” 
“ Untrue Confessions,” “Suggestions in Court,” 
“ Hypnotism and Crime,” and “ The Prevention 
of Crime.” Dr. Travis has studied the juvenile 
criminal at close range and through many years. 
His earnest advice set forth in this volume is 
introduced by a brief statement from the pen 
‘ of Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 


NOTEWORTHY BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, Vol. I. Edited by Samuel 
Macauley Jackson. Funk & Wagnalls. 
500 pp. $5. 

This work is virtually a reconstruction of the 
famous encyclopedia originally edited by Pro- 
fessor Herzog and later adapted to the Ameri- 
can public by his intimate friend, Prof. Philip 
Schaff. For a quarter of a century the title of 
“The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge” has been familiar to scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The present revision 
follows the same general plan as did the old 
work, while there have been added hundreds of 
sketches of living persons and a large number 
of articles upon new topics. More than 600 
scholars and specialists have been engaged in 
the preparation of this new encyclopedia under 
the supervision of Dr. Samuel Macauley Jack- 
son, who was associated with Dr. Schaff in the 
editing of the first American edition. So far 
as we are able to judge from the first volume, 
the revised encyclopedia will present when com- 
pleted a remarkably full conspectus of its field. 
We shall have more to say about this important 
work as subsequent volumes appear. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
Vol. IV. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
Macmillan. 808 pp., ill. $5. 


The preceding three volumes of this notable 
work have been noticed in these pages as they 
have appeared. The series will be completed 
with the fifth volume. This dictionary offers a 
comprehensive treatment of all important topics 
related to music, together with biographical 
sketches of noteworthy musicians of all times. 


The authoritative character of the work is un- . 


questioned, the articles being signed by con- 
tributors of known literary and musical stand- 


ing. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Law of the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions of the United States. By Frederic 
Jesup Stimson. Boston Book Company. 
386 pp. $3.50. 
This is a most useful work and one to which 


appeal will frequently be made during the politi- 
cal debates of the present campaign. It as- 
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sembles in convenient form all the provisions 
of the American State and federal constitu- 
tions, giving at the same time the history, origin, 
and present tendency of those constitutions, 


‘with a comparative study of their principles, 


The presentation is brought fully up to date, 
including the Oklahoma constitution of last 
year, and discussing with especial pertinency 
the rapid extension of the principle of direct 
legislation, especially in the Western States of 
the Union. As a book of reference it is indis- 
pensable to every student of American politics, 


Constitutional Government in the United States, 
By Woodrow Wilson. Macmillan. 236 pp. $1.50, 
President Wilson’s Columbia University lec- 


_tures were intended, as he states in a prefatory 


note, to present the character and operation of 
the United States Government in some of its 
more salient features from a fresh point of 
view in the light of a fresh analysis of the char- 
acter and operation of constitutional govern- 
ment. No American publicist is better fitted 
than President Wilson to make such a presenta- 
tion, since his studies for many years have been 
directed along these lines. Of special value and 
interest are his chapters on “ The President of 
the United States,” “ The House of Representa- 
tives,” “The Senate,” “The Courts,” “The 
States and the Federal Government,” 

“ Party Government in the United States.” 


ESSAYS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Good Citizenship. By Grover Cleveland. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus & Co. 78 pp. $0.50. 

An Open Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. By Paul 
Sabatier. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
88 pp. $0.60. 

Things Worth While. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. New York: B. W. Huebsch & 
Co. 73 pp. $0.50. 

Where Knowledge Fails. By Earl Barnes. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch & Co. 60 pp. $0.50. 
Optimism. By Horace Fletcher. McClurg. 79 

pp. $0.75. 

Did Jesus Really Live? Record of a Debate 
Between Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey and 
Mr. M. M. Mangasarian. Chicago: Original 
Research Society. 63 pp. 


A sheaf of noteworthy little volumes on ab- 
sorbing modern topics of discussion. “Good 
Citizenship” was an address delivered by the 
late Grover Cleveland before the Commercial 
Club of Chicago in October, 1903. M. Sabatier’s 
“Open Letter to Cardinal Gibbons” was 
apropos of the Catholic prelate’s recently pub- 
lished interview on the separation of Church 
and State in France. The translation is by 
John Richard Slattery. “ Things Worth While” 
and “ Where Knowledge Fails” are included in 
the Art of Life series which Edward Howard 
Griggs is editing. “Optimism” is a cheerful 
essay, “a warning against the disease of 
pessimism.” “Did Jesus Really Live?” as has 
been already noted, is the record of a debate in 
which Dr. Crapsey has taken the positive and 
Mr. Mangasarian the negative. 





